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First, I do wish Ira Shor and Karen Greenberg would recognize that they are
caught in a personal dynamic, fueled by a characteristically "New York"
attitude of playing on a large stage, that is neither productive nor
wholesome nor welcome by most of the rest of us.  Things would be pretty
much as they are now even if either or both of them had never existed.
Here's hoping that both of them can remove their attention from each other's
great sins and place their considerable talents more fully at the disposal
of solutions.
 
Second, let's confront the most compelling cause of all of this: we do have
impoverished Americans, a class that is defined in part by a culturally
embedded racism that is worse than it ought to be (even if better than at
most times and places in the history of the world); and this impoverished
class is badly under-educated.  It is greatly to the credit of this
profession that we have worked ingeniously to find ways to overcome this
"savage inequality" (to use Kozol's perfectly apt phrase); but we perform
only marginal triage, too late and too far removed from the core problem to
do more than clean up around the edges.  The real solutions to this problem
lie outside any conceivable disciplinary activity.  I suspect that any
number of us ought to become involved in elective politics (Governor Dick
Fulkerson--doesn't that image just light up the imagination!); but short of
that we're mostly wasting our breath--er, fingernails.
 
Our issue is much more limited: Given these conditions, does open
admissions, as it will be politically constructed, do more good than harm?
And, besides lobbying our own institutions in light of our answer, what can
we do about the larger problem from within our disciplinary work?
 
Our knee-jerk reaction will be to say that open admissions does more good
because we know of the good we can do for some open admission students.
Every individual helped through the gates seems victory enough.  And yet
there is a chance that the very existence of open admissions causes more
harm to more individuals than we can help.  Laurence Steinberg's _Beyond the
Classroom_ seems to document a dynamic by which artificially lowered
expectations themselves contribute to a self-destructive anti-education
attitude in the very people we mean to help.
 
Further, lowered standards serve a dynamic by which "higher education" _can_
serve as a mere insider game, a mere ritual for the pre-selected few, a
social process rather than an intellectual one; and we should certainly be
aware of how this possibility interacts with some of our own loose--and
foolish, IMHO--talk about knowledge as being merely socially constructed
(Indians and Pakistanis are facing real nuclear weapons, however socially
constructed may be the reasons why they face them).
 
As Ed White points out, refusing to have standards just means letting
somebody else--or some*thing* else, like money--establish the barriers that
will always be there.  And the self-serving character of the professoriate's
advocacy of an unlimited right to pay college tuition (or trigger its
equivalent in state funding) is certainly not lost on even the most poorly
educated conservative legislator.  Rather than "open" admissions, we should
be after more intelligently defined admissions standards _and_ more
intelligently defined standards for when our work is done.  Such work on the
definition and assessment of our goals is well within our disciplinary
expertise and mission, and most likely it would help matters as much as
anything we can actually do.
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
 
"[T]he thought finds the language, and the language finds the thought.  At
the heart of the composition process is the fact that ends and means are
mutually dependent."  - Ann E. Berthoff
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Dear Marcy,
 
We also use Bean's wonderful book here at UNH for our semester-long WAC
faculty and TA seminar.  Evaluations of the seminar suggest that faculty
were very glad to have such a comprehensive resource to use for themselves
after the seminar had concluded.
 
Cindy
Cinthia Gannett
Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University Writing Center
University of New Hampshire
Durham, NH 03824
(603) 862-3272 (UWC)
(603) 862-2524 (fax)
cgannett@christa.unh.edu
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Because I am a packrat, I can forward Susan Marie's wonderful instructions for
searching the WPA-L archive.  enjoy.
----------------------------Original message----------------------------
Rita just posted some searching directions I sent her a while back--here's
an even more detailed description, which comes from my life as a list
owner of a very busy list for adult Girl Guiders and Girl Scouts; Rita's
posting came from a less-detailed help file, and this revised version
answers more questions.
 
Remember, of course, to substitute WPA-L for the other list name.  Send
your search requests to
listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu. These commands may not be very intuitive, as
David noted earlier today, but the response from listserv will be pretty
easy to follow.  The very last section of what I pasted in below is pretty
handy for searching.  And if you're really interested in the gory details
of all of this, check out the listserv users' manuals at
http://www.lsoft.com.
 
Susanmarie
 
to FIND A PARTICULAR POSTING, send the command
                search prominent-keywords-you're-searching-for in WAGGGS-L
(e.g. search campfire skits in WAGGGS-L; you'll get back a list of likely
postings, with excerpts, and then you can send the command
                getpost WAGGGS-L XXXX
(XXXX is replaced with the number assigned the posting in the search
results.  This is explained in the search results.)
 
to RESTRICT YOUR SEARCH IF THE FIRST TRY GENERATED TOO MANY RESPONSES,
you need to modify your search request.  THere are several ways to do so.
 
First  off, you can tell  LISTSERV to look for several words  at once,
using  OR, AND, NEAR, and parentheses like this:
 
        SEARCH (fuzzy near bear) or (badges and software) in WAGGGS-L
 
which would send back to you the numbers of messages  which matched either
one of two  conditions: 1) they had  both the words  "fuzzy"  and "bear",
and near each other;  or  2) they  had both the   words "badges" and
"software", not necessarily near each  other but certainly  within the
same  message.
 
You can put your search terms in quotation marks, which will restrict the
search:
        SEARCH "kaper chart" in WAGGGS-L
will return posts that have the phrase used, rather than posts that use
kaper and chart but not near each other.
 
You can also restrict by date using SINCE and UNTIL, like this:
        SEARCH parents meeting IN WAGGGS-L SINCE 1 Jul 1997
        SEARCH * IN WAGGGS-L SINCE TODAY-5
        SEARCH tents IN WAGGGS-L UNTIL 1997
As you can see,  date formats are pretty   flexible.  The second one
means "find all messages in WAGGGS-L for the past 5 days."  The third one
means "find all message that mention tents anytime before 1997.
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If you want to see what critical or "higher-level" thinking is, just
read the last posts of Ed White and Keith Rhodes.  The trouble is that
such thinking is not applied before decisions are made, decisions that
set juggernaut-like state apparatuses rolling.  Or maybe such thinking
is used to create mechanisms that turn out badly but then can't be
stopped.  Once in place and with inertia, such mechanisms seem immune
to  critical thinking no matter how high.
 
Dick Fulkerson's correction of my notion of the situation here is Texas
encouraged me to call my admissions office.  Here is the situation now
in Texas institutions of higher learning.  All students, regardless of
where they are coming from, are subject to TASP requirements (Texas
Academic Skills Program:  writing, reading, math).  BEFORE they can
enroll in a state university in Texas, they must either have proved
themselves exempt from TASP or have taken the TASP.  Exemption is earned
by high enough scores on the Texas TAAS tests (mandatory in the
schools), or on the ACT or SAT.  If students take and fail any part of
the TASP, they are required to enroll in a remedial course in the
area.
 
The TASP requirement is above and beyond any other entrance requirement
the institution chooses to adopt.  As Linda Coblentz notes in an earlier
post, the University of Houston-Downtown has no other requirements.  My
institution, for instance, has minimum-score requirements on the SAT or
ACT.  And any student who graduates from high school in the top 10%
(GPA) can enroll in any state university.
 
So the TASP in Texas is not a barrier exam.  It is rather a state-run
placement system (actually, it is jobbed out to the National Evaluation
Systems).  I have nothing against placement exams, just against bad
ones.  And as a writing-placement exam, the TASP is pretty bad.  (I have
no qualms about saying that, since my opinion is in print elsewhere).
It is a single, one-shot, forced-topic essay.  It forces into
remediation students who don't belong there.  Last year I TAUGHT
students in regular composition (they had had been placed there by our
own placement system) who were also doing remediation because of the
TASP, and I KNOW they did not belong in remediation.
 
Judging from the outcomes, the TASP may also be racist, if not in the
topics then in the way the student writing is judged, but there is no
way to test this possibility since National Evaluation Systems keeps the
writing--even the writer can't get it back.  And prima facie the test is
classicist, if for no other reason than that it costs students money.
It costs money to sit for the examination, it costs money to take the
remedial courses (the credit doesn't count for graduation), it costs
money to buy the official TASP preparatory manual, it costs money to
take a preparatory course in the SAT which will (guaranteed) raise your
scores, maybe high enough to get exempted from the TASP.
 
Ed, Keith, and Karen, I think, are all saying the same thing--and I
would join them.  It is not assessment that is bad, it is bad assessment
that is bad.  Bad assessment keeps deserving students from a college
education.  That's undemocratic.  Good assessment helps deserving
students get a college education.
 
My humble advice to colleagues in states that yet don't have a TASP is
to fight any effort to put one into place.  And the best way to fight it
is with a simple argument:  our college can assess student writing
skills better than can anybody else--more accurately and more cheaply
for the student.  It is not only a simple argument, it is a good one,
since it is true.
 
Rich Haswell
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Robb:
 
Well stated.
 
Randy Popken
Tarleton State U.
 
PS:  We missed you at the TAMUWPA meeting in College Station last week.  RP
 
At 08:11 AM 5/29/98 +0000, you wrote:
>This entire phenomenon supports the gradual corporatization (if there's
>such a word) and "privitizing" of higher ed in America.  There's a
>booming private sector "support the test" industry here in Texas:
>consultants, programs, inservices and the like which all support "passing
>the test." It's spreading into technology-support now, too.  Public
>schools we pay entry-level teachers $21K (if they're lucky) are getting
>grants to wire their campuses, but they don't have the money to hire
>anyone to keep 'em running.  More specialists--more consultants.
>
>We use the term "generational poverty" around here to describe the
>culture of some of the folks (and their children) who are being cut out
>by testing, changes in standards, etc.  I see neighborhoods (housing
>developments) with walls around them and a friendly security guard who
>stands in a booth at the only entry way.  Why should we be surprised that
>people of privilege are protecting themselves?  They always have.
>
>I think we have to recognize some of the global economic (?) forces at
>play in all this, especially as we rush headlong into globalized
>technology-based economies: intelligence/information has replaced land as
>a source of wealth.  It only stands to reason that institutions of
>"higher learning" will be brought in line by legislatures and the
>power-elite.  I can see it happening all around me.... We've been a tad
>protected from all this in higher ed, with our traditions of tenure,
>faculty governance, etc.  From the point of view of the folks I work
>with, WE are the privileged class.  I think we need to keep that in mind
>as we consider trends.
>
>Dr. Robb Jackson
>College of Arts & Humanities
>Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
>Corpus Christi, Texas  78412
>Office: (512) 994-2464
>Fax: (512) 994-5844
>robbj@falcon.tamucc.edu
>
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     Surprisingly, when a parallel thread began on an African-American
listserve I subscribe to, I expected to see a rabid defense of remedial
education within the CUNY system.  Oddly, discussions have centered around
two peripheral issues, (1) the failure of the public schools to educate
and (2) the early onset of anti-intellectualism in urban adolescent
culture. Many correspondents vindicate those who oppose continued funding
of basic writing and other remediation programs following the popular
conservative argument that it is not the college's job to reteach high
school.
     Maryland's former governor used the same argument when he took the
University of Maryland System out of the remedial education business in
1992.  We in the community colleges expected a largesse in funding (silly
us!) since many more high school students would be forced to begin their
post graduate educations at the community college level.  Instead, when
confronted by a support-services specialist from the Commission on Higher
Education asking for more money to increase community college library
holdings, the former governor is alleged to have asked, "Why do community
colleges need libraries?"
     And believe me, we are grateful for the 210,000 volumes we have to
share among our three campuses.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Here are some personal footnotes (e-notes?) to Rich's post about some
implications of CUNY and Texas testing:
 
"Ed, Keith, and Karen, I think, are all saying the same thing--and I
would join them.  It is not assessment that is bad, it is bad assessment
that is bad.  Bad assessment keeps deserving students from a college
education.  That's undemocratic.  Good assessment helps deserving
students get a college education.
 
"My humble advice to colleagues in states that yet don't have a TASP is
to fight any effort to put one into place.  And the best way to fight it
is with a simple argument:  our college can assess student writing
skills better than can anybody else--more accurately and more cheaply
for the student.  It is not only a simple argument, it is a good one,
since it is true."
 
Ed White's notes: I've had two personal experiences with Texas testing,
both discouraging. Before it administered the TASP, National Evaluation
Systems hired me as a consultant to evaluate the test.  I filed with them
an extensive review of the test, pointing out many problems both in its
substance (I essentially told them they knew nothing about essay testing
and desperately needed to learn) and in its process (lack of genuine
consultation with Texas teachers and faculty).  I was thanked politely,
paid, and ignored.  To its credit, NES has never (I think and hope) used
my name in connection with that test.
 
The second contact was with the Board of Higher Education, some years
back.  I can't remember the whole committee, but I do call to mind that
Arthur Applebee and Jim Kinneavy served with me (note the nice geographic
diversity), along with some others from Texas.  At issue was another Texas
testing program, this time for school teachers, as always with acromaniac
letters (GASP? CRASH? BURN?--nobody can keep them straight) which we were
reviewing.  I asked the first question of the Board staff: "What do Texas
teachers think of this proposed test?"  The reply was classic: "What does
that have to do with it?"
 
For an entertaining but sad and true testimony to statewide testing as it
usually goes, do read Gordon Brossell's essay in the new MLA book on the
politics of writing assessment, in his case in Florida.  The damndest
thing, though, is that the people who are responsible for all this bad
testing turn out to be terribly nice folk who know all the best
restaurants.
                                                --Ed White
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I'm on wpa-l by digest, so I don't know if there's been any response to my
earlier message; but seeing it pop up as I opened my mail program again, I
did a double-take myself.  I certainly didn't mean to imply that Ira Shor
and Karen Greenberg haven't mattered!  Instead, I mean that the forces that
are driving the end of open admissions at CUNY are large and deep, and would
likely have reached their goal about now no matter who was doing what.
 
Geez, I gotta start just going back to bed when the robins and wrens get too
outrageous in the wee sunrise hours.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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In a talk I heard recently by Jeanne Fahnestock, she suggested that the
"critical thinking" movement we've seen in comp studies lately is really
the "logic" part of rhetoric, that historically has resided in the domain
of philosophy, I guess since Peter Ramos.  It seemed helpful to me to
think of critical thinking as brining logic back into comp studies.  Does
anyone else have a different take on the whole thrust behind so-called
"critical thinking"?  Christine Hult
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I haven't been keeping up with the entire length of this particular
thread, but Booth's 1970 _Now Don't Try to Reason with Me_ has been a
vital contribution to my understanding of critical thinking and its
relationship to teaching and composition and rhetoric.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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"Critical Thinking" there for awhile seemed to be in danger of being isolated
from thinking about something, just as writing, speaking, listening, and
reading (the "language arts") got isolated from one another and from
"content," the reby forcing us to develop writing-speaking-reading-listening
"across the curriculum" as a process(rather bizarre when you think about itin
this way) of reintegrating the language arts. So, there are some "courses in
critical thinking" (as compared with "critical thinking in courses) out there
somewhere that are taught sort of like abstract math courses (a collection of
pseudo-story problems or puzzlers etc.) But I'm not so sure how well we have
done in integrating critical thinking into courses because I'm not sure how
many people really know how to do so CONSCIOUSLY. How many faculty are able to
use use Bloom's taxonomy, the Perry scale, or the "structure of Intellect" of
choice to determine the intellectual challenge of their exams, readings, and
paper assignments? (Example: Students tend to fail US History at ASU--I
think--becaus e the course may be taught as a "recall" course while the tests
actually require more complex intellectual skills.) It is, in my view,
important that faculty be CONSCIOUS of the demands of their courses. There are
plenty f of us who can be hard-asses without understanding what we are asking
of students, where they start from in relation to the task, and how to bring
them along.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I have used it both in a faculty WAC seminar and in a graduate course in WAC
(coupled with a reading packet and Berkenkotter and Huckin Genre Knowledge
in Disciplinary Discourse), and both groups have found Bean's work splendid.
Carol Haviland
 
>In message <1.5.4.32.19980529173603.00679520@diana.hollins.edu> Writing Program
>Administration writes:
>> I am just beginning to read _Engaging Ideas_ by John C. Bean (Jossey-Bass,
>> 1996), a book recommended to me by a colleague at another institution,
>> which, in the author's words: "attempts to itnegrate two powerful recent
>> movements in higher education--the writing-across the-curriculum movement
>> and the critical thinking movement."  The author states that his purpose is
>> to "create a nut-and-bolts guide that will help teachers from any discipline
>> design interest-provoking writing and critical thinking activities and
>> incorporate them smoothly into their disciplinary courses."  It looks
>> terrific.  Has anyone else worked with this book?
>>
>> Marcy
>>
>>
>> ---------------------
>> Marcy Trianosky                         Hollins University
>> Director, The Writing Center            P. O. Box 9526
>> Phone:  (540) 362-6576                  Roanoke, VA  24020
>> FAX:    (540) 362-6642
>> e-mail: MTRIANOSKY@HOLLINS.EDU
>
>
>========
>
>I've made it an optional text for an M.A.T. course I am teaching this summer
>(titled Reading, Writing, Thinking.). It is full of good stuff: fine assignment
>ideas in addition to scholarly conversation: in fact, frequent contributors to
>this list (e.g. D. Schwalm) serve as conversation partners.
>
>
>               _______________________________________________
>
>
>                                Rivier College
>               A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
>
>
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My sense of it is that there is a kind of continuing turf war between
philosophy and psychology about critical thinking, based on a profound
difference in view about where the seat of reasoning is located. (Metaphor
problems again: the psychologists no doubt favor the seat as opposed to
the mind.) As David suggests, this new field has a good bit to offer us,
some of it obviously overlapping with what we do and some not. --Ed White
 
 
On Mon, 1 Jun 1998, Christine Hult wrote:
 
> In a talk I heard recently by Jeanne Fahnestock, she suggested that the
> "critical thinking" movement we've seen in comp studies lately is really
> the "logic" part of rhetoric, that historically has resided in the domain
> of philosophy, I guess since Peter Ramos.  It seemed helpful to me to
> think of critical thinking as brining logic back into comp studies.  Does
> anyone else have a different take on the whole thrust behind so-called
> "critical thinking"?  Christine Hult
>
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On Mon, 1 Jun 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> ...the seat of reasoning...
 
If this item could be purchased at an office supply store, we'd all be out
of business.
 
raul sanchez
university writing program
university of utah
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There are probably as many ideas about critical thinking as there are
critical thinkers (and that might not be a city).
 
But people who work within the liberatory framework use a different notion of
critical thinking.  Freire uses the term frequently to mean in general the
ability to step outside one's context, to see events within a system of
events (and the causes as being tied to social structures as well as to
individual volition), and finally to understand the culture is made by people
and consequently subject to remaking.  I don't think this is what Ramos was
after.
 
Irv
 
Christine Hult wrote:
 
> In a talk I heard recently by Jeanne Fahnestock, she suggested that the
> "critical thinking" movement we've seen in comp studies lately is really
> the "logic" part of rhetoric, that historically has resided in the domain
> of philosophy, I guess since Peter Ramos.  It seemed helpful to me to
> think of critical thinking as brining logic back into comp studies.  Does
> anyone else have a different take on the whole thrust behind so-called
> "critical thinking"?  Christine Hult
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Christine and others,
 
The distinaction I would add to the competing versions of "critical
thinking" in composition studies is reflected in a short piece by
Anthony Petrosky, "Critical Thinking: Qu'est-ce que Cest?"  Petrosky
argues for a distinction between critical thinking which begins in
formal or informal logic and an approach to critical thinking which
is more closely tied to critical theory. Rather than offering students
formal heuristics or bromides about being "logical"
(a la Vincent Ruggiero), Petrosky would have students develop
a critical stance towards knowledge, or to claims to knowledge.
He talks about using "ill structured tasks" that offer students
"meaningful problems for which there are no clear solutions or
algorithms."  The idea is to help students see knowledge as
"something people make," and therefore subject to "change and
revision."  In a piece I did for a book called The Critical
Thinking Workshop (from which I have been quoting here) I
connect this approach to critical thinking even more directly
to critical theory. Another (and better, I think) place to look
for discussions of this "critical thinking" pedagogy is in
a terrific collection of essays called Reclaiming Pedagogy,
edited by Pat Donohue and Ellen Quandhal.  Look especially at the
essays by Marolina Salvatori and Nina Schwartz.
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
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Ed's comment about psychologists and the "seat of reasoning" reminds me of
the Civil War general who said "My headquarters are in the saddle." Union
Army wags responded, "Then his headquarters are where his hindquarters
should be." Gail
 
 
On Mon, 1 Jun 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> My sense of it is that there is a kind of continuing turf war between
> philosophy and psychology about critical thinking, based on a profound
> difference in view about where the seat of reasoning is located. (Metaphor
> problems again: the psychologists no doubt favor the seat as opposed to
> the mind.) As David suggests, this new field has a good bit to offer us,
> some of it obviously overlapping with what we do and some not. --Ed White
>
>
> On Mon, 1 Jun 1998, Christine Hult wrote:
>
> > In a talk I heard recently by Jeanne Fahnestock, she suggested that the
> > "critical thinking" movement we've seen in comp studies lately is really
> > the "logic" part of rhetoric, that historically has resided in the domain
> > of philosophy, I guess since Peter Ramos.  It seemed helpful to me to
> > think of critical thinking as brining logic back into comp studies.  Does
> > anyone else have a different take on the whole thrust behind so-called
> > "critical thinking"?  Christine Hult
> >
>
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Kairotica: News <Now> On Computers & Writing
Brought to you by
_Kairos: A Journal For Teachers of Writing in Webbed Environments_
http://english.ttu.edu/kairos/
 
For immediate release * Apologies for cross-postings
Please forward as appropriate * Inquiries:siering@bsu.edu
 
* Multi-Authored "Hypertext Reflections" Wins 2nd Annual Best Webtext
Award
The Kairos Best Webtext Award is intended to recognize the most
effective engagement of the medium in presenting useful and innovative
information to teachers of writing in native webbed environments. The
winner is sponsored by the journal Kairos: A Journal For Teachers of
Writing in Webbed Environments.
 
The 1998 winner, announced on May 29 at the Computers & Writing
Conference at the University of Florida, was "Hypertext Reflections:
Exploring the Rhetoric, Poetic, and Pragmatics of Hypertext" by Mike
Palmquist, Will Hochman, Beth Kolko, Emily Golson, Jonathan Alexander,
Luann Barnes, and Kate Kiefer.
<http://english.ttu.edu/kairos/2.2/features/reflections/bridge.html>
The winners received a package of software and other materials
generously donated by Daedalus Integrated Writing Environments, Norton,
SixthFloor and Lilikoi as well as a plaque and a small cash award.
 
Other finalists for the 1998 award were Doug Brent for "Rhetorics of the
Web: Implications for Teachers of Literacy"
<http://english.ttu.edu/kairos/2.1/features/brent/bridge.html>
and Sandye Thompson's "Speaking of the MOOn: Textual Realities and the
Body Electric"
<http://english.ttu.edu/kairos/2.2/coverweb/sandye/tunnel1.html]> The
winner and finalists were chosen, after an initial open nominations
process, via anonymous ballot by the Kairos Editorial Staff and Board,
along with the invited ballots of all previous finalists.  To be
eligible for the award, the nominated webtext must have been published
during the calendar year 1997, and be available free via the World-Wide
Web.
 
 
---
* Issue 3.2 To Feature Edited Proceedings of C&W Conference
_Kairos_ is pleased to announce that its forthcoming Fall 1998 issue
(3.2) will feature at least in part an edited Proceedings of the 14th
annual Computers & Writing Conference in Gainesville just concluded. All
presenters at the conference will be invited to publish annotated,
linked abstracts of their presentations, and to submit fully webbed
presentations of their work for editorial review and possible
publication in a "Best of C&W" overview.  The special issue will be
guest edited by News Editor James Inman of the University of Michigan,
who will lead an editorial team which includes Barry Maid of the
University of Arkansas at Little Rock, Lisa Gerrard of the University of
California at Los Angeles, and Donna Sewell of Valdosta State
University.  For further information, contact Inman at jinman@umich.edu.
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Along the lines of this discussion about critical thinking and another
discussion on the Writing Center list about formulaic writing, I recommend
reading Donna Qualley's book *Turns of Thought:  Teaching Composition as
Reflexive Inquiry*, which just came out from Heinemann.  Besides being
wonderfully insightful (and reflexive) about how to teach students to be
reflexive, "essayistic," and thus critical, writers and readers, the book
is a pleasure to read.
 
Terry Myers Zawacki
Director-Linked Courses Program/Interim Director-Writing Center
English Department/George Mason University
Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
tzawacki@gmu.edu
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> First, I do wish Ira Shor and Karen Greenberg would recognize that they are
> caught in a personal dynamic, fueled by a characteristically "New York"
> attitude of playing on a large stage, that is neither productive nor
> wholesome nor welcome by most of the rest of us.  Things would be pretty
> much as they are now even if either or both of them had never existed.
> Here's hoping that both of them can remove their attention from each other's
> great sins and place their considerable talents more fully at the disposal
> of solutions.
>
 
Keith, as a lurker who is generally in awe of your considerable
contributions to this list, I'm surprised and somewhat offended by your
stereotyping of what is or isn't "characteristically New York."  By
writing our posts in the first place--and your own response fits in here--
we all play "on a large stage," don't we?
 
To some of us, and perhaps even to those who might give it a
bit of thought, calling an "attitude" "characteristically New York" and
general New York-bashing of this sort are often thinly-veiled forms of
anti-semitism, and I'm sure you don't want to
imply that.  Shor and Greenberg are extremely committed people, and if the
debate makes any of us uncomfortable, it's because the stakes are high and
the people involved are attempting to be direct and honest.  I find the
label "personal dynamic" in this case to be (perhaps inadvertently)
dismissive.  And directness, to me, is relentlessly "wholesome."
 
No response necessary, but something had to be said.
 
Fondly nonetheless,
DH
 
Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
Division of Liberal Arts
College of Arts and Sciences
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
Office Phone:  708.534.4586
Fax:           708.534.7895
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Lauren,
We pay readers $140 a day; we don't differentiate between ta's and profs.
 
Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
 
At 04:22 PM 5/27/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Hi--
>
>I'm not sure anyone on this list can help me, but I'll try anyway:
>I need to find out some sample rates for graduate student teaching
>assistants & graders in college courses.  Know any offhand?
>
>Some background:  Due to some not very effective efforts (not mine, I must
>point out) to WAC our institution, I (the writing center director here)
>have been serving as liaison between a first-year level history course and
>its grader.  The  rate that Dean's office and I agreed to pay this grader
>(an ABD at a first-rate ivy institution), a whopping $15/hour, has
>apparently  caused trouble in the finances office--even though this is the
>same rate we paid her _last_ term and that they signed off on.
>
>The plan is to show that other schools actually pay worthwhile rates.  So,
>again, know any offhand?  And if you don't, is there a place where I could
>quickly get to this information?
>
>Thanks much!  (If you're also on the wcenter list, you might remember a
>similar plea about tutor rates.)
>
>Lauren Fitzgerald
>
 
 
 
Dr. Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
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Somebody recently mentioned a listserve for teachers of basic writing.
Can someone send me the information I need to subscribe to it?  Rich
Haswell
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Yo Colleagues--
        These sobering discussions re: open admissions and the role of
remediation on the college campus are valuable, and I hope to see them
continue.  The discussion is resonating in interesting ways with my recent
and current reading of Readings' _The University in Ruins_ and Richard
Miller's _As If Learning Mattered_.
 
         I hope you all don't mind, but I've copied some of the discussion
for the graduate colloquium on basic writing pedagogy I'm teaching second
summer session.  Thanks, Keith Rhodes, for the questions below, which I
intend to  bring into the colloquium, and for helping me know who I'll be
voting for in our next elections:  as a Texan (and Dick Fulkerson's
colleague), I can happily vote for him for governor or any other dang thing
he'd agree to run for!
 
Dick Fulkerson in '99!
 
Donna D-O
 
  The real solutions to this problem
>lie outside any conceivable disciplinary activity.  I suspect that any
>number of us ought to become involved in elective politics (Governor Dick
>Fulkerson--doesn't that image just light up the imagination!); but short of
>that we're mostly wasting our breath--er, fingernails.
>
>Our issue is much more limited: Given these conditions, does open
>admissions, as it will be politically constructed, do more good than harm?
>And, besides lobbying our own institutions in light of our answer, what can
>we do about the larger problem from within our disciplinary work?
>
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Associate Professor of English
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
(formerly East Texas State University)
Commerce, TX 75429
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Apologies for the cross postings!
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Once again, I encourage you all to
 
***********************************
* Come one, come all              *
*       to the Virtual Town Hall! *
***********************************
 
Many of you are back from an invigorating conference and ready to "detox"
by discussing what it all MEANS.  Let's do just that--and wrap up the
(Virtual and) Town Hall discussions by meeting on Lingua MOO to decide who
we've decided to become, and WHY.
 
Steve Krause, our host for this week on Rhetnet, will be hosting a MOO
session on Lingua MOO on Wednesday night, June 3, at 4 pm Pacific time (5
pm Mountain, 6 pm Central, and 7 pm Eastern). *****NOTE TIME CHANGE!*****
The MOO session will be held at the C-FEST Forum at LINGUA MOO (Directions
below).  We hope to see you all there to continue our discussion of "the
electronic metamorphosis" in real time!
 
 
                          ********************
                To get to the C-FEST Forum at LINGUA MOO
 
                  [telnet to: lingua.utdallas.edu 8888]
                                   or
                    [WWW: http://lingua.utdallas.edu]
                 (Instructions for logging on are below)
Here's how to get to Lingua MOO:
 
1.  Telnet to:  Lingua.utdallas.edu 8888
2.  Log on as a guest if you do not have a character at Lingua.
        (at Lingua welcome screen type: connect guest firstname)
3.  Type '@go C-FEST' to get to the forum room.
4.  Read the instructions in the room description about where to sit and
        how to talk.
5.  To quit the MOO, type @quit.
                          ********************
 
Once again,to subscribe to the Rhetnet-L list send email to
listproc@lists.missouri.edu, leave the subject line blank, and in the first
line of the note, put: subscribe rhetnet-l yourfirstname yourlastname
 
Here's a schedule for the remaining Virtual Town Hall:
 
WEEK ONE:  Where's the proof?  And What should we be doing with
                computers and writing?
 
Invited speakers on the rhetnet email list:  Eric Crump (May 14-17),
                Paul LeBlanc (May 18-20)
 
MOO sessions:  Wed, May 13, Eric Crump and literacy (a response
                to Cindy's keynote address at CCCC) at a pre-scheduled
                C-Fest
 
WEEK TWO:  Preparing for the conference:  is there a rhetoric to computers
and writing?  Who decides what it will be?  What is writing (academic or
otherwise) becoming?
 
Invited speakers on the rhetnet email list:  Lisa Gerrard (May 20-24),
                Janet Cross (May 25-28)
 
MOO sessions:  Wednesday, May 20, Lisa Gerrard and and Paul LeBlanc:
                who we have/are  becoming in our field
                Monday, May 25, Janet Cross and the process of becoming
 
WEEK THREE (postconference):  What we will become
 
Invited Speakers on Rhetnet:  Steve Krause (May 31-June 3),
                the Computers and Writing Community
 
MOO session:  Wednesday, June 3, Steve Krause and Everyone:
                what the future holds:  the "electronic metamorphosis
                of the academy"
 
You can find more information about the Virtual Town Hall meetings at the
Town Hall web site at  www.nsula.edu/~jfbarber/townhall.html
 
--Becky
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At 01:34 PM 6/1/98 -0400, Chet Pryor wrote:
>     Surprisingly, when a parallel thread began on an African-American
>listserve I subscribe to, I expected to see a rabid defense of remedial
>education within the CUNY system.  Oddly, discussions have centered around
>two peripheral issues, (1) the failure of the public schools to educate
>and (2) the early onset of anti-intellectualism in urban adolescent
>culture. Many correspondents vindicate those who oppose continued funding
>of basic writing and other remediation programs following the popular
>conservative argument that it is not the college's job to reteach high
>school.
 
One thing I love about comp/rhet is that it's one of the few locations in
which I can pass for a conservative, so I'll play this out a bit.  The whole
reason for having a professoriate is to have people who can address advanced
learning of advanced knowledge.  We're neither best suited for nor best
applied to the end of genuinely remedial work.  To our credit, we've learned
to do it because it's helped.  That is not an optimal result.  Indeed, even
with students with "remedial" needs, we'd most likely be best off teaching
what we know and simply de-valuing whatever requirements students supposedly
need "remediation" to address.  Personally, I'd prefer simply forgetting
about grammatical accuracy over excluding those who cannot use elite written
English (okay, so I'm not really a conservative, I just play one in
cybercompspace).  I've never seen bad grammar get in the way of
understanding rhetorical form (in fact, the latter helps the former).
There's a bigger problem, then, in that much of what is called "remediation"
is high-level work.  Still, in a sensible curriculum it would not make sense
to have professors remediate; and if we don't have sensible curricula, then
we should get right on it and develop some.
 
Further, there's a lot of evidence that lack of consequences makes it harder
to get students to attend to what they _could_ (leaving aside the notorious
"should") learn in high school.  Many semi-conservatives want to send a
strong message, "Get it or get out," hoping rather more for the former than
the latter.
 
Now, if you'll excuse me, it's time for Brother Limbaugh.  Meta-dittos, Rush
(or something like that).
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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Here is the address of the e-mail list that concerns critical thinking and
its teaching.
 
                LISTSERV-DAEMON@SONOMA.EDU
 
Sonoma is Richard Paul's school, but he doesn't run this moderated list.  It
is called   Think-Prof.  I understand that it isn't nearly so active a list
as WPA.
 
You can subscribe by sending this message to that address.
 
        subscribe Think-Prof bill clinton (use your name instead of our
leader's)
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Our librarian has just informed me that there is an unspecified (almost,
but not quite bottomless) amount of book-buying money that must be spent
before June 11.  I know we had quite a long "what books to buy discussion"
last March or so, but I seemed to have trashed most of it--and lost the
rest.  Could someone help me find the thread of that discussion in the
archives?  And, if anyone has book(s) to recommend, please contact me
privately. I've already ordered everything out of the Earlbaum catalog that
looked appropriate, and everything mentioned on the list over the past few
days.
 
I'll never quite come to grips with the "feast and famine" cycles of
university life--the feasts always seem to creep up on me unawares.
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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> On Tue, 2 Jun 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
>
> Somebody recently mentioned a listserve for teachers of basic writing.
> Can someone send me the information I need to subscribe to it?  Rich
> Haswell
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Rich,
     Sounds like you're speaking of CBW-L (Conference on Basic Writing).
To subscribe send a post to <listserv@tc.umn.edu> with the message
"Subscribe CBW-L firstname lastname."   That should do it.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
 
 
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Remember that WPA has been archived on a web page since last July. The postings
 are stored month at a time, and you can organized each set by date, author, or
 topic. The web page address is gcinfo.gc.maricopa.edu/~wpa/
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Sorry for the cross-posting!
 
Once again, I find myself scrambling to find a few, good teaching of
writing to staff multiple sections of FYC sequence.  If you know of
anyone who might be interested, please forward this to them.  If you
have recent MAs or ABD folks looking for part-time work, we've got a
friendly, collegial environment (and a great view of Pearly pond and
Mount Monadnock!!)  Here's the formal post.
 
Openings for several part-time faculty to teach FYC.
MA required, along with teaching experience, preferably at the
College level.  Positions will generally be for both Fall and Spring
terms.
 
 Send a current CV along with letter(s) of
recommendation to:
 
Sarah T. Dangelantonio
Associate Professor of English
College Writing Coordinator
Franklin Pierce College
Rindge, NH  03461
 
Rindge is about 30 mins from VT border, 10 mins from MA border; we
have faculty commuting from Fitchburg, Springfield, Dover NH, Concord
NH, Portsmouth NH, Nashua NH, Fall River MA, Boston-area.
 
Our salary is better than average for the state of NH (more than the
state schools), but probably less than in Massachusetts at state
schools; part-time have the usual privileges (library, parking,
faculty and department meetings, faculty dining hall, etc.), plus access to faculty
development $$ and additional funding from the Academic Dean's office
for memberships, subscriptions and the like.  Part-time faculty also
may work in the college's Writing Center.
 
Thanks much.
 
Sarah  Dangelantonio, Associate Professor of English
WPA, Director of the Write Place
Franklin Pierce College
Rindge, NH  03461
603.899.4295
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Me too. Gail Hapke
 
On Tue, 2 Jun 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Somebody recently mentioned a listserve for teachers of basic writing.
> Can someone send me the information I need to subscribe to it?  Rich
> Haswell
>
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May I ask a naive question here? I have an 18-year-old son who hasn't been
blessed with a particularly academic mentality. He's a musician ;-) with a
highly artistic temperament :-( . Anyway, he's going to attend a two-year
community college this coming fall with the intention of transferring into
the University of Illinois department of music at a (much) later date
(like two years from now. . .) My question is, what's wrong with diverting
kids who aren't entirely ready for a four-year college into a two-year
college? This isn't in any way an argument against open admissions or
basic writing. I'm just wondering why the community college route is being
portrayed as the kiss of death. Gail
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Gail asked,
>
> May I ask a naive question here? I have an 18-year-old son who hasn't been
> blessed with a particularly academic mentality. He's a musician ;-) with a
> highly artistic temperament :-( . Anyway, he's going to attend a two-year
> community college this coming fall with the intention of transferring into
> the University of Illinois department of music at a (much) later date
> (like two years from now. . .) My question is, what's wrong with diverting
> kids who aren't entirely ready for a four-year college into a two-year
> college? This isn't in any way an argument against open admissions or
> basic writing. I'm just wondering why the community college route is being
> portrayed as the kiss of death. Gail
>
Wearing one of my hats, I serve as the advisor for scientific and
technical communication majors at Michigan Tech. Most of them
(we have about 100) discover our program after they've been in
engineering, pre-med, or computer science for 1, 2, or more years.
MTU privileges early declaration of a major. Many students here
thrive on that early disciplinary identity, but others (many of
whom I see in my advising role) are oppressed by it.
 
That's one reason that I think some students should begin
their post-high-school education in a community
college. For one thing, being forced to declare a major prematurely
can be another kind of kiss of death for some students.
Some (many?) (most??) students need some time to explore alternatives.
 
Other students should perhaps both begin and end their immediate
post-high-school education in a community college. I've been
tuned in to this idea lately because for some reason that I
missed, this week the television news has been filled with stories
about the need for vocationally trained students to fill technical jobs.
Community colleges train those employees. Meanwhile, academia
is not known for being able to employ everyone it trains to fill
ITS jobs, as discussions on this very list will attest.
 
kk
--
---------------------------------------------------------------
       Karla Saari Kitalong  kitalong@mtu.edu
---------------------------------------------------------------
URL:   http://www.hu.mtu.edu/~kitalong/
voice: 906-487-3262         Michigan Technological University
fax  : 906-487-3559         Houghton, MI 49931
---------------------------------------------------------------
  "'Things could be worse' just doesn't sing like 'If it feels
          good, do it!!'" -- Arlo to Janis, June 2, 1998
---------------------------------------------------------------
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We have been working in Arizona to create "pathways" into the university for
students who start at community colleges. These community college pathways
are, in fact, similar to the pathways that "native" students follow through
the university. We have agreed (as Karla sugests) that there is no "one size
fits all majors" program that students can take in a community college. What
we did was to sort university majors according to the point in a your academic
progress when you have to start choosing courses with your major in mind. It
was really interesting. We found, for example, that there are a handful of
majors where you have to start following the curriculum from day 1 (nursing,
some engineering or engineering technology programs, architecture, etc.).
These majors account for 13% of the students in the university. On the other
hand, there was a large group of majors for which a student could prepare by
following a solid general ed program (we have the Arizona General Education
Curriculum--meets lower division gen ed requirements everywhere), taking
alternative language through to fourth semester competency, and completing a
total of 64 hours. You can then complete any of these majors at any AZ
university in the 56 hours that remain. This group of majors (most of the
liberal arts majors) account for 67% of the students in the university. There
is another group of majors where you have to start making choices after you
have completed a year's work (about 20% of our students). This way of sorting
major was interesting in itself, and it gives both native students and
community college students a good way to looking at their curricular options.
There is nothing wrong with starting college at a community college under any
circumstances. Students have more security in doing so when there are good
articulation agreements in place that level the playing field for native and
transfer students. Community college transfers do wonderfully well at ASU, and
we are delighted to be involved in an interdependent system that allows
students to make their best use of public postsecondary opportunities in the
state. Local students in the Phoenix area tend to treat the university and the
community college as one big system.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I should add to the previous post that AZ universities have liberal admission
standards, but they are not "open admissions" universities. The community
colleges are essentially "open admissions" institutions, and a student can
qualify for admission to the university as a transfer student by completing 24
hours of transferrable course work at the community college with a GPA of 2.0
or higher. Many students who start at the community college are actually
eligible for admission to the university but may choose the smaller CC campus
with smaller lower division classes (and ample free parking) as a more
comfortable place to start college. we also have lots of students who "swirl,"
picking up a course or two at the CC, "reverse transferring" from the
university to the CC, and so on.
 
This kind of "mission differentiation" does not much bother me. It is a
strength of our state system, in fact. It does bother me, however, when the
university does not meet the educational needs of the students it is willing
to admit. I got in a big fight shortly after I got here about the University's
refusal to offer its own basic writing course, preferring to sub-contract the
task to the CC in a non-credit course offered on campus. I lost and (more
importantly) our students lost in the short run. The sub-contracting
arrangement did not work well, but it did clear the way for "stretch" which
now allows us to meet the writing needs of the students we admit in a way
where we can demonstrate that the students are doing "college level work" but
at an appropriate pace.
 
The goal of our system of public education should be, in my view, to ensure
that no educational path--wherever it starts--leads to a dead end, ever.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dear WPA Folks,
 
At ASU, approximately 170 of our 600 sections of composition are offered
in electronic classrooms.  I've been talking with our vice-provosts
about strategies for increasing that number.  For those of you in
programs that offer a substantial number of sections in electronic
classrooms, I'd like to know how you pay for all those classrooms.  At
the University of Texas, for example, there is a university-wide
technology fee.  I'd also like to know if anyone out there has had
positive experiences with "dumb" terminals networked to servers.  Thanks
for whatever information/guidance/advice you care to offer.
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
office: (602) 965-3853  home: (602) 491-6813, fax: (602) 965-3451
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Duane--
 
I wish I could tell you all our wonderful experience about funding
computer classrooms.  Alas, I can't.
 
However, if you want to know about great uses of "dumb" terminals, check
with the folks at the University of Florida.  I'm just back from
Computers & Writing there and was most impressed with their Networked
Writing Environment (NWE).  It all runs off a unix based x-windows system.
 
Good luck,
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Gail,
 
    I guess I am naive, too.  Who is portraying community college as death's
kiss?  I think many students who are not ready--intellectually, academically,
emotionally--should try community college, or get a job and work awhile before
going  to a university.  I know my first two years of college were an academic
waste of time.  The year off  from school I took and just worked was one of
the most forgettable years of my life, but it really made me excited and eager
to go back to college.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
gail l hapke wrote:
 
> May I ask a naive question here? I have an 18-year-old son who hasn't been
> blessed with a particularly academic mentality. He's a musician ;-) with a
> highly artistic temperament :-( . Anyway, he's going to attend a two-year
> community college this coming fall with the intention of transferring into
> the University of Illinois department of music at a (much) later date
> (like two years from now. . .) My question is, what's wrong with diverting
> kids who aren't entirely ready for a four-year college into a two-year
> college? This isn't in any way an argument against open admissions or
> basic writing. I'm just wondering why the community college route is being
> portrayed as the kiss of death. Gail
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David wisely enough states the premise about starting college at a cc:
        "The goal of our system of public education should be, in my view, to
        ensure that no educational path--wherever it starts--leads to a
        dead end, ever."
But we have to recognize that all cc's are not the same.  For instance, we
have 7 feeder ccs in our area.  One of them sends over 50% to
universities; another sends fewer than 10%.  However wonderful the
teachers may be, the quality of preparation is necessarily very different.
I think overall the transfer rate from cc's to four-year institutions in
California (as opposed to Arizona) is very low.  I don't say this to
diminish either the work or the workers but as a counter to the posts that
have been more positive about the "path" that starts in an abstracted cc
than my experience warrants.  --Ed White
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Like Deb, I tend to lurk on this list, but the conversation on remediation
and community colleges has me wanting to say a word or two.
 
Like most of the kids I grew up with who went to college at all, I went to
a community college for my first two years. That's what we could afford, so
that is what we did. Turns out, it was a good preparation for what came
after.
 
Ed is right, though, that not all community colleges are created equal,
but, of course, that is true at every level of schooling.
 
I think what bothers me about CUNY's decision--and the decision of other 4
year institutions--to leave remediation to the two year schools is rather
complicated.
 
First of all, very few of us actually agree on what constitutes
remediation. So, where you are planning to attend college is probably the
most important factor in whether or not your scores are considered low
enough for remediation.
 
Second, many entrance-level courses have been cut not because we don't
believe we should be offering entrance-level courses but because our
colleges and universities are experiencing budget cuts that won't allow for
those courses to be offered.
 
Third, turning community colleges into the remediation centers while 4 year
colleges and universities pretend that they just have a better prepared
population of students smacks of elitism. (Besides, it is very obvious to
me that not everyone goes to a community college because they are either
underprepared for the 4 year schools or they want the fast track into a
vocation. Hard as it might be to accept this, a lot of students simply
can't afford more than that, and community colleges have just as big a
burden tending to the needs of both underprepared and prepared students as
the 4 year schools do.)
 
That's it for now. Somebody must have hit a sore spot. I'm rarely moved to
write to lists at all.
                        Diana George
 
 
 
>David wisely enough states the premise about starting college at a cc:
>        "The goal of our system of public education should be, in my view, to
>        ensure that no educational path--wherever it starts--leads to a
>        dead end, ever."
>But we have to recognize that all cc's are not the same.  For instance, we
>have 7 feeder ccs in our area.  One of them sends over 50% to
>universities; another sends fewer than 10%.  However wonderful the
>teachers may be, the quality of preparation is necessarily very different.
>I think overall the transfer rate from cc's to four-year institutions in
>California (as opposed to Arizona) is very low.  I don't say this to
>diminish either the work or the workers but as a counter to the posts that
>have been more positive about the "path" that starts in an abstracted cc
>than my experience warrants.  --Ed White
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Barry,
Thanks for the tip about Florida.  She you in Tucson next month.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Barry Maid [SMTP:bmmaid@UALR.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 03, 1998 11:15 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms
>
> Duane--
>
> I wish I could tell you all our wonderful experience about funding
> computer classrooms.  Alas, I can't.
>
> However, if you want to know about great uses of "dumb" terminals,
> check
> with the folks at the University of Florida.  I'm just back from
> Computers & Writing there and was most impressed with their Networked
> Writing Environment (NWE).  It all runs off a unix based x-windows
> system.
>
> Good luck,
>
> Barry Maid
> bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Ed's point that not all community colleges are created equal is well taken,
but at the same time we have to acknowledge the importance of the official
fiction of "professional courtesy" that says all institutions are created
equal--a fiction that we readily observe with regard to other baccalaureate
institutions but are reluctant to observe with regard to community colleges.
It is equally a fiction in both cases, just as it is with regard to two
different sections of the same course taught on our own campuses. Nothing
poisons discussion between universities and community colleges as much as the
university's willingness to discriminate among accredited community colleges
but not among accredited universities.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Deborah Holdstein wrote:
 
>To some of us, and perhaps even to those who might give it a
>bit of thought, calling an "attitude" "characteristically New York" and
>general New York-bashing of this sort are often thinly-veiled forms of
>anti-semitism, and I'm sure you don't want to
>imply that.
 
So I've been told, lately.  It makes no sense to me, from the experience of
being Jewish and having lived one year in New York (which I still call my
"year abroad"); but if that's how people see it, I sure don't mean it.  The
'tude I noticed in New York (which didn't discriminate along any lines as
far as I could tell) was that anything that happened in New York was
automatically much more dramatic than things that happened elsewhere.
Remember that classic old New Yorker cover?
 
As to other points made, I'll just stand accused, for good or ill.
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
 
"[T]he thought finds the language, and the language finds the thought.  At
the heart of the composition process is the fact that ends and means are
mutually dependent."  - Ann E. Berthoff
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On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, Diana George wrote:
>
> I think what bothers me about CUNY's decision--and the decision of other 4
> year institutions--to leave remediation to the two year schools is rather
> complicated.
>
> First of all, very few of us actually agree on what constitutes
> remediation. So, where you are planning to attend college is probably the
> most important factor in whether or not your scores are considered low
> enough for remediation.
>
> Second, many entrance-level courses have been cut not because we don't
> believe we should be offering entrance-level courses but because our
> colleges and universities are experiencing budget cuts that won't allow for
> those courses to be offered.
>
> Third, turning community colleges into the remediation centers while 4 year
> colleges and universities pretend that they just have a better prepared
> population of students smacks of elitism. (Besides, it is very obvious to
> me that not everyone goes to a community college because they are either
> underprepared for the 4 year schools or they want the fast track into a
> vocation. Hard as it might be to accept this, a lot of students simply
> can't afford more than that, and community colleges have just as big a
> burden tending to the needs of both underprepared and prepared students as
> the 4 year schools do.)
>
> That's it for now. Somebody must have hit a sore spot. I'm rarely moved to
> write to lists at all.
>                         Diana George
>
>
 
I like Diana's assessment of the "remediation" issue. The question
should be, not "who goes to school where?" or "what institution has the
most cachet?" but "what do students need, wherever they go to school?"
Although I don't much like the CUNY decision, there were a couple of
things about the reaction to it that disturbed me as well. First was the
implication that getting into a 4-year institution was the issue (rather
than learning to write/communicate/think critically/etc.); second, was
the use of the term "remediation," as if everyone knows what it means, who
needs it, AND who doesn't. I don't particularly care for the term itself,
because it implies a deficit model of teaching, but if we start with that
premise, who DOESN'T need remediation? All college students should be able
to benefit from writing instruction. Besides,  if we label one focus of
writing instruction (like use of standard English) remedial we are
just asking for someone to come along and cut our funding for it, because
gosh if it's remedial then it must have been somebody else's job to teach
it. I wonder if it's the old problem of language driving ideology rather
than vice versa.
It's especially ironic, I think, that "remedial" writing has come to be
associated with sentence structures, style, and choice of diction, which
in my opinion belong at the top of the instructional pyramid rather than
at the bottom. Just a thought: maybe if our predecessors had focused on
invention, inquiry and organization as the fundamental rhetorical skills,
as opposed to stylistics, we would be teaching standard English in
upper-level composition classes and worrying about losing funding for
"remedial" classes in the topoi, etc.
        Gail
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1.  Check to see whether your library already owns Theresa Enos's
Encyclopedia of Rhetoric and Composition from Garland.  (That's a quick $100.)
 
2.  Similarly the two-volume Encyclopedia of English Studies and Language
Arts edited by Alan Purves by Scholastic press and NCTE.
 
Other useful titles:
 
3. Composition in the Twenty-First Century, ed. Lynn Boom, Don Daiker, and
Ed White from SIU press.
 
4.  Albert Kitzhaber's Rhetoric in American Colleges, 1850-1900. SMU press.
 
5.  Robin Varnum  Fencing with Words, about Amherst's program, from NCTE.
 
6.  John Brereton's The Origins of Composition Studies in the American
College, 1875-1925: A Documentary History from U. of Pittsburgh.
 
(I now teach a course in the history of the discipline, and these last three
are crucial in that pursuit.)
 
7.  Bob Connors has a new book from U. of Pittsburgh.
 
And see what collections of articles your library has.
 
8.  E.g. Tate, Corbett, and Myers  A Writing Teacher's Sourcebook (Oxford),
 
9.  Wiley, Gleason, and Phelps  Composition in Four Keys (Mayfield), and
 
10. Victor Villanueva's Cross Talk in Composition Theory, NCTE.
 
11. Plus Keywords in Composition Studies Ed. Paul Heilker and Peter
Vandenberg from Boynton/Cook.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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I am convinced that the only viable, long-term strategy for providing
students with in-class, hands-on computer access is one that requires
students to purchase their own portable computers.  Increasing numbers of
campus administrators are beginning to realize that providing an
up-to-date computer (terminal) for every seat in large numbers of classes
is infeasible unless they turn this responsibility (and the bill) directly
over to students and parents.
 
Campuses will increasingly provide only the network infrastructure and
perhaps technical support for the equipment they require and leave the
purchase of network interfaces (computers) up to the students. I am
currently in favor of low-cost, light-weight, dumb terminals for these
purposes; $2000 laptops seem, to me, too expensive and not so good a match
with the typical student lifestyle. Others will no doubt disagree.
 
The move to portables and/or laptops is obviously rife with problems--too
many to consider here.  Let me suggest that while the laptop approach to
the problem of in-class CAI seems to be the only feasible choice, it will
be so difficult to accomplish (especially in most public institutions)
that I predict many campuses will simply give up on the idea of in-class
computer interaction. Consequently, this new era in campus technology will
(1) pass the increasing costs of CAI to students and parents, thereby
raising the price of higher education significantly;  and (2) increase the
distance between the haves and have nots.
 
Duane, I recommend that you propose a program that anticipates these
changes.  I suggest that you investigate the feasibility of
campus-provided, low-tech, portable dumb terminals designed to interface
with highly coordinated campus network infrastructures.  You might sell
your proposal to your dean, etc. as a fully functional pilot study that
will help your campus make the transition to the day when the school
provides the network but not the interface.
 
- Todd Taylor
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Todd,
Thanks for the suggestions. I will share them with administrators here.
I'd like others on the listserv to  respond to your suggestion that
students buy their own inexpensive laptops.  At a big (44,000 students)
public university like ASU, one issue is students' personal financial
resources. Given that, it's one thing to ask students in a particular
major to buy a machine.  It's another thing to ask all students to do
so. Tutition at ASU is relatively inexpensive (about $2000 per year for
in-state students), but for some of our students $2000 is a lot of
money.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: TODD TAYLOR [SMTP:twtaylor@EMAIL.UNC.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 03, 1998 1:28 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
>
> I am convinced that the only viable, long-term strategy for providing
> students with in-class, hands-on computer access is one that requires
> students to purchase their own portable computers.  Increasing numbers
> of
> campus administrators are beginning to realize that providing an
> up-to-date computer (terminal) for every seat in large numbers of
> classes
> is infeasible unless they turn this responsibility (and the bill)
> directly
> over to students and parents.
>
> Campuses will increasingly provide only the network infrastructure and
> perhaps technical support for the equipment they require and leave the
> purchase of network interfaces (computers) up to the students. I am
> currently in favor of low-cost, light-weight, dumb terminals for these
> purposes; $2000 laptops seem, to me, too expensive and not so good a
> match
> with the typical student lifestyle. Others will no doubt disagree.
>
> The move to portables and/or laptops is obviously rife with
> problems--too
> many to consider here.  Let me suggest that while the laptop approach
> to
> the problem of in-class CAI seems to be the only feasible choice, it
> will
> be so difficult to accomplish (especially in most public institutions)
> that I predict many campuses will simply give up on the idea of
> in-class
> computer interaction. Consequently, this new era in campus technology
> will
> (1) pass the increasing costs of CAI to students and parents, thereby
> raising the price of higher education significantly;  and (2) increase
> the
> distance between the haves and have nots.
>
> Duane, I recommend that you propose a program that anticipates these
> changes.  I suggest that you investigate the feasibility of
> campus-provided, low-tech, portable dumb terminals designed to
> interface
> with highly coordinated campus network infrastructures.  You might
> sell
> your proposal to your dean, etc. as a fully functional pilot study
> that
> will help your campus make the transition to the day when the school
> provides the network but not the interface.
>
> - Todd Taylor
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Since Keith wants me to be Governor (of Missouri, no less) and I appreciate
the support, I should probably at least be frank about reactions to posts.
 
In composition I definitely pass for a conservative.
 
I want to caution against the too easy equation of "remedial" or "basic"
with "grammatically poor."  (Or even "speakers of non-standard dialect.")
 
For the record, the major reason that students in Texas fail the TASP
(placement) exam is for a failure to elaborate sufficiently.  The test is
holistically scored by a wide range of raters going at high speed.  They are
virtually told to ignore mechanics.
 
For quite a few years my department has been administering a writing sample
based on TASP for our own new students here, and scoring it according to the
state rubric, by graduate assistants.  The same thing holds.  Poor mechanics
will rarely earn a paper a reduced rating, but lack of focus or lack of
development will do it quickly.  (Of course, often the two show up together.)
 
My experience with first-year students is pretty much the reverse of Rich
Haswell's.  I keep wondering how the students in my 101/102 classes could
ever have passed TASP, but I know they have.  Even their out-of-class
writing with 10 days to do it is frequently lacking in clear focus and
extremely undeveloped.
 
I don't teach our Basic Writing, but I don't recall hearing many remarks
about students placed in it who are actually ready for 101.
 
Now I agree with Rich that this is an expensive burden--it is indeed a 3 hr.
non-credit course.  And it differentially strikes minority students and
those from weak high schools.
 
(BTW  We also have several levels of remedial mathematics and an extremely
high failure rate in pre-algebra and our required algebra course.  On our
campus it's a much worse situation than English.  It's not uncommon for
students to take pre-algebra for no credit three or four times, and then
take algebra an equal number.  At least in English, we're fairly serious
about actually helping students learn what they need to know to pass the
tests.)
 
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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David is of course right here from the administrative point of view.  I
was thinking rather of the teacher trying to set curriculum and standards.
Isn't there bound to be a difference if class X has only one or two people
planning to transfer to a four-year college and class Y has half or more
making such plans?  Our outcomes group will shortly be posting a draft
document to the list which argues against such a difference, though, and I
would be happy to hear that my supposition is wrong in fact as well as in
bureaucratic fiction. --Ed White
 
On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Ed's point that not all community colleges are created equal is well taken,
> but at the same time we have to acknowledge the importance of the official
> fiction of "professional courtesy" that says all institutions are created
> equal--a fiction that we readily observe with regard to other baccalaureate
> institutions but are reluctant to observe with regard to community colleges.
> It is equally a fiction in both cases, just as it is with regard to two
> different sections of the same course taught on our own campuses. Nothing
> poisons discussion between universities and community colleges as much as the
> university's willingness to discriminate among accredited community colleges
> but not among accredited universities.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Gail's statement makes me turn back to Jim Berlin's Rhetoric and Reality.
She says, in part
        "It's especially ironic, I think, that "remedial" writing has come
to be associated with sentence structures, style, and choice of diction,
which in my opinion belong at the top of the instructional pyramid rather
than at the bottom. Just a thought: maybe if our predecessors had focused
on invention, inquiry and organization as the fundamental rhetorical
skills, as opposed to stylistics, we would be teaching standard English in
upper-level composition classes and worrying about losing funding for
"remedial" classes in the topoi, etc. "
        Gail
 
Berlin argues that "remedial" writing started at Harvard in the 1880s in
fact as a way to keep the new democratic college from becoming too
democratic--in short as a way to keep the riff-raff out (my simplification
of Berlin).  Thus an emphasis on correctness and felicity was most
important because these were, and are, the social class markers.  The old
required rhetoric courses, which did deal with more substantial matters,
then disappeared from the upper division, since writing had been defined
as a high school subject with strong social parameters.  The Harvard
pattern spread rapidly throughout American higher education. If Berlin is
right, and I think he is, then there is a grim consistency to the CUNY
pattern.  We have a sad history to live down.
                                                        --Ed White
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Ed,
   Back in the early 70s when I was teaching at (the now defunct)
Williamsport Area Community College in upstate Pennsylvania, we devised a
stratified system of comp. based on degree requirements.  We maintained
one comp. (EN 01) specifically for certificate-program students who may
have had basic-skills deficiencies but who needed some practice writing
that could be transferred to a business setting.  We had another comp.
(EN 10) specifically for A.A. and A.A.S. students who needed work in
critical thinking as well as rhetoric but who didn't have a real need for
argumentation of research techniques.  Our real first-year comp.
(EN101/102) was only taught to transfer students.  As you might suspect, a
student who entered college as an A.A. candidate and who later changed to
a transfer program would have to take fyc all over again.  It was a
standing joke that our students were 'out of WACC.'
 
    As I said, that college is now defunct.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, Edward White wrote:
>
> David is of course right here from the administrative point of view.  I
> was thinking rather of the teacher trying to set curriculum and
> standards.  Isn't there bound to be a difference if class X has only one
> or two people planning to transfer to a four-year college and class Y
> has half or more making such plans?  Our outcomes group will shortly be
> posting a draft document to the list which argues against such a
> difference, though, and I would be happy to hear that my supposition is
> wrong in fact as well as in bureaucratic fiction. --Ed White
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> >
> > Ed's point that not all community colleges are created equal is well
> > taken, but at the same time we have to acknowledge the importance of
> > the official fiction of "professional courtesy" that says all
> > institutions are created equal--a fiction that we readily observe with
> > regard to other baccalaureate institutions but are reluctant to
> > observe with regard to community colleges.  It is equally a fiction in
> > both cases, just as it is with regard to two different sections of the
> > same course taught on our own campuses. Nothing poisons discussion
> > between universities and community colleges as much as the
> > university's willingness to discriminate among accredited community
> > colleges but not among accredited universities.
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Yes, cost is one of the many serious problems posed by the laptop approach
to campus computing. For that reason among many others, I do not recommend
that universities currently adopt a laptop-for-every-student policy, but
for universities such as mine (which, by the way, is also a large public
university with $2000 annual in-state tuition) that are determined do so,
I'm in favor of considering lower-cost dumb terminals as opposed to
full-blown laptops.
 
I also do not recommend that large writing programs require all of their
sections to meet in online environments, but for programs that are
interested in doing so, I recommend that they consider the likely future
of campus CAI: even if you secure enough money this year to put a PC in
front of every student in every class in all 600 sections, I doubt that 4
years from now you will be able to replace them, leaving you in a massive
bind after philosophically reconfiguring your program and instructors to
make use of the technology you begged for earlier.
 
If, however, technologizing 600 sections seems right for your campus, your
writing program might be in a position to demonstrate the feasibility of a
low-cost, portable, dumb-terminal approach, potentially saving your future
students millions of aggregate dollars should your campus eventually catch
the laptop bug like mine has.
 
- Todd
 
On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, Duane Roen wrote:
 
> Todd,
> Thanks for the suggestions. I will share them with administrators here.
> I'd like others on the listserv to  respond to your suggestion that
> students buy their own inexpensive laptops.  At a big (44,000 students)
> public university like ASU, one issue is students' personal financial
> resources. Given that, it's one thing to ask students in a particular
> major to buy a machine.  It's another thing to ask all students to do
> so. Tuition at ASU is relatively inexpensive (about $2000 per year for
> in-state students), but for some of our students $2000 is a lot of
> money.
> Best,
> Duane
>
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: TODD TAYLOR [SMTP:twtaylor@EMAIL.UNC.EDU]
> > Sent: Wednesday, June 03, 1998 1:28 PM
> > To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> > Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
> >
> > I am convinced that the only viable, long-term strategy for providing
> > students with in-class, hands-on computer access is one that requires
> > students to purchase their own portable computers.  Increasing numbers
> > of
> > campus administrators are beginning to realize that providing an
> > up-to-date computer (terminal) for every seat in large numbers of
> > classes
> > is infeasible unless they turn this responsibility (and the bill)
> > directly
> > over to students and parents.
> >
> > Campuses will increasingly provide only the network infrastructure and
> > perhaps technical support for the equipment they require and leave the
> > purchase of network interfaces (computers) up to the students. I am
> > currently in favor of low-cost, light-weight, dumb terminals for these
> > purposes; $2000 laptops seem, to me, too expensive and not so good a
> > match
> > with the typical student lifestyle. Others will no doubt disagree.
> >
> > The move to portables and/or laptops is obviously rife with
> > problems--too
> > many to consider here.  Let me suggest that while the laptop approach
> > to
> > the problem of in-class CAI seems to be the only feasible choice, it
> > will
> > be so difficult to accomplish (especially in most public institutions)
> > that I predict many campuses will simply give up on the idea of
> > in-class
> > computer interaction. Consequently, this new era in campus technology
> > will
> > (1) pass the increasing costs of CAI to students and parents, thereby
> > raising the price of higher education significantly;  and (2) increase
> > the
> > distance between the haves and have nots.
> >
> > Duane, I recommend that you propose a program that anticipates these
> > changes.  I suggest that you investigate the feasibility of
> > campus-provided, low-tech, portable dumb terminals designed to
> > interface
> > with highly coordinated campus network infrastructures.  You might
> > sell
> > your proposal to your dean, etc. as a fully functional pilot study
> > that
> > will help your campus make the transition to the day when the school
> > provides the network but not the interface.
> >
> > - Todd Taylor
>
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I'm intrigued by network computers and dumb terminals myself.  When I recently
pitched a Writing Center plan to my college, it included both NCs *and* the
use of laptops.  Well, laptops of a sort... They're a word processing-only
laptop put out by a company called Alphasmart (www.alphasmart.com).
Basically, it's a keyboard with a little LED readout and some memory.  I own
one, and it works like a charm.  They cost two hundred dollars (!), weigh
under 2 lbs., are nearly indestructible, go 100 hours on 2 AA batteries, and
have no moving parts (ie floppy drives) -- you just dump the files into a Mac
or PC (it has outputs for both) through a keyboard cable.  It automatically
saves files on shutoff, so it's idiot-proof -- there's no commands to learn.
 
For a school with impacted computer rooms, you can just store a rack full of
them, and lend them out to students as needed -- this way, after going off to
the coffeehouse to work on papers for however many hours, they're only
spending a few minutes at the lab downloading.  This leaves NCs and PCs free
for their higher-level capabilities, like collaborative writing and Internet
use.
 
Sorry to run on like this, but I think a hybrid classroom of "smart keyboards"
and NCs could be a viable lower-maintenance and low-cost way to expand access
to more students. I haven't had a chance to try this set up yet, but if anyone
else has, I'd like to hear how it went.
 
-- Paul Collins, paulcllins@aol.com
Dominican College, Dept. of English
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I think the dumb portable computer solution sounds smart for less expensi=
ve
schools.  We go for the other extreme here at Drew where four years tuiti=
on
would buy a house.  All students are "given" one of the expensive laptops=
 
that Todd refers to (we're paying just under $2,000 for this year's model=
).
 The cost is built into fees over the four years, and is not an option. =
 
This way all students in a given year have the same model and we only hav=
e
four models to deal with and provide technical support for at any given
time.  We've been doing this since 1985 or thereabouts, so have it down t=
o
something of a science now.  The campus is completely networked and
computers come with a network card and cable which students can use in
their rooms, in lounges, in the library, and even in the snack bar.  Yet
because we do this we have no networked writing classrooms -- students ju=
st
bring their computers to class and use the network outside of class for
homework, picking up assignments, dropping off homework, electronic
discussion, and so on.  Finally I have persuaded the college to wire a
classroom so that we can access the network in class and teach on line, b=
ut
it has taken four years.  Sometimes the bells and whistles that appeal to=
 
administrators precede the pedagogical development of the faculty.  =
 
 
Perhaps the moral of the story is that administration and faculty need to=
 
move at the same speed.  Duane, I wouldn't try to get all of those
classrooms on-line unless the faculty are ready to teach in them and the
technical staff can maintain them.  =
 
 
In the end, as prices fall, I think that Todd's initial analysis is
correct:
    >  I am convinced that the only viable, long-term strategy for
providing
    >  students with in-class, hands-on computer access is one that
requires
    >  students to purchase their own portable computers.
Maybe the $200  Alphasmarts that Paul describes are the way to do this at=
 a
realistic cost in the meantime.
 
Sandra Jamieson.  =
 
sjamieson@compuserve.com
Drew University
Madison, NJ 07940
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----------------------------------------------------------------------------
           A fortuitous update of a previous announcement
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Four (4) English positions are now available for application at Montgomery
College, a multi-campus community college in Montgomery County, Maryland
(suburban Washington DC).  Montgomery College, committed to excellence and
student success, anticipates filling these positions during the Summer and
before the Fall 1998 session; the closing date is June 30, 1998.  These
positions are subject to available funding.  Full position listing are at
our website: <http://www.mc.cc.md.us>.
 
 
                    _Position #2526 - ENGLISH_
   Germantown Campus - 20200 Observation Drive - Germantown, Maryland
 
Master's degree or Doctorate in English with coursework in the teaching of
writing and experience in teaching developmental English are required.
Familiarity with a variety of classroom methodologies and technologies is
preferred as is experience with critical literacy concepts, writing across
the curriculum, exit testing, and techniques for teaching in a
multi-cultural environment. Among duties and responsibilities are teaching
developmental and college-level composition courses, committee work,
professional development, and performing other assignments.
 
 
                   _Position #2518 - ENGLISH_
                               and
                   _Position #2519 - ENGLISH_
     Rockville Campus - 51 Mannakee Street - Rockville, Maryland
 
Master's degree or Doctorate in English with demonstrated coursework in
the teaching of writing, demonstrated teaching experience at the college
level; experience in teaching developmental English, first-year
composition, and/or literature courses; currency in rhetoric/composition
theory and pedagogy; and demonstrated leadership experience are required.
An interest in using technology in instruction is strongly preferred.
Currency in multi-cultural teaching techniques and approaches appropriate
to community college students; a demonstrated commitment to students is
preferred.  Experience in teaching composition and literature in the
community college as well as experience in using computers for
instruction.  Duties and responsibilities include participation in
meetings, activities and committees; tutoring, assisting in course and
program development; advising students; continuing professional
development, teaching courses, and other assignments as required.
 
 
                       _Position #2510 - ENGLISH_
   Takoma Park Campus - Takoma and Fenton Streets - Takoma Park, Maryland
 
Master of Arts degree in English with currency in composition and rhetoric
is required.  The ability to teach developmental English, college
composition, and literature; experience working with under-prepared and
multicultural students in a post-secondary setting and experience in a
community college setting required.  Coursework in composition and
rhetoric; experience using technology in instruction and computer-assisted
learning in a community college setting is preferred. Duties and
responsibilities include teaching basic English through 200 level
sequence, teamwork within a multi-discipline department, assisting in
course and program development, advising students, commitment to continued
professional development, participation in meetings, activities and
committees, and other assignments as required.  May involve teaching on
one of the other campuses.  Role-playing situation may be part of the
interview.
 
 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS: General criteria include evidence of teaching
excellence and commitment to the community college philosophy and mission.
Willingness and flexibility to teach day, evening, or weekend sections are
needed.  Salary is commensurate with experience, and the hiring range is
from approximately $30,000 to $45,000 for 10 month assignments beginning
August 24, 1998.
 
Review begins immediately.  Closing date is June 30, 1998. Please send a
separate application for each position you are applying for.  To apply,
please call (301) 279-5374 to request a faculty application, or pick one
up at:
                   Montgomery College
                   Office of Human Resources
                   900 Hungerford Drive, Suite 130
                   Rockville, MD 20850
 
         Montgomery College is an EO/AA/Title IX Employer
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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I want to hear more about using the cheap laptops--this what
I am arguing for here--although I haven't heard anyone
listening yet.  They are doing this in a private catholic
school here, and I think it will work well.  They're buying
the 600.00 apple laptops--I don't know which ones.
 
I would also like to think of better solutions for
faculty--I think it's dumb to be buying desktops every three
years or so.  I think there might be a way of encourging
schools and teachers to share the cost and decisions making
and the laptop is the teacher's, not the schools.  I'll bet
this could work to be about 300.00 per year per teacher
(that's nine hundred every three years per teacher on the
school's part--add 900 every three years on the teacher's
part, and we could keep our laptops updated pretty
reasonably).
 
Irv
 
SJamieson wrote:
>
> I think the dumb portable computer solution sounds smart for less expensive
> schools.  We go for the other extreme here at Drew where four years tuition
> would buy a house.  All students are "given" one of the expensive laptops
> that Todd refers to (we're paying just under $2,000 for this year's model).
>  The cost is built into fees over the four years, and is not an option.
> This way all students in a given year have the same model and we only have
> four models to deal with and provide technical support for at any given
> time.  We've been doing this since 1985 or thereabouts, so have it down to
> something of a science now.  The campus is completely networked and
> computers come with a network card and cable which students can use in
> their rooms, in lounges, in the library, and even in the snack bar.  Yet
> because we do this we have no networked writing classrooms -- students just
> bring their computers to class and use the network outside of class for
> homework, picking up assignments, dropping off homework, electronic
> discussion, and so on.  Finally I have persuaded the college to wire a
> classroom so that we can access the network in class and teach on line, but
> it has taken four years.  Sometimes the bells and whistles that appeal to
> administrators precede the pedagogical development of the faculty.
>
> Perhaps the moral of the story is that administration and faculty need to
> move at the same speed.  Duane, I wouldn't try to get all of those
> classrooms on-line unless the faculty are ready to teach in them and the
> technical staff can maintain them.
>
> In the end, as prices fall, I think that Todd's initial analysis is
> correct:
>     >  I am convinced that the only viable, long-term strategy for
> providing
>     >  students with in-class, hands-on computer access is one that
> requires
>     >  students to purchase their own portable computers.
> Maybe the $200  Alphasmarts that Paul describes are the way to do this at a
> realistic cost in the meantime.
>
> Sandra Jamieson.
> sjamieson@compuserve.com
> Drew University
> Madison, NJ 07940
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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In our English department at Ohio State, we have five computer-supported
classrooms (20 desktop PCs or Macs networked around the perimeter of each
classroom).  Three of these five classrooms have been in place since
1987--the other two were put in soon after.  So, our particular problem
with funding is that we *already* have the sitauation where we are trying
to replace 100 desktop machines least every five years.
 
Currently we have four labs with five-year-old Macintosh 610s in them and
are now writing a proposal to our college for Ohio Board of Regents funding
earmarked for computer hardware for teaching.  The college will then rank
the units' within Humanities proposals, and we are lobbying hard to be
ranked first of course.  We have looked for external, private funding but
find that most companies and organizations fund new projects or projects
for K-12.
 
We would love to move away from this situation--working toward specialized
labs that might not need 20 workstations, toward models of teaching that do
not require course meetings in the labs every class meeting, and toward
leasing instead of buying, etc.  I am interested in the idea of dumb
laptops but know that our University and college's infrastructure just
isn't ready for that--not to mention our building which has ceilings and
walls full of asbestos thereby making changes in all kinds of wiring very
difficult.
 
I have a question, though: I understand that the $200 Alphasmarts would
allow a class of students to wordprocess their work, but as I understand
it, they couldn't all be doing networked activity like searching the web.
What are the current possibilities/ costs for dumb laptops that would allow
each student in a class of 20 to hook into the Internet to search the web
and work on e-mail?  (We are finding that it's still important to have one
student per machine, especially for *learning* how to critical search and
use the web, for instance.) What kind of university network structure would
support this?
 
Thanks,
 
Lori Mathis
Assistant Director
Computers in Composition and Literature
mathis.2@osu.edu
http://ccl.english.ohio-state.edu
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Ed is not only an assessment guru but a mind reader as well. I was
thinking of the Berlin article when I wrote the post. Gail
 
 
On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> Gail's statement makes me turn back to Jim Berlin's Rhetoric and Reality.
> She says, in part
>         "It's especially ironic, I think, that "remedial" writing has come
> to be associated with sentence structures, style, and choice of diction,
> which in my opinion belong at the top of the instructional pyramid rather
> than at the bottom. Just a thought: maybe if our predecessors had focused
> on invention, inquiry and organization as the fundamental rhetorical
> skills, as opposed to stylistics, we would be teaching standard English in
> upper-level composition classes and worrying about losing funding for
> "remedial" classes in the topoi, etc. "
>         Gail
>
> Berlin argues that "remedial" writing started at Harvard in the 1880s in
> fact as a way to keep the new democratic college from becoming too
> democratic--in short as a way to keep the riff-raff out (my simplification
> of Berlin).  Thus an emphasis on correctness and felicity was most
> important because these were, and are, the social class markers.  The old
> required rhetoric courses, which did deal with more substantial matters,
> then disappeared from the upper division, since writing had been defined
> as a high school subject with strong social parameters.  The Harvard
> pattern spread rapidly throughout American higher education. If Berlin is
> right, and I think he is, then there is a grim consistency to the CUNY
> pattern.  We have a sad history to live down.
>                                                         --Ed White
>
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Just our of curiosity, Todd, who in the upper administration is in support
of the laptop thing and who is likely to be funding the purchase of a server
and adequate tech support?  I was at C & W in Gainesville, my school's rival
in every way, and found myself salivating not over the very impressive
classrooms but over the 2 systems administrators and halftime graduate
assistant, Anthony Rue, a person capable enough to have put on a national
conference.  Here at Florida State, administrators are happy to tout all the
on-line resources available to students while we in the English department
have yet to hire a competent computer support person to take care of 40
faculty, 100 TAs, a writing center, two computer classrooms, etc., perhaps
because the salary for the position as advertised last year was $18,500.00.
Our Dean might be willing to upgrade the position if the person we hire has
a PhD and can be considered faculty.  We have undergraduates in English with
half decent computer skills who get computer-related jobs making as much or
more than junior faculty. But our administration seems in the dark about all
this.
 
Sorry to be ranting, but the thought of having all of our computer-supported
teaching dependent on a person or persons who would be managing the server
gives me the willies.  Carrie Leverenz
 
 
At 09:13 PM 6/3/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Yes, cost is one of the many serious problems posed by the laptop approach
>to campus computing. For that reason among many others, I do not recommend
>that universities currently adopt a laptop-for-every-student policy, but
>for universities such as mine (which, by the way, is also a large public
>university with $2000 annual in-state tuition) that are determined do so,
>I'm in favor of considering lower-cost dumb terminals as opposed to
>full-blown laptops.
>
>I also do not recommend that large writing programs require all of their
>sections to meet in online environments, but for programs that are
>interested in doing so, I recommend that they consider the likely future
>of campus CAI: even if you secure enough money this year to put a PC in
>front of every student in every class in all 600 sections, I doubt that 4
>years from now you will be able to replace them, leaving you in a massive
>bind after philosophically reconfiguring your program and instructors to
>make use of the technology you begged for earlier.
>
>If, however, technologizing 600 sections seems right for your campus, your
>writing program might be in a position to demonstrate the feasibility of a
>low-cost, portable, dumb-terminal approach, potentially saving your future
>students millions of aggregate dollars should your campus eventually catch
>the laptop bug like mine has.
>
>- Todd
>
>On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, Duane Roen wrote:
>
>> Todd,
>> Thanks for the suggestions. I will share them with administrators here.
>> I'd like others on the listserv to  respond to your suggestion that
>> students buy their own inexpensive laptops.  At a big (44,000 students)
>> public university like ASU, one issue is students' personal financial
>> resources. Given that, it's one thing to ask students in a particular
>> major to buy a machine.  It's another thing to ask all students to do
>> so. Tuition at ASU is relatively inexpensive (about $2000 per year for
>> in-state students), but for some of our students $2000 is a lot of
>> money.
>> Best,
>> Duane
>>
>> > -----Original Message-----
>> > From: TODD TAYLOR [SMTP:twtaylor@EMAIL.UNC.EDU]
>> > Sent: Wednesday, June 03, 1998 1:28 PM
>> > To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
>> > Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
>> >
>> > I am convinced that the only viable, long-term strategy for providing
>> > students with in-class, hands-on computer access is one that requires
>> > students to purchase their own portable computers.  Increasing numbers
>> > of
>> > campus administrators are beginning to realize that providing an
>> > up-to-date computer (terminal) for every seat in large numbers of
>> > classes
>> > is infeasible unless they turn this responsibility (and the bill)
>> > directly
>> > over to students and parents.
>> >
>> > Campuses will increasingly provide only the network infrastructure and
>> > perhaps technical support for the equipment they require and leave the
>> > purchase of network interfaces (computers) up to the students. I am
>> > currently in favor of low-cost, light-weight, dumb terminals for these
>> > purposes; $2000 laptops seem, to me, too expensive and not so good a
>> > match
>> > with the typical student lifestyle. Others will no doubt disagree.
>> >
>> > The move to portables and/or laptops is obviously rife with
>> > problems--too
>> > many to consider here.  Let me suggest that while the laptop approach
>> > to
>> > the problem of in-class CAI seems to be the only feasible choice, it
>> > will
>> > be so difficult to accomplish (especially in most public institutions)
>> > that I predict many campuses will simply give up on the idea of
>> > in-class
>> > computer interaction. Consequently, this new era in campus technology
>> > will
>> > (1) pass the increasing costs of CAI to students and parents, thereby
>> > raising the price of higher education significantly;  and (2) increase
>> > the
>> > distance between the haves and have nots.
>> >
>> > Duane, I recommend that you propose a program that anticipates these
>> > changes.  I suggest that you investigate the feasibility of
>> > campus-provided, low-tech, portable dumb terminals designed to
>> > interface
>> > with highly coordinated campus network infrastructures.  You might
>> > sell
>> > your proposal to your dean, etc. as a fully functional pilot study
>> > that
>> > will help your campus make the transition to the day when the school
>> > provides the network but not the interface.
>> >
>> > - Todd Taylor
>>
>
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How does one subscribe to your list?
 
Will
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
William P. Banks
Instructor
Department of Writing and Linguistics
Georgia Southern University
P O Box 8026
Statesboro, GA 30460-8026
(912) 681-0230
 
http://www2.gasou.edu/facstaff/wbanks
 
"To love another person is to see the face of God."  _Les Miserables_
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[Apoligies for cross-posting, but if you know of anyone I might have
missed (I stole Becky Rickly's WONDERFUL Town Hall To: list), please
forward.]
 
If you have been thinking through the issues of employment and how they
affect the decision to work with technology in the classroom, you might be
interested in the following Call For Papers/Hypertext:
 
http://www.uic.edu/~kdorwick/tenure2000/
 
Tenure2000 will be a special issue of _Computers and Composition_ coming
out in April, 2000, guest-edited by Susan Lang, Janice Walker, Mick
Doherty, Keith Dorwick, and Susan Halter. We are interested in both print
materials and native hypertext that can be delivered on the WWW.  Please
also note that we are very interested in a wide range of perspectives and
disciplines; we will look at abstracts from faculty, staff, students, and
administration from across the university, as well as those who, for
whatever reason, have chosen to work outside the university--whether the
job is related to academics or not!
 
If you have any questions, please contact Dr. Susan Lang at slang@siu.edu;
the website noted above is currently under construction and only includes
the CFP/H but it will grow and include such information as the projected
calendar for completion, formats acceptable for final publication, etc.
 
----------------------------------------------------------------------
 Susan Halter                              Professor of English
 shalte@pop3.dcc.edu                       Delgado Community College
 http://www.dcc.edu/~shalte                New Orleans, LA
----------------------------------------------------------------------
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I'll put the info in your box (you can see Phyllis  if you like--I gave the
info to her, too).
 
 
 
At 10:16 AM 6/4/1998 -0400, you wrote:
>How does one subscribe to your list?
>
>Will
>
>~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
>William P. Banks
>Instructor
>Department of Writing and Linguistics
>Georgia Southern University
>P O Box 8026
>Statesboro, GA 30460-8026
>(912) 681-0230
>
>http://www2.gasou.edu/facstaff/wbanks
>
>"To love another person is to see the face of God."  _Les Miserables_
>
Larry W. Burton
Dept. of Writing and Linguistics
Georgia Southern University
lburton@gsvms2.cc.gasou.edu
912-681-0739
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Gonna play my one note one more time.  Berthoff's _Forming/Thinking/Writing_
doesn't just talk about composition as critical thinking, it _does_ it.
Only about 20 years ahead of time, eh?  How many composition textbooks do we
suppose would get Paulo Freire's approval (see the preface to _Audits of
Meaning_, Louise Z. Smith's *festschrift* for Berthoff)?  And it isn't just
_that_ reality is constructed; it's how one goes about the reconstruction
that makes the thinking really critical.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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Hi all--
        As I sleepily read (then deleted) my email this morning, I read Irv
Peckham's  message about his ideas for making computers available at UNO
with interest but no sense that I might need the information.  Then,an hour
or so later, I got a call asking me for some feedback regarding
technological plans for our campus at which time I could only remember
enough of Irv's post to get me in trouble.  So, Irv, if you're out there,
could you please forward me a copy of your most recent post or recap the
information for me.  You were discussing your idea for making Apples
available to faculty and students.
        Thanks!
        Donna D-O
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Associate Professor of English
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
(formerly East Texas State University)
Commerce, TX 75429
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Lori,
I too hope that someone will address your question about the price of
"dumb" networked terminals that will allow students access to the
Internet.  Working with the Internet (e-mail and WWW) is part of what we
do each day in classes in our 170 electronic sections.
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Lori Mathis [SMTP:lmathis@MAGNUS.ACS.OHIO-STATE.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, June 04, 1998 12:32 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
>
> In our English department at Ohio State, we have five
> computer-supported
> classrooms (20 desktop PCs or Macs networked around the perimeter of
> each
> classroom).  Three of these five classrooms have been in place since
> 1987--the other two were put in soon after.  So, our particular
> problem
> with funding is that we *already* have the sitauation where we are
> trying
> to replace 100 desktop machines least every five years.
>
> Currently we have four labs with five-year-old Macintosh 610s in them
> and
> are now writing a proposal to our college for Ohio Board of Regents
> funding
> earmarked for computer hardware for teaching.  The college will then
> rank
> the units' within Humanities proposals, and we are lobbying hard to be
> ranked first of course.  We have looked for external, private funding
> but
> find that most companies and organizations fund new projects or
> projects
> for K-12.
>
> We would love to move away from this situation--working toward
> specialized
> labs that might not need 20 workstations, toward models of teaching
> that do
> not require course meetings in the labs every class meeting, and
> toward
> leasing instead of buying, etc.  I am interested in the idea of dumb
> laptops but know that our University and college's infrastructure just
> isn't ready for that--not to mention our building which has ceilings
> and
> walls full of asbestos thereby making changes in all kinds of wiring
> very
> difficult.
>
> I have a question, though: I understand that the $200 Alphasmarts
> would
> allow a class of students to wordprocess their work, but as I
> understand
> it, they couldn't all be doing networked activity like searching the
> web.
> What are the current possibilities/ costs for dumb laptops that would
> allow
> each student in a class of 20 to hook into the Internet to search the
> web
> and work on e-mail?  (We are finding that it's still important to have
> one
> student per machine, especially for *learning* how to critical search
> and
> use the web, for instance.) What kind of university network structure
> would
> support this?
>
> Thanks,
>
> Lori Mathis
> Assistant Director
> Computers in Composition and Literature
> mathis.2@osu.edu
> http://ccl.english.ohio-state.edu
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One thing that might help the change is when we stop calling them laptops
and call them something like personal learning stations...
will
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On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> Berlin argues that "remedial" writing started at Harvard in the 1880s in
> fact as a way to keep the new democratic college from becoming too
> democratic--in short as a way to keep the riff-raff out (my simplification
> of Berlin).  Thus an emphasis on correctness and felicity was most
> important because these were, and are, the social class markers.  The old
> required rhetoric courses, which did deal with more substantial matters,
> then disappeared from the upper division, since writing had been defined
> as a high school subject with strong social parameters.  The Harvard
> pattern spread rapidly throughout American higher education. If Berlin is
> right, and I think he is, then there is a grim consistency to the CUNY
> pattern.  We have a sad history to live down.
>                                                         --Ed White
>
 
I think it was more complicated than Jim put it in R&R, Ed.  When Harvard
instituted its first exam structure in 1874, I'm not sure whether it had
"teeth"--that is, whether applicants asked to "present compositions" did
not get into Harvard unless their work was passed.  By 1879, after A.S.
Hill took over the exam, it was more serious, and in that year about half
the applicants taking the exam failed it.  But again, I'm not certain that
failing it at that point meant not attending Harvard.  (Does anyone know
this for sure?  If such data exists, it must be in the archives. . .)
Since Hill's pleas for a freshman year writing course were not heeded
until 1885, Harvard had no choice if an applicant really flunked the exam
except either to deny him entrance or to wink and let him in anyway with
some sort of "condition" on his admission.  (There's a lot of evidence
that if "clemency" were needed for a candidate [and this, remember, was
Harvard, with its long lists of entitled and legacied names] it would be
found.)  Once English A came in, of course, students were conditioned into
that course, and we see LeBaron Briggs using the language of
"conditioning" in 1888.  (This is all in Brereton, BTW.)  But by 1892,
English A was prescribed for all freshmen, and it was "thought unfair to
exclude from the course Freshmen who have not passed the entrance
examination in English.  The number of these men is not very large."  So
between 1885 and 1892, the status of English A went from a course students
who failed the exam were conditioned into to a course whose instructors
resented "the conditional Freshman and the incompetent special student."
 
In those seven years, in other words--and why this happened is not
clear--English A stopped being about remediation, which was certainly
Hill's vision of why it was needed, and started being about a single
formative experience in English language & literature.  (It may well be
that lit folks were implcated in this.)  The exam, which had started as a
way to pressure secondary schools into doing more work in English, slipped
from the control of Harvard to the control of the Commission of New
England Colleges, with each individual school setting only its own
standards and not the structure of the test.  At no time is it certain
that the exam really kept any student out of college, or that the freshman
course acted purely as remediation for very long.  But it does seem clear
that a manichean vision of the comp requirement as being mostly about
excluding the hoipolloi is not capacious enough to be really explnatory.
 
Complicated, complicated.
 
Bob Connors
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Sandra,
Thanks for your thoughtful response. (Thanks to all of you who have
offered thoughtful responses.)  We do the training and we have technical
support for the 170 sections that we currently offer in electronic
classrooms.  Our basic concern is how to expand our offerings in a
finanically efficient and effective manner.  We won't compromise on
quality of instruction, but if spending $600 dollars will get us as much
as spending $2000, then we'll spend $600.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: SJamieson [SMTP:SJamieson@COMPUSERVE.COM]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 03, 1998 9:22 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
>
> I think the dumb portable computer solution sounds smart for less
> expensive
> schools.  We go for the other extreme here at Drew where four years
> tuition
> would buy a house.  All students are "given" one of the expensive
> laptops
> that Todd refers to (we're paying just under $2,000 for this year's
> model).
>  The cost is built into fees over the four years, and is not an
> option.
> This way all students in a given year have the same model and we only
> have
> four models to deal with and provide technical support for at any
> given
> time.  We've been doing this since 1985 or thereabouts, so have it
> down to
> something of a science now.  The campus is completely networked and
> computers come with a network card and cable which students can use in
> their rooms, in lounges, in the library, and even in the snack bar.
> Yet
> because we do this we have no networked writing classrooms -- students
> just
> bring their computers to class and use the network outside of class
> for
> homework, picking up assignments, dropping off homework, electronic
> discussion, and so on.  Finally I have persuaded the college to wire a
> classroom so that we can access the network in class and teach on
> line, but
> it has taken four years.  Sometimes the bells and whistles that appeal
> to
> administrators precede the pedagogical development of the faculty.
>
> Perhaps the moral of the story is that administration and faculty need
> to
> move at the same speed.  Duane, I wouldn't try to get all of those
> classrooms on-line unless the faculty are ready to teach in them and
> the
> technical staff can maintain them.
>
> In the end, as prices fall, I think that Todd's initial analysis is
> correct:
>     >  I am convinced that the only viable, long-term strategy for
> providing
>     >  students with in-class, hands-on computer access is one that
> requires
>     >  students to purchase their own portable computers.
> Maybe the $200  Alphasmarts that Paul describes are the way to do this
> at a
> realistic cost in the meantime.
>
> Sandra Jamieson.
> sjamieson@compuserve.com
> Drew University
> Madison, NJ 07940
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Is there any way to dock a *cheap* laptop into a desktop (full-size)
computer?  If so, students could bring private laptops into a
lab/classroom where they can write, read, revise, edit, learn, etc., on a
full-size machine.  I bought a laptop for my primary computer in grad
school and now find it horrible to use; the keyboard is too small to work
comfortably on, and the screen too small to easily see large chunks of
text (even though I bought a well-engineered laptop with a relatively
large keyboard).
 
I'd be interested to hear about qualitative differences in papers written
on computers with very small (a few lines) displays (such as the $200
Alphasmart word processor) compared to desktops that can display one or
two paragraphs at a time.  For me, some aspects of writing and revising
are easier when I can see a paragraph at a time.  Is this a reasonable
consideration for students?
 
Kurt Bouman
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donna:
it wasn't much.
I just said i was interested in the discussion & have been wanting to explore
the laptop possibility here for some time.  No real takers around here yet, but
I think I will have some soon.  Money down the drain by replacing desktops
every three years.  I noted that they are following this program (having
students by apple lapt's for 600.00) in a local private school.
I also floated an idea for some shared cost between faculty & school that would
allow for a more sensible replacement system for faculty who like to keep
updated.
irv
 
Donna Dunbar-Odom wrote:
 
> Hi all--
>         As I sleepily read (then deleted) my email this morning, I read Irv
> Peckham's  message about his ideas for making computers available at UNO
> with interest but no sense that I might need the information.  Then,an hour
> or so later, I got a call asking me for some feedback regarding
> technological plans for our campus at which time I could only remember
> enough of Irv's post to get me in trouble.  So, Irv, if you're out there,
> could you please forward me a copy of your most recent post or recap the
> information for me.  You were discussing your idea for making Apples
> available to faculty and students.
>         Thanks!
>         Donna D-O
> Donna Dunbar-Odom
> Director, First-Year Composition
> Associate Professor of English
> Dept. of Literature and Languages
> Texas A&M - Commerce
> (formerly East Texas State University)
> Commerce, TX 75429
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Duane Roen wrote:
 
Todd,
>Thanks for the suggestions. I will share them with administrators here.
>I'd like others on the listserv to  respond to your suggestion that
>students buy their own inexpensive laptops.  At a big (44,000 students)
>public university like ASU, one issue is students' personal financial
>resources. Given that, it's one thing to ask students in a particular
>major to buy a machine.  It's another thing to ask all students to do
>so. Tutition at ASU is relatively inexpensive (about $2000 per year for
>in-state students), but for some of our students $2000 is a lot of
>money.
 
Our school was getting ready to do this, and then, as Todd predicts, backed
away, leaving us with just one, badly-designed, computerized class-room for
English.  But during the process, we examined how other schools approached
student-owned computing, and Mayvillle State/Valley City State in North
Dakota was easily the best.  As far as I know, they've carried it off, in
one of the lowest-income states in the country.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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Thanks, Irv.  I think what you're saying makes sense.   I'm at a school
where money is definitely a concern for students and faculty and
administrators.  Our administration is in love with technology but
unwilling/unable to spend the money it's going to take to make that love
produce a fruitful union.  (Did I just push that metaphor too far?)  Plus we
have the usual scene for the first few weeks of every FY comp class when
students come to class clutching disks that refuse to yield their papers to
the printer--i.e. they've typed the paper on a roommate or parent's computer
then try to print in our writing center and can't figure out why the printer
won't "work."  And we only have one computer classroom which (rightfully so)
goes first to our bw classes; the director of bw purposely keeps the number
of computers low to keep the class size for bw down.  And we have only
limited support services.  What a lovely prospect to have everyone working
with the same systems and to have computers within the reach of our
particular student population--students who are unlikely to come to school
with a computer or to be able to afford one when they get here.  I'm trying
to remember if I still know anyone at Creighton (I assume that's the private
school you're talking about; if not, please let me know.  I taught part-time
there--er--a very long time ago when I was finishing my master's at UNO).
I'll have to take a quick peek at their website.
 
Thanks again.  (Please say hello to Joanie Latchaw for me.  And to Mike Skau
if he's still there.)
 
Donna
 
At 01:39 PM 6/4/98 -0500, Irv Peckham wrote:
 I noted that they are following this program (having
>students by apple lapt's for 600.00) in a local private school.
>I also floated an idea for some shared cost between faculty & school that would
>allow for a more sensible replacement system for faculty who like to keep
>updated.
>irv
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Associate Professor of English
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
(formerly East Texas State University)
Commerce, TX 75429
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think of this:
we ask students to pay 5.00 per credit for tech lab fees.  That's about 150.00
per year.  4 years = 600.00.  And they don't get an object of their own for it.
 
double that to 1200--that's the price of some pretty good new laptops these
days.  and they walk away with a laptop that is theirs for the four years.
Irv
 
keith rhodes wrote:
 
> Duane Roen wrote:
>
> Todd,
> >Thanks for the suggestions. I will share them with administrators here.
> >I'd like others on the listserv to  respond to your suggestion that
> >students buy their own inexpensive laptops.  At a big (44,000 students)
> >public university like ASU, one issue is students' personal financial
> >resources. Given that, it's one thing to ask students in a particular
> >major to buy a machine.  It's another thing to ask all students to do
> >so. Tutition at ASU is relatively inexpensive (about $2000 per year for
> >in-state students), but for some of our students $2000 is a lot of
> >money.
>
> Our school was getting ready to do this, and then, as Todd predicts, backed
> away, leaving us with just one, badly-designed, computerized class-room for
> English.  But during the process, we examined how other schools approached
> student-owned computing, and Mayvillle State/Valley City State in North
> Dakota was easily the best.  As far as I know, they've carried it off, in
> one of the lowest-income states in the country.
>
> Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
> Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
> Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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On Thu, 4 Jun 1998, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> think of this:
> we ask students to pay 5.00 per credit for tech lab fees.  That's about 150.00
> per year.  4 years = 600.00.  And they don't get an object of their own for it.
>
> double that to 1200--that's the price of some pretty good new laptops these
> days.  and they walk away with a laptop that is theirs for the four years.
> Irv
 
Does anyone know of a writing program or English department that charges
students a lab fee (as do some of the laboratory science courses)?  Seems
like Irv's suggestion would work well:  a lab fee of $5 (or even $10) per
writing class student could add up to great networked writing labs pretty
quickly.
 
Kurt Bouman
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Thanks to Bob Connors, our expert historian for his post about Harvard.
 
Here is an additional "complication" about English and the Harvard
examination.  One of my graduate students wrote a dissertation on the
history of college entrance exams.  She argues that when one considers what
the 1874 English examination replaced that it was a move toward more
democratic entrance standards.  What it replaced, as I understand it, was
some sort of oral exam in Latin and Greek, given one-on-one.  (Now I still
don't know whether anyone was ever kept out of Harvard for not speaking
Greek adequately.)
 
But the entrance standard prior to the 1874 written exam was in fact
knowledge of both Latin and Greek.  Of course that is what college prep
schools emphasized.  When their students began to have to write an English
paper, using an assigned list of literary works in English, they weren't
very happy about having to make huge changes in their curricula, both in
what was read and the sort of writing that was done.
 
Bob, that's probably oversimple also.  Does it square with your understanding?
 
 
 
01:20 PM 6/4/98 -0400, you wrote:
>On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, Edward White wrote:
>
>> Berlin argues that "remedial" writing started at Harvard in the 1880s in
>> fact as a way to keep the new democratic college from becoming too
>> democratic--in short as a way to keep the riff-raff out (my simplification
>> of Berlin).  Thus an emphasis on correctness and felicity was most
>> important because these were, and are, the social class markers.  The old
>> required rhetoric courses, which did deal with more substantial matters,
>> then disappeared from the upper division, since writing had been defined
>> as a high school subject with strong social parameters.  The Harvard
>> pattern spread rapidly throughout American higher education. If Berlin is
>> right, and I think he is, then there is a grim consistency to the CUNY
>> pattern.  We have a sad history to live down.
>>                                                         --Ed White
>>
>
>I think it was more complicated than Jim put it in R&R, Ed.  When Harvard
>instituted its first exam structure in 1874, I'm not sure whether it had
>"teeth"--that is, whether applicants asked to "present compositions" did
>not get into Harvard unless their work was passed.  By 1879, after A.S.
>Hill took over the exam, it was more serious, and in that year about half
>the applicants taking the exam failed it.  But again, I'm not certain that
>failing it at that point meant not attending Harvard.  (Does anyone know
>this for sure?  If such data exists, it must be in the archives. . .)
>Since Hill's pleas for a freshman year writing course were not heeded
>until 1885, Harvard had no choice if an applicant really flunked the exam
>except either to deny him entrance or to wink and let him in anyway with
>some sort of "condition" on his admission.  (There's a lot of evidence
>that if "clemency" were needed for a candidate [and this, remember, was
>Harvard, with its long lists of entitled and legacied names] it would be
>found.)  Once English A came in, of course, students were conditioned into
>that course, and we see LeBaron Briggs using the language of
>"conditioning" in 1888.  (This is all in Brereton, BTW.)  But by 1892,
>English A was prescribed for all freshmen, and it was "thought unfair to
>exclude from the course Freshmen who have not passed the entrance
>examination in English.  The number of these men is not very large."  So
>between 1885 and 1892, the status of English A went from a course students
>who failed the exam were conditioned into to a course whose instructors
>resented "the conditional Freshman and the incompetent special student."
>
>In those seven years, in other words--and why this happened is not
>clear--English A stopped being about remediation, which was certainly
>Hill's vision of why it was needed, and started being about a single
>formative experience in English language & literature.  (It may well be
>that lit folks were implcated in this.)  The exam, which had started as a
>way to pressure secondary schools into doing more work in English, slipped
>from the control of Harvard to the control of the Commission of New
>England Colleges, with each individual school setting only its own
>standards and not the structure of the test.  At no time is it certain
>that the exam really kept any student out of college, or that the freshman
>course acted purely as remediation for very long.  But it does seem clear
>that a manichean vision of the comp requirement as being mostly about
>excluding the hoipolloi is not capacious enough to be really explnatory.
>
>Complicated, complicated.
>
>Bob Connors
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Todd ,
 
What are portable, dumb terminals?
 
Liz
 
A I suggest that you investigate the feasibility of
>> > campus-provided, low-tech, portable dumb terminals designed to
>> > interface
>> > with highly coordinated campus network infrastructures.  You might
>> > sell
>> > your proposal to your dean, etc. as a fully functional pilot study
>> > that
>> > will help your campus make the transition to the day when the school
>> > provides the network but not the interface.
>> >
>> > - Todd Taylor
>>
>
>
 
 
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
The Ohio State University-Mansfield
(419) 755-4360
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Irv,
I'm going to use this in our proposals.  We need to work on this issue.
ASU has tried to institute a tech. fee since 1989, but has not yet been
successful.  Your idea may help make the case.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Irvin Peckham [SMTP:ipeckham@HOME.COM]
> Sent: Thursday, June 04, 1998 12:32 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
>
> think of this:
> we ask students to pay 5.00 per credit for tech lab fees.  That's
> about 150.00
> per year.  4 years = 600.00.  And they don't get an object of their
> own for it.
>
> double that to 1200--that's the price of some pretty good new laptops
> these
> days.  and they walk away with a laptop that is theirs for the four
> years.
> Irv
>
> keith rhodes wrote:
>
> > Duane Roen wrote:
> >
> > Todd,
> > >Thanks for the suggestions. I will share them with administrators
> here.
> > >I'd like others on the listserv to  respond to your suggestion that
> > >students buy their own inexpensive laptops.  At a big (44,000
> students)
> > >public university like ASU, one issue is students' personal
> financial
> > >resources. Given that, it's one thing to ask students in a
> particular
> > >major to buy a machine.  It's another thing to ask all students to
> do
> > >so. Tutition at ASU is relatively inexpensive (about $2000 per year
> for
> > >in-state students), but for some of our students $2000 is a lot of
> > >money.
> >
> > Our school was getting ready to do this, and then, as Todd predicts,
> backed
> > away, leaving us with just one, badly-designed, computerized
> class-room for
> > English.  But during the process, we examined how other schools
> approached
> > student-owned computing, and Mayvillle State/Valley City State in
> North
> > Dakota was easily the best.  As far as I know, they've carried it
> off, in
> > one of the lowest-income states in the country.
> >
> > Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> > krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
> > Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State
> University
> > Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
>
>
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> Interim Chair
> Dept. of English
> Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
> ipeckham@home.com
> http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Keith,
 
Do you know how they managed to do this at Valley City State in North
Dakota?  Thanks.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: keith rhodes [SMTP:krhodes@MAIL.NWMISSOURI.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, June 04, 1998 11:51 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
>
> Duane Roen wrote:
>
> Todd,
> >Thanks for the suggestions. I will share them with administrators
> here.
> >I'd like others on the listserv to  respond to your suggestion that
> >students buy their own inexpensive laptops.  At a big (44,000
> students)
> >public university like ASU, one issue is students' personal financial
> >resources. Given that, it's one thing to ask students in a particular
> >major to buy a machine.  It's another thing to ask all students to do
> >so. Tutition at ASU is relatively inexpensive (about $2000 per year
> for
> >in-state students), but for some of our students $2000 is a lot of
> >money.
>
> Our school was getting ready to do this, and then, as Todd predicts,
> backed
> away, leaving us with just one, badly-designed, computerized
> class-room for
> English.  But during the process, we examined how other schools
> approached
> student-owned computing, and Mayvillle State/Valley City State in
> North
> Dakota was easily the best.  As far as I know, they've carried it off,
> in
> one of the lowest-income states in the country.
>
> Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
> Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State
> University
> Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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Thanks for the expansion of this issue, Bob.  I was not aware of most of
what you say and am grateful to find out about it.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 4 Jun 1998, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, Edward White wrote:
>
> > Berlin argues that "remedial" writing started at Harvard in the 1880s in
> > fact as a way to keep the new democratic college from becoming too
> > democratic--in short as a way to keep the riff-raff out (my simplification
> > of Berlin).  Thus an emphasis on correctness and felicity was most
> > important because these were, and are, the social class markers.  The old
> > required rhetoric courses, which did deal with more substantial matters,
> > then disappeared from the upper division, since writing had been defined
> > as a high school subject with strong social parameters.  The Harvard
> > pattern spread rapidly throughout American higher education. If Berlin is
> > right, and I think he is, then there is a grim consistency to the CUNY
> > pattern.  We have a sad history to live down.
> >                                                         --Ed White
> >
>
> I think it was more complicated than Jim put it in R&R, Ed.  When Harvard
> instituted its first exam structure in 1874, I'm not sure whether it had
> "teeth"--that is, whether applicants asked to "present compositions" did
> not get into Harvard unless their work was passed.  By 1879, after A.S.
> Hill took over the exam, it was more serious, and in that year about half
> the applicants taking the exam failed it.  But again, I'm not certain that
> failing it at that point meant not attending Harvard.  (Does anyone know
> this for sure?  If such data exists, it must be in the archives. . .)
> Since Hill's pleas for a freshman year writing course were not heeded
> until 1885, Harvard had no choice if an applicant really flunked the exam
> except either to deny him entrance or to wink and let him in anyway with
> some sort of "condition" on his admission.  (There's a lot of evidence
> that if "clemency" were needed for a candidate [and this, remember, was
> Harvard, with its long lists of entitled and legacied names] it would be
> found.)  Once English A came in, of course, students were conditioned into
> that course, and we see LeBaron Briggs using the language of
> "conditioning" in 1888.  (This is all in Brereton, BTW.)  But by 1892,
> English A was prescribed for all freshmen, and it was "thought unfair to
> exclude from the course Freshmen who have not passed the entrance
> examination in English.  The number of these men is not very large."  So
> between 1885 and 1892, the status of English A went from a course students
> who failed the exam were conditioned into to a course whose instructors
> resented "the conditional Freshman and the incompetent special student."
>
> In those seven years, in other words--and why this happened is not
> clear--English A stopped being about remediation, which was certainly
> Hill's vision of why it was needed, and started being about a single
> formative experience in English language & literature.  (It may well be
> that lit folks were implcated in this.)  The exam, which had started as a
> way to pressure secondary schools into doing more work in English, slipped
> from the control of Harvard to the control of the Commission of New
> England Colleges, with each individual school setting only its own
> standards and not the structure of the test.  At no time is it certain
> that the exam really kept any student out of college, or that the freshman
> course acted purely as remediation for very long.  But it does seem clear
> that a manichean vision of the comp requirement as being mostly about
> excluding the hoipolloi is not capacious enough to be really explnatory.
>
> Complicated, complicated.
>
> Bob Connors
>
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In addition, Duane, we have some cases in which colleges
right now (ours) charge an additional 5.00 per credit when a
student registers in a computer-classroom.  I'll bet if we
could add up all the charges of running computer labs and
classrooms, replacement, maint. etc., we would come up with
the price of a low-priced laptop per student.
 
If/when we go laptops, we just get down to the charge of
wiring & fileservers--and some other costs, I'm sure.
Irv
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Hi, Donna.
I'll say hi to mike & joanie for you.
nope: the school is a high school--Marian high school.  My
wife's a librarian there.  I am looking forward to see how
it works out.  I have all the problems you mention &
anticipate the day when all faculty & students use the same
platform and programs.  It would seem that any university
could make some kind of agreement with a particular
manufacturer to give one hell of a good price on
laptops--renewable, so to speak, in three-year increments.
irv
Donna Dunbar-Odom wrote:
>
> Thanks, Irv.  I think what you're saying makes sense.   I'm at a school
> where money is definitely a concern for students and faculty and
> administrators.  Our administration is in love with technology but
> unwilling/unable to spend the money it's going to take to make that love
> produce a fruitful union.  (Did I just push that metaphor too far?)  Plus we
> have the usual scene for the first few weeks of every FY comp class when
> students come to class clutching disks that refuse to yield their papers to
> the printer--i.e. they've typed the paper on a roommate or parent's computer
> then try to print in our writing center and can't figure out why the printer
> won't "work."  And we only have one computer classroom which (rightfully so)
> goes first to our bw classes; the director of bw purposely keeps the number
> of computers low to keep the class size for bw down.  And we have only
> limited support services.  What a lovely prospect to have everyone working
> with the same systems and to have computers within the reach of our
> particular student population--students who are unlikely to come to school
> with a computer or to be able to afford one when they get here.  I'm trying
> to remember if I still know anyone at Creighton (I assume that's the private
> school you're talking about; if not, please let me know.  I taught part-time
> there--er--a very long time ago when I was finishing my master's at UNO).
> I'll have to take a quick peek at their website.
>
> Thanks again.  (Please say hello to Joanie Latchaw for me.  And to Mike Skau
> if he's still there.)
>
> Donna
>
> At 01:39 PM 6/4/98 -0500, Irv Peckham wrote:
>  I noted that they are following this program (having
> >students by apple lapt's for 600.00) in a local private school.
> >I also floated an idea for some shared cost between faculty & school that would
> >allow for a more sensible replacement system for faculty who like to keep
> >updated.
> >irv
> >
> Donna Dunbar-Odom
> Director, First-Year Composition
> Associate Professor of English
> Dept. of Literature and Languages
> Texas A&M - Commerce
> (formerly East Texas State University)
> Commerce, TX 75429
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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>Is there any way to dock a *cheap* laptop into a desktop (full-size)
>computer?  If so, students could bring private laptops into a
>lab/classroom where they can write, read, revise, edit, learn, etc., on a
>full-size machine.  I bought a laptop for my primary computer in grad
>school and now find it horrible to use [snip]
 
Well, there are the old Apple Duo powerbooks.  I've seen dealers like
MacWarehouse offer reconditioned ones for between $350 and $550.  They don't
have a floppy drive, which keeps them light & less prone to breakdowns.  I
used to own a Duo 230, and they're perfectly usable for e-mail and word
processing, and they (like all Apples) are easy to network with other Apples,
including desktops.  (There's also the discontinued Apple Emate; it has a
different operating system, though, which could be a real pain.)
 
>I'd be interested to hear about qualitative differences in papers written
>on computers with very small (a few lines) displays (such as the $200
>Alphasmart word processor) compared to desktops that can display one or
>two paragraphs at a time.  For me, some aspects of writing and revising
>are easier when I can see a paragraph at a time.  Is this a reasonable
>consideration for students?
 
This raises a good point -- there is a difference.  My writing on them is a
bit more stream-of-concious in nature, more in the form of raw material.  All
the shifting and editing happens later on the desktop PC.  While you can move
around in the Alphasmart text to insert and delete, there's no effective cut
and paste function.  They're ideal sketchpads, and might be useful for
students who fret over editing at the expense of just getting the words down
first.  Elbow fans will dig it. :-)  But no, it's not a good device for
knocking out a polished paper.
 
That said, it might relieve user pressure on a computer lab -- much of the
writing now done on precious $2000 power PCs could probably be done on a
reconditioned Powerbook or a new Alphasmart -- these would leave a lab free to
be a "home base" for later-stage editing, printing, or heavier-duty jobs
(scanning, web browsing, etc).
 
-- Paul Collins, paulcllins@aol.com
Dominican College, Dept. of English
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Duane,
 
 
        Todd is right on the button with his ideas.  I don't see it going
anyother way, at least for the time being (Conservatives and the Budget,
you know).
 
        However, Toshiba might be able to come up with a compromise
laptop.  They had the perfect one a few years back, but they put too many
bells and whistles on it, and too much processor power, and the price went
to heaven.
 
        If we could convince them that there is a large, untapped market
for really cheap, but fast laptops, (no CDROM, no fast modem, 166 speed is
enuf, and only a small HD, maybe they'd produce one like the ole one.  I'd
say they could hit the market with one under $500 if they wanted to
(there's a lot of unused parts out there that no one really wants anymore
because they are "obsolete".  Try telling that to some poor kid who needs
just one little machine with not much more than wordprocessing on it.
 
Make any sense?
 
Bill
 
On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, TODD TAYLOR wrote:
 
> I am convinced that the only viable, long-term strategy for providing
> students with in-class, hands-on computer access is one that requires
> students to purchase their own portable computers.  Increasing numbers of
> campus administrators are beginning to realize that providing an
> up-to-date computer (terminal) for every seat in large numbers of classes
> is infeasible unless they turn this responsibility (and the bill) directly
> over to students and parents.
>
> Campuses will increasingly provide only the network infrastructure and
> perhaps technical support for the equipment they require and leave the
> purchase of network interfaces (computers) up to the students. I am
> currently in favor of low-cost, light-weight, dumb terminals for these
> purposes; $2000 laptops seem, to me, too expensive and not so good a match
> with the typical student lifestyle. Others will no doubt disagree.
>
> The move to portables and/or laptops is obviously rife with problems--too
> many to consider here.  Let me suggest that while the laptop approach to
> the problem of in-class CAI seems to be the only feasible choice, it will
> be so difficult to accomplish (especially in most public institutions)
> that I predict many campuses will simply give up on the idea of in-class
> computer interaction. Consequently, this new era in campus technology will
> (1) pass the increasing costs of CAI to students and parents, thereby
> raising the price of higher education significantly;  and (2) increase the
> distance between the haves and have nots.
>
> Duane, I recommend that you propose a program that anticipates these
> changes.  I suggest that you investigate the feasibility of
> campus-provided, low-tech, portable dumb terminals designed to interface
> with highly coordinated campus network infrastructures.  You might sell
> your proposal to your dean, etc. as a fully functional pilot study that
> will help your campus make the transition to the day when the school
> provides the network but not the interface.
>
> - Todd Taylor
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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OH YES.  Remember that student loans are not increased to allow one to pay
for a computer of ANY type, UNLESS the program the student is in REQUIRES
one and says so in the catalogue......
 
 
Bill
 
 
On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, Duane Roen wrote:
 
> Todd,
> Thanks for the suggestions. I will share them with administrators here.
> I'd like others on the listserv to  respond to your suggestion that
> students buy their own inexpensive laptops.  At a big (44,000 students)
> public university like ASU, one issue is students' personal financial
> resources. Given that, it's one thing to ask students in a particular
> major to buy a machine.  It's another thing to ask all students to do
> so. Tutition at ASU is relatively inexpensive (about $2000 per year for
> in-state students), but for some of our students $2000 is a lot of
> money.
> Best,
> Duane
>
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: TODD TAYLOR [SMTP:twtaylor@EMAIL.UNC.EDU]
> > Sent: Wednesday, June 03, 1998 1:28 PM
> > To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> > Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
> >
> > I am convinced that the only viable, long-term strategy for providing
> > students with in-class, hands-on computer access is one that requires
> > students to purchase their own portable computers.  Increasing numbers
> > of
> > campus administrators are beginning to realize that providing an
> > up-to-date computer (terminal) for every seat in large numbers of
> > classes
> > is infeasible unless they turn this responsibility (and the bill)
> > directly
> > over to students and parents.
> >
> > Campuses will increasingly provide only the network infrastructure and
> > perhaps technical support for the equipment they require and leave the
> > purchase of network interfaces (computers) up to the students. I am
> > currently in favor of low-cost, light-weight, dumb terminals for these
> > purposes; $2000 laptops seem, to me, too expensive and not so good a
> > match
> > with the typical student lifestyle. Others will no doubt disagree.
> >
> > The move to portables and/or laptops is obviously rife with
> > problems--too
> > many to consider here.  Let me suggest that while the laptop approach
> > to
> > the problem of in-class CAI seems to be the only feasible choice, it
> > will
> > be so difficult to accomplish (especially in most public institutions)
> > that I predict many campuses will simply give up on the idea of
> > in-class
> > computer interaction. Consequently, this new era in campus technology
> > will
> > (1) pass the increasing costs of CAI to students and parents, thereby
> > raising the price of higher education significantly;  and (2) increase
> > the
> > distance between the haves and have nots.
> >
> > Duane, I recommend that you propose a program that anticipates these
> > changes.  I suggest that you investigate the feasibility of
> > campus-provided, low-tech, portable dumb terminals designed to
> > interface
> > with highly coordinated campus network infrastructures.  You might
> > sell
> > your proposal to your dean, etc. as a fully functional pilot study
> > that
> > will help your campus make the transition to the day when the school
> > provides the network but not the interface.
> >
> > - Todd Taylor
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Carrie,
 
Your admin folks are behind the 8ball--my stepson who has only a GED and a
flock of CC courses, but no degree and no certification, just landed a job
in Phoenix for, get this, $65,000 per year.
 
Are we in the wrong business?
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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>                since feelings are first
>                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                will never really kiss you
>
>                                        ----e e cummings
 
Bill,
 
Is that version of cummings' poem an early publication or rarely published version?  I love the poem and use it in class sometimes, but the words I have are different.  I like to show students multiple drafts of poets' poems, so if you have a full draft of that version, would you forward it?
 
Thanks,
 
will
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
William P. Banks
Instructor
Department of Writing and Linguistics
Georgia Southern University
P O Box 8026
Statesboro, GA 30460-8026
(912) 681-0230
 
http://www2.gasou.edu/facstaff/wbanks
 
"To love another person is to see the face of God."  _Les Miserables_
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Bill: I'm going to print out this post and frame it. My son dropped out of
high school, is about to take a GED this month, and is working on a flock
of CC courses. Maybe we should move to Phoenix. Gail
 
 
On Thu, 4 Jun 1998, William A Pedersen wrote:
 
> Carrie,
>
> Your admin folks are behind the 8ball--my stepson who has only a GED and a
> flock of CC courses, but no degree and no certification, just landed a job
> in Phoenix for, get this, $65,000 per year.
>
> Are we in the wrong business?
>
> Bill
>                 since feelings are first
>                 whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                 will never really kiss you
>
>                                         ----e e cummings
> ----------------------
> William A Pedersen
> wap@U.Arizona.EDU
>
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There is a new non-Newtonian law of psychics emerging with relation to
institution of technology fees: For every action less than a certain magnitude
X, there is a reaction equal to an action of magnitude X. That is, if you
charge a little tiny technology fee, students will expect as much for their
money asif you charged a great big ol' whopping fee. We are also finding that
course-based technology fees can skew enrollments in peculiar ways, and often
will result in the further exclusion of less affluent students from exposure
to advanced technology.
 
And a question: what does it mean that we have fastened on technology as the
piece of the educational experience for which we charge extra? Why not the
library (actually, the tech fee is, is a way, the library fee)? Why not more
for classrooms with whiteboards rather than chalk boards (a huge increase in
ongoing cost without any demonstrable gain in functionality)? How about a
specail fee for live instruction by a ranked faculty member?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Thu, 4 Jun 1998, Lizbeth Bryant wrote:
 
> Todd ,
>
> What are portable, dumb terminals?
>
> Liz
 
A "smart" terminal has its own brain: a smart terminal contains within its
chassis all the software applications and memory storage it needs and is
designed to run independently of any other computers.  Conversely, a dumb
terminal does not have it's own brain: dumb terminals interface with other
computers (mainframes or network servers) where all of the software
applications and storage reside (more or less).
 
A number of companies such as Oracle and Sun are promoting concepts of
institutional network computing that rely on dumb terminals.  Currently,
neither company offers a fully portable dumb terminal, but both promise
something by the end of the year.  In the mean time, a writing classroom
might be equipped with hardware that anticipates the evolution of
networked computing in these directions, and a dumb terminal approach
might also save some money.  An Oracle-friendly, "network computer" dumb
terminal costs @ $500-750 once you slap a monitor, keyboard, and mouse
onto it (see http://www.nc.com/news/photos/archive.html).  And each
station probably won't need to be upgraded or become obsolete as quickly
as a PC because the brain resides elsewhere.  Sun offers a similar concept
with its Java stations (http://www.sun.com/javastation/).
 
I need to point out, though, that I am only endorsing the dumb terminal
approach to campus computing in principle--I have yet actually to see it
work in real life and have no experience working with either Oracle or
Sun--they may be great companies or they may be lousy for all I know.
 
BTW, the cheap, portable Apple laptop (known as the "Emate," I think) is
rumored to have been discontinued already.
 
- Todd
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Dick, your student's point about the English exam replacing the oral
Latin-Greek exam may well be right, though without looking again at the
curricular history of Harvard I don't know for sure.  It would certainly
square with the growth of the elective system, which Harvard led, and the
diminution of the classical curriculum.  If the English exam supplanted
rather than supplemented the classical language exam, it would really
argue strongly that Harvard had made some decisions about its curricular
path that were much larger than mere kvetching about spelling.
 
Bob
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The posts about technology fees bring up interesting issues.  As I
understand it, Wake Forest accomplished the move to laptops for every
student by raising tuition $3000 per year.
 
Obviously most public institutions can't follow Wake Forest.  It reminds
me, though, that one of the ways Iacocca is said to have saved Chrysler
was by rolling the cost of an extended warranty directly into the standard
price of all its cars. Chrysler, thus, in effect, sold extended warranties
on each of its cars while appearing to stand more firmly behind the
quality of its products.  We all pay more for cars now because we each pay
for longer standard warranty periods than 20 years ago.
 
Likewise, higher education has simply become more expensive across the
board.  Like 3yr/30K mile warranties, the costs of technology are likely
to be rolled into the standard retail price of education (tuition),
although theses costs will often be supplemented by fees (you can still
purchase options). Of course, this also might lead to K-Cars of education.
 
- Todd
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It's practical, David.
Technology is here and we have to bring ourselves and our students into the world
(the former is more difficult than the latter, perhaps.)
Computer labs are a huge new expense.  So is the maintenance.  Legislature isn't
providing new monies for this.  You know how it goes.  Perhaps as some are
suggesting the better option is to requrie a laptop of a certain sort as the price
of admission.  But we still have to network.
irv
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> There is a new non-Newtonian law of psychics emerging with relation to
> institution of technology fees: For every action less than a certain magnitude
> X, there is a reaction equal to an action of magnitude X. That is, if you
> charge a little tiny technology fee, students will expect as much for their
> money asif you charged a great big ol' whopping fee. We are also finding that
> course-based technology fees can skew enrollments in peculiar ways, and often
> will result in the further exclusion of less affluent students from exposure
> to advanced technology.
>
> And a question: what does it mean that we have fastened on technology as the
> piece of the educational experience for which we charge extra? Why not the
> library (actually, the tech fee is, is a way, the library fee)? Why not more
> for classrooms with whiteboards rather than chalk boards (a huge increase in
> ongoing cost without any demonstrable gain in functionality)? How about a
> specail fee for live instruction by a ranked faculty member?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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David,
Will this argument work to convince the legislature to provide the
additional funding through appropriations, or will it convince the
regents to raise tutition?
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: David E. Schwalm [SMTP:DAVID.SCHWALM@ASU.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, June 05, 1998 8:41 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
>
> There is a new non-Newtonian law of psychics emerging with relation to
> institution of technology fees: For every action less than a certain
> magnitude
> X, there is a reaction equal to an action of magnitude X. That is, if
> you
> charge a little tiny technology fee, students will expect as much for
> their
> money asif you charged a great big ol' whopping fee. We are also
> finding that
> course-based technology fees can skew enrollments in peculiar ways,
> and often
> will result in the further exclusion of less affluent students from
> exposure
> to advanced technology.
>
> And a question: what does it mean that we have fastened on technology
> as the
> piece of the educational experience for which we charge extra? Why not
> the
> library (actually, the tech fee is, is a way, the library fee)? Why
> not more
> for classrooms with whiteboards rather than chalk boards (a huge
> increase in
> ongoing cost without any demonstrable gain in functionality)? How
> about a
> specail fee for live instruction by a ranked faculty member?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Bill,
        This offers interesting possibilities.  I'm wondering, though,
whether this will help students over the long haul or just in the short
run.  Some students will be able to buy the more expensive laptops (the
Ford Expedition versions), but some will have no choice but to buy the
Ford Pinto versions. Will the lesser machines put the latter students at
a disadvantage in either the short run or the long haul?  Yes, I realize
the something may be better than nothing, but is there a point at which
something is not that much better than nothing?
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: William A Pedersen [SMTP:wap@U.ARIZONA.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, June 04, 1998 10:47 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
>
> Duane,
>
>
>         Todd is right on the button with his ideas.  I don't see it
> going
> anyother way, at least for the time being (Conservatives and the
> Budget,
> you know).
>
>         However, Toshiba might be able to come up with a compromise
> laptop.  They had the perfect one a few years back, but they put too
> many
> bells and whistles on it, and too much processor power, and the price
> went
> to heaven.
>
>         If we could convince them that there is a large, untapped
> market
> for really cheap, but fast laptops, (no CDROM, no fast modem, 166
> speed is
> enuf, and only a small HD, maybe they'd produce one like the ole one.
> I'd
> say they could hit the market with one under $500 if they wanted to
> (there's a lot of unused parts out there that no one really wants
> anymore
> because they are "obsolete".  Try telling that to some poor kid who
> needs
> just one little machine with not much more than wordprocessing on it.
>
> Make any sense?
>
> Bill
>
> On Wed, 3 Jun 1998, TODD TAYLOR wrote:
>
> > I am convinced that the only viable, long-term strategy for
> providing
> > students with in-class, hands-on computer access is one that
> requires
> > students to purchase their own portable computers.  Increasing
> numbers of
> > campus administrators are beginning to realize that providing an
> > up-to-date computer (terminal) for every seat in large numbers of
> classes
> > is infeasible unless they turn this responsibility (and the bill)
> directly
> > over to students and parents.
> >
> > Campuses will increasingly provide only the network infrastructure
> and
> > perhaps technical support for the equipment they require and leave
> the
> > purchase of network interfaces (computers) up to the students. I am
> > currently in favor of low-cost, light-weight, dumb terminals for
> these
> > purposes; $2000 laptops seem, to me, too expensive and not so good a
> match
> > with the typical student lifestyle. Others will no doubt disagree.
> >
> > The move to portables and/or laptops is obviously rife with
> problems--too
> > many to consider here.  Let me suggest that while the laptop
> approach to
> > the problem of in-class CAI seems to be the only feasible choice, it
> will
> > be so difficult to accomplish (especially in most public
> institutions)
> > that I predict many campuses will simply give up on the idea of
> in-class
> > computer interaction. Consequently, this new era in campus
> technology will
> > (1) pass the increasing costs of CAI to students and parents,
> thereby
> > raising the price of higher education significantly;  and (2)
> increase the
> > distance between the haves and have nots.
> >
> > Duane, I recommend that you propose a program that anticipates these
> > changes.  I suggest that you investigate the feasibility of
> > campus-provided, low-tech, portable dumb terminals designed to
> interface
> > with highly coordinated campus network infrastructures.  You might
> sell
> > your proposal to your dean, etc. as a fully functional pilot study
> that
> > will help your campus make the transition to the day when the school
> > provides the network but not the interface.
> >
> > - Todd Taylor
> >
>
> Bill
>                 since feelings are first
>                 whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
>                 will never really kiss you
>
>                                         ----e e cummings
> ----------------------
> William A Pedersen
> wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Two recent posts show pretty clearly the situation we are in.
 
David Schwalm: "What does it mean that we have fastened on technology as the
piece of the educational experience for which we charge extra?"
 
Irv Peckham: "It's practical, David. Technology is here and we have to
bring ourselves and our students into the world (the former is more
difficult than the latter, perhaps.) Computer labs are a huge new expense.
So is the maintenance.  Legislature isn't providing new monies for this.
You know how it goes."
 
Irv's answer is the only serious answer I have ever heard for investing in
writing technology in financially strapped schools. I would add, though, as
a response to Schwalm, that we use ed tech fees because we CAN. Tech is
new, and so tech requires new fees, and so people accept the fees. Good
education doesn't require new fees, so we can't add fees for that. In fact,
in most current consultant-trained-administration-think, better education,
i.e. student-centered proficiency sales, is supposed to cost less than
education has in the past--except, of course, for the immediately pressing
need of huge new investments in technology.
 
What's remarkable about the "everybody does it" and "because we can"
answers is that they inevitably raise another question. Who's in charge?
The first fact about computers in composition is that the enormous amount
of money that has been invested in educational writing technology has not
been invested as a result of a consensus among researchers that computers
can in any way improve the teaching or learning of writing. So why we do
use computers? Who is in charge? Who has decided that we should not invest
money in smaller classes, more one-on-one contact between students and
professors, more genuine writing across the curriculum at all levels,
summer bridge writing programs, more service learning--or any of the other
obvious ways we might improve the writing of our students? Who's in charge?
Who has made these decisions? And why do we rush around trying to make
these decisions come out looking right? Where's the critical thinking and
critical administrative practice in relation to technology? Or at least the
thinking otherwise? Do we have to work completely inside the mystification?
 
I ask these questions as one who has used the "everybody does it" argument
(with deans and provosts, mainly), and who has made use of a good-sized
chunk of our ed tech fee money in the writing program I administered (and
as a mild technophile, to boot).
 
N.B. I find it fascinating that people are talking about the attractions of
dumb terminals. This is where some of us began with computers and writing
back in ancient times when there were no desktops to speak of. Maybe
forward is backward--although it sure didn't look that way then.
 
                                --Jim Crosswhite
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Irv,
I think that you're right about the relative costs.  Our Info. Tech.
folks tell me that the cost is about $4000 per machine per year.  That
includes hardware, software, and maintenance.  Thanks.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Irvin Peckham [SMTP:ipeckham@HOME.COM]
> Sent: Thursday, June 04, 1998 4:18 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
>
> In addition, Duane, we have some cases in which colleges
> right now (ours) charge an additional 5.00 per credit when a
> student registers in a computer-classroom.  I'll bet if we
> could add up all the charges of running computer labs and
> classrooms, replacement, maint. etc., we would come up with
> the price of a low-priced laptop per student.
>
> If/when we go laptops, we just get down to the charge of
> wiring & fileservers--and some other costs, I'm sure.
> Irv
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In response to Duane's question: if technology is a new cost of education, it
makes sense to follow the "library" model and fund it through increases in
tuition and/or state appropriation. (it clearly hasn't replaced anything or
been substituted for anything: it's an add-on). However, if you fund it
through tuition/appropriation, there is no guarantee that the additional funds
will be used for technology rather than for giving huge raises to vice
provosts. In most places, a fee has to be used for what you say it is going to
be used for. It is probably easier to get a big tech fee approved than to get
a big increase in tuition/appropriation in the current environment where
distrust of public universities is rampant. It's easier to hold us accountable
for the money.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Jim Crosswhite is asking the right questions. Sure, we teach writing with
computers because that's the way writing is done. But we don't have much to
show that it is the way writing is best learned. Let me put the question in a
slimy bean-counter sort of way (one that assumes finite resources): Your
required comp course fills 200 sections a year, and we have resources to
sustain 50 section a year taught on line. If we eliminate the requirement, the
course might fill 100 sections a year, and we can use the saving in
instructional costs to make it possible to do all 100 sections in computer
classrooms. In other words, we have a finite amount of money to spend on
composition instuction. How do you want to spend it?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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good argument for eliminating the requirement, david.
irv
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> Jim Crosswhite is asking the right questions. Sure, we teach writing with
> computers because that's the way writing is done. But we don't have much to
> show that it is the way writing is best learned. Let me put the question in a
> slimy bean-counter sort of way (one that assumes finite resources): Your
> required comp course fills 200 sections a year, and we have resources to
> sustain 50 section a year taught on line. If we eliminate the requirement, the
> course might fill 100 sections a year, and we can use the saving in
> instructional costs to make it possible to do all 100 sections in computer
> classrooms. In other words, we have a finite amount of money to spend on
> composition instuction. How do you want to spend it?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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William A Pedersen <wap@U.ARIZONA.EDU> wrote:
 
>   OH YES.  Remember that student loans are not increased =
 
>   to allow one to pay for a computer of ANY type, UNLESS =
 
>   the program the student is in REQUIRES one and says so =
 
>   in the catalogue......
 
That is exactly the beauty of the Drew system where the cost of the lapto=
p
is built into fees over four years.  I think this makes a lot more sense
than charging user fees -- especially if you plan to require all students=
 
to use computers in their writing classes.  The trick is to  get the
necessary funds in the way that hurts people the least.  A stripped down
model at under $1,000 would add $250 a year, $125 per semester.  Not
peanuts, but not as painful as it initially sounds.  (I don't know whethe=
r
Wake Forest really does charge $3,000 a year as Todd says, but if so they=
 
are obviously charging for more than just the laptop, and I think we need=
 
to resist that kind of temptation.) =
 
 
Maintenance can be picked up by the manufacturers via an extended warrent=
y,
and network maintenance can be paid for by the college the way whiteboard=
s
and libraries are (sort of).
 
Colleges adopting the laptop for everyone approach can negotiate with the=
 
computer companies for (a) a good deal, and (b) exactly the bells and
whistles they want.  These days it is really easy to add and remove
functions before the machines are shipped out, and multiple sales are a
great incentive.  Drew does it, and if computer companies will make these=
 
kinds of deals for a little college that buys 400 laptops a year, you can=
 
bet they'll do it for the numbers some of you have been talking about.
 
Questions of computer/internet access are much larger than just how many
sections of comp. are taught on-line, and as a discipline we seem to be
saying this a lot more than others.  Maybe it is time for us to push for
university-wide solutions?  If everyone has a laptop, we can put our ener=
gy
into deciding how and whether to teach on-line (and conducting more
research into what works and what doesn't) rather than constantly worryin=
g
about upkeep/upgrade/etc. And instead of being just part of our pedagogy,=
 
computers become part of each student's study/research habits  -- as they=
 
are our's.
 
Sandra Jamieson
sjamieson@compuserve.com
Drew University, Madison, NJ.
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Mayville State/Valley City State in North Dakota seem to have done an
excellent job of grass-roots consensus building, getting students,
community, faculty, and governance officials to agree that it simply made
sense to roll the cost of laptops into the cost of school.  They had a model
pioneering institution nearby, Crookston State in Minnesota, that had just
jumped directly into being a laptop school a bit earlier.  Okay, I've been a
bit loose with your model--they didn't have the students as individual
consumers make the purchase; they make the purchase as an institution.  What
I recall, though, is that they planned to let graduates keep their machines,
figuring that the school would need to up-grade by then anyway.  So students
would essentially "rent-to-own" just by paying tuition.  I seem to recall
discounts being considered for students who followed alternate or incomplete
paths.
 
Guess I'd better 'fess up that we're talking my old stomping grounds, and
since leaving those parts I've remained deeply impressed by the commitment
to education up there.  But neither is it exactly a free-spending community.
 
My guess is it would be well worth your while to find contacts there and
catch up on what they're doing (sorry, can't find my names and addresses
right now).  I just hope it all hasn't blown up since last we heard of them,
before we gave up on following their lead.
 
Keith Rhodes
-----------------------begin attached background posts---------------
Do you know how they managed to do this at Valley City State in North
Dakota?  Thanks.
Best,
Duane
 
> >I'd like others on the listserv to  respond to your suggestion that
> >students buy their own inexpensive laptops.  At a big (44,000
> students)
> >public university like ASU, one issue is students' personal financial
> >resources. Given that, it's one thing to ask students in a particular
> >major to buy a machine.  It's another thing to ask all students to do
> >so. Tutition at ASU is relatively inexpensive (about $2000 per year
> for
> >in-state students), but for some of our students $2000 is a lot of
> >money.
 
> . . .  we examined how other schools approached
> student-owned computing, and Mayvillle State/Valley City State in
> North Dakota was easily the best.  As far as I know, they've carried it off,
> in one of the lowest-income states in the country.
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
 
"[T]he thought finds the language, and the language finds the thought.  At
the heart of the composition process is the fact that ends and means are
mutually dependent."  - Ann E. Berthoff
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Keith's post got me curious about Mayville, so I checked out their
homepage, which has the notebook program prominently advertised.  They
charge a tech fee of $427/semester, which is calculated in financial aid
costs.  Read all about it at http://www.mm.masu.nodak.edu/notebk.htm
It is a terrifically rich program (in all senses of the word)--the website
presents info about training programs, faculty and student projects, and
lots of other stuff.
 
Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
Dept. of English, 425 University Boulevard           fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202-5140
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Susanmaire,
           Thank you for posting the Mayville State URL.
 
           I know you represent a large urban university.  At many such
institutions, nontraditional students ala carte their educational
experiences without specific program completion dates (I've heard the
nontraditional matriculation rate being as high as 50% at some
institutions).  In your mind's eye, how would you see the nontraditional
student fitting into this scenario?
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Chet,
 
It's so hard to generalize about nontraditional students, but I would say
that because the access issues are so complicated, that notebooks may well
be a way to circumvent many of them.  Many of the technological
initiatives that have worked increasingly well in intro writing classes
during the day (even things as simple as e-mail, let alone class
listservs) just don't work too well at night--because many students in
night classes come from work and don't have time to be on campus other
than when their classes meet.  If they had laptops, they could access
technology better from home (assuming the laptops had built-in modems,
which is one of the bells I'd argue for here).  Our library has done great
work making things available via the campus backbone; it's only 5 years
old and was designed to take advantage of electronic networks, and that
has the effect of making many library resources available to students off
campus as well.  But if students don't have computers, that's not much
help.
 
It gets even more complicated when routes to degree completion are
factored in.  Indiana universities are unusual in that we don't have a
community college system, and I'm told that's one thing that contribues to
our not-very-high retention rate (when compared with our peer
institutions, all of which are in states w/CC systems).  Whatever the
cause, an incredibly high percentage of people who start here don't
graduate from here, and an incredibly high percentage of people who
graduate from here didn't start here.  I think that transfer students are
another complicating issue, as is the fact that in a large university the
technical requirements in, say, Engineering, might be different from those
in, say, Social Work or Liberal Arts.  SO figuring out what kinds of
notebooks would make the most sense for the most people over time would be
a challenge--but one worth pursuing.
 
The mayville program is outstanding for its focus on faculty training as
well as student access--that would be one of the keys to meeting these
challenges, I think.
 
Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
Dept. of English, 425 University Boulevard           fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202-5140
 
 
 
 
 
On Sat, 6 Jun 1998, Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown wrote:
 
> Susanmaire,
>            Thank you for posting the Mayville State URL.
>
>            I know you represent a large urban university.  At many such
> institutions, nontraditional students ala carte their educational
> experiences without specific program completion dates (I've heard the
> nontraditional matriculation rate being as high as 50% at some
> institutions).  In your mind's eye, how would you see the nontraditional
> student fitting into this scenario?
>
>     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
>
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Susan-Marie,
            I agree that the Mayville State University solution is
outstanding and have actually downloaded their 'notebook' page to show our
information technology people.  But I know what their main response will
be; that being a community college (albeit it a gigantic one) allianced
with UMd and articulated with the West Virginia State College System, we
ought not pursue any course not also being pursued by our alliance
partners.  Here, we've got too many jurisdictions too close together.  In
short, not only does one of our three campuses have a 70% nontraditional
population, but we get a number of students for GenEd completion from
other colleges and universities in DC, Maryland, Virginia and West
Virginia.  Our front-office people will try anything that will guarantee
retention or increased enrollment; conversely they discourage any practice
that is not already common with our alliance/articulation partners.
           On the other hand, several DC area universities that have
accelerated or weekend-only MBA and MPA programmes _require_ laptop
purchase, but most of these operate solely on employer-reimbursement, so
students bring purchase orders rather than cash to registration.  Some are
issued laptops at work as a condition of employment (in fact, one of my
evening students left her laptop on a Metro train, and her employer
replaced it without a question).
           Obviously, I don't see the notebook computer as a universal
solution to the technological needs of the discipline.  But as Irv Peckham
noted, the industry is capable a manufacturing a $600 laptop computer.
When laptops undercut the best prices on desktops, no one will be able to
keep them out of our classrooms.  :-)
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Sun, 7 Jun 1998, Susan-Marie Harrington wrote:
>
> It gets even more complicated when routes to degree completion are
> factored in.  Indiana universities are unusual in that we don't have a
> community college system, and I'm told that's one thing that contribues to
> our not-very-high retention rate (when compared with our peer
> institutions, all of which are in states w/CC systems).  Whatever the
> cause, an incredibly high percentage of people who start here don't
> graduate from here, and an incredibly high percentage of people who
> graduate from here didn't start here.  I think that transfer students are
> another complicating issue, as is the fact that in a large university the
> technical requirements in, say, Engineering, might be different from those
> in, say, Social Work or Liberal Arts.  SO figuring out what kinds of
> notebooks would make the most sense for the most people over time would be
> a challenge--but one worth pursuing.
>
> The Mayville program is outstanding for its focus on faculty training as
> well as student access--that would be one of the keys to meeting these
> challenges, I think.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Sat, 6 Jun 1998, Chet Pryor wrote:
> >
> > Susan-Marie,
> >             Thank you for posting the Mayville State URL.
> >
> >             I know you represent a large urban university.  At many
> > such institutions, nontraditional students ala carte their educational
> > experiences without specific program completion dates (I've heard the
> > nontraditional matriculation rate being as high as 50% at some
> > institutions).  In your mind's eye, how would you see the nontraditional
> > student fitting into this scenario?
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Jun 1998 21:49:06 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: notebooks
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 06/07/98 11:48
 
A couple of interesting issues are emerging in this discussion. The first is
the difference between what can be done at campuses where most, if not all
students, enroll and then complete their degrees about four years later in the
same school. But, if the grim article I just read in Change about the death of
campus life is even partially accurate, the number of students involved in
traditional 4 year/1 school college education is declining rapidly. More
typical nowadays, especially in urban areas, are students working their way
through highly interdependent multiple institutions (such as Chet describes)
on calendars that do not resemble the academic calendar burned into most of
our brains. It's not clear how good or bad this is, but it certainly is. It's
a situation which adds interesting constraints to what any single institution
can do. ASU, for example, cannot have a tightly integrated curriculum for
"native" students if we cannot figure out a way to bring in transfer students
without penalty. Similarly, the kinds of computer purchase plan that Drew
offers will not work for us. We have to figure out something else.
 
The second issue emerging has to do with encouraging students to purchase
something less than a fully functional computer. Most of my writing needs,
indeed, could still be handled on my old Kaypro with WordStar, but the Kaypro
(and most machines I have had since) could not handle web browsing or the
campus email/calendaring system (Outlook). Sure, I'd like to have an
Alphasmart as a dingy to row out to my Pentium yacht, but it wouldn't work as
my only device--and I am not a power user. My own maxim is "Buy the biggest
machine Costco has today." Do we want students to purchased hobbled machines?
 
ASU has worked out (or stumbled into) an approach to ed tech of which I am not
sure whatto think. We have created an enormously robust network. We have
provided computer labs and classrooms with really good equipment--as much as
we can afford. And we have provided a huge modem bank for off campus high
speed access to the network. Then we let the market work. We expect students
to use computers in lots of their courses. We provide reasonable on campus
access 24 hours a day. Those who don't like waiting in lines for computers or
who prefering working from home or office make their own arrangements. Others
use the stuff we provide. Who does what is NOT determined simply by affluence.
 
When I went off to Carleton 3-4 decades ago, I had a haircut, some clothes,
some stuff, a desk lamp, and a Smith-Corona portable typewriter. That was the
basic student "kit." When I got my first job at Berkeley in 1970, faculty
"startup" included an office with some Steelcase classics, a drawer full of
supplies, a phone, and a typewriter if one could be found. The cost of college
has increased by a factor of ten or more, and starting faculty salaries have
increased by a factor of 4-5. Does it not figure tha the start-up costs would
go up as well? We provide students with a cost estimate of attending ASU full
time--tuition, dorm/dining hall or apartment living costs, books, incidentals.
Should we just include appropriate technology as one of their costs?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 08:58:42 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Belanger <krbelang@CC.YSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: notebooks
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%98060721490833@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
David,
 
Could you please post the citation for the article in Change that you
mentioned?  I'd really be interested in looking at it.  Or feel free to
send it just to me, if you don't think others would be interested.
 
Thanks,
 
Kelly Belanger
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 07:44:55 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: notebooks
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 06/08/98 06:04
 
The article inChange, which should be of general interest, is in the May/June,
1998 issue (Vol. 30, No. 3). It is entitled "Collegiate Life: An Obituary,"and
the authors are Arthur Levine and Jeanette S. Cureton. The article might be a
bit overdone, but one basic datum needs our attention: "Fewer than one in six
of all undergraduates fit the traditional stereotype of the American college
student attending full time, being 18 to 22 years of age, and living on
campus." Quite a bit of our thinking about college education is (consciously
or unconsciously) driven by the stereotype (or by a recognition that it no
longer holds and a resolution to restore it--that is perhaps a better way of
understanding what we call the "right wing assault on higher education" and to
recognize our own complicity).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 07:46:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@MAIL.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      notebooks (3)
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I understand well the advantages Mayville has in running a "pure" 100%
laptop proviced experiment--isolated geography, homogenous community,
traditional students, small student body, declining traditional economy
trying to move into information areas, and a tax/tuition-paying public that
for years had one of the most robustly supported and successful public
education systems anywhere.  Still, maybe it's just variations on a theme
for the rest of us.  Students also have to sleep and eat.  Despite
"free-market" alternatives, campuses offer cost-saving,
convenience-enhancing plans for these things (and then there is the Greek
system).  Maybe we just need a variety of "technology plans."  It will take
some creative ones for some non-traditional students, but certainly it is in
our institutions' interest to try to out-perform the plain private market in
meeting the technology needs of most students.  And then, as with sleeping
and eating, for a lot of people the private market is more attractive anyway
(though often for the wrong reasons).  So be it.
 
Along this line, Sonoma State is the pioneer.  They required computer
access, then came up with lots of interesting options to help students get
it.  Their presentations did not impress me as much as Mayville's; but they
certainly had worked out a number of interesting angles on how students
would get their hands on computers.
 
A curious downside to the Sonoma model (though perhaps just a mistaken
impression from concise information) seemed to be that it did not bring the
entire faculty in as a necessary part of the whole design.  That may simply
have been a coincidence, but I'm not sure.  Somehow "we provide you with . .
." creates a different ecology than "you must have access to . . . ."  It
seems to affect how faculty see their role in the whole thing and how
administrations see faculty roles.  I guess that just means a savvy
comp/rhet faculty would have an opportunity to seize a competitive on-campus
advantage, though.  Maybe this is exactly the scenario a clever WPA would want.
 
 
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 09:02:28 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WILL HOCHMAN <hochman@USCOLO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: notebooks
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.980607135244.6234A-100000@dgs.dgsys.com>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Chet is right to note that students need cheap learning tech (most wrote
with bics, not mont blancs in my day!) but there's another point to
laptops
which I tried to make by wanting to call them "learning stations"...I've
lived with a laptop now for 4 years and think of it more as a "learning
station" because it carries my writing and work and lets me build
my learning life quite progressively...the reason to promote laptops for
students seems to me to be mostly about how they give us a greater
sense and experiences of the portability and accessibility of
knowledge...desk tops can do it too, but I think laptops fit into
backpacks more easily.
 
will
 
On Sun, 7 Jun 1998, Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown wrote:
>            Obviously, I don't see the notebook computer as a universal
> solution to the technological needs of the discipline.  But as Irv Peckham
> noted, the industry is capable a manufacturing a $600 laptop computer.
> When laptops undercut the best prices on desktops, no one will be able to
> keep them out of our classrooms.  :-)
>
>     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Sun, 7 Jun 1998, Susan-Marie Harrington wrote:
> >
> > It gets even more complicated when routes to degree completion are
> > factored in.  Indiana universities are unusual in that we don't have a
> > community college system, and I'm told that's one thing that contribues to
> > our not-very-high retention rate (when compared with our peer
> > institutions, all of which are in states w/CC systems).  Whatever the
> > cause, an incredibly high percentage of people who start here don't
> > graduate from here, and an incredibly high percentage of people who
> > graduate from here didn't start here.  I think that transfer students are
> > another complicating issue, as is the fact that in a large university the
> > technical requirements in, say, Engineering, might be different from those
> > in, say, Social Work or Liberal Arts.  SO figuring out what kinds of
> > notebooks would make the most sense for the most people over time would be
> > a challenge--but one worth pursuing.
> >
> > The Mayville program is outstanding for its focus on faculty training as
> > well as student access--that would be one of the keys to meeting these
> > challenges, I think.
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > > On Sat, 6 Jun 1998, Chet Pryor wrote:
> > >
> > > Susan-Marie,
> > >             Thank you for posting the Mayville State URL.
> > >
> > >             I know you represent a large urban university.  At many
> > > such institutions, nontraditional students ala carte their educational
> > > experiences without specific program completion dates (I've heard the
> > > nontraditional matriculation rate being as high as 50% at some
> > > institutions).  In your mind's eye, how would you see the nontraditional
> > > student fitting into this scenario?
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 10:19:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Heidemarie Z Weidner <HWEIDNER@TNTECH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: notebooks
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
 
I am following with interest the discussion on laptops and notebooks, but my
question has little to do with the topic.  One of our profs in chemistry asked
for a good grammar software.  He has a Chinese M.A. student who needs help with
his thesis.
 
I tried to suggest that a live tutor would be more efficient, but I want to
keep my promise asking you for information. Are you aware of a really good
grammar software?
 
Please answer off or on-list.  Thanks for your help.
 
Heide Weidner
Tennessee Tech U.
 
Email: HWeidner@tntech.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 09:34:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
 
Lori mentioned the possibility of not meeting every class period in the
computer classroom or lab.  This is the model we've increasingly moved
toward to maximize our limited English lab space.  We have lots of campus
labs around campus, but only one computer classroom dedicated to English
classes.  What we do is meet only once a week in the lab--with the rest of
the work accomplished via a course Web site.  The students can access the
Web site however it's most convenient--at home through a modem, from a dorm
room, in a campus lab, whatever.  On the Web site are communication tools
that allow for both synchronous and asynchronous communication, so the
class can operate effectively with only a minimum of f2f meetings.  This
set up has allowed us to offer many more computer-assited writing courses
than before.  The students love the flexibility and the teachers enjoy
working in this online environment.  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 11:49:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Virus Warning! (fwd)
X-To:         Uncensored Community College Listserv <UCC-L@taft.org>,
              African-American Discussions <afroam-l@columbia.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
     One of my Spring-semester weekend-college students just forwarded
this. It's the first time I've seen this particular alert.  Has anyone
else seen it?
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
--------------------------- Forwarded message ---------------------------
Date: Mon, 08 Jun 98 10:45:27 -0500
From: magda.chia@marriott.com
Subject: Virus Warning!
 
FYI - I just received this note from Flynt.  They sent out a broadcast
message through MetLife this morning.  I don't know if it will affect
those at Marriott but I thought I'd send it to you too to distribute as
you see fit.  Take care.
 
There are four new viruses to watch out four!
 
Someone is sending out a very desirable screensaver, The Budweiser Frogs.
But if you download it, you will lose everything!!!  Your hard drive will
crash.  DON'T DOWNLOAD THIS UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES! IT JUST WENT INTO
CIRCULATION THIS WEEK, AS FAR AS WE KNOW...  BE CAREFUL!!
 
Another virus is called BUDDYLST.ZIP, so do not download or some jerk from
the internet will have your screen name and password.
 
Another virus is WIN A HOLIDAY.  Do not open or it will erase your hard
drive!
 
THE MOST DANGEROUS VIRUS YET!  Do Not Open "RETURNED OR UNABLE TO
DELIVER." This virus will attach itself to your computer components and
render them useless.  AOL has said that there is no remedy for it at this
time.
 
Please forward to as many people as possible!!
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 08:52:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         kyburz@ASU.EDU
Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
In-Reply-To:  <01IXZM2UN70OASFZUP@cc.usu.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Mon, 8 Jun 1998, Christine Hult wrote:
 
> Lori mentioned the possibility of not meeting every class period in the
> computer classroom or lab.  This is the model we've increasingly moved
> toward to maximize our limited English lab space.  We have lots of campus
> labs around campus, but only one computer classroom dedicated to English
> classes.  What we do is meet only once a week in the lab--with the rest of
> the work accomplished via a course Web site.  The students can access the
> Web site however it's most convenient--at home through a modem, from a dorm
> room, in a campus lab, whatever.  On the Web site are communication tools
> that allow for both synchronous and asynchronous communication, so the
> class can operate effectively with only a minimum of f2f meetings.  This
> set up has allowed us to offer many more computer-assited writing courses
> than before.  The students love the flexibility and the teachers enjoy
> working in this online environment.  Christine Hult
>
 
Interesting.  But am I alone in finding this somewhat disturbing?
 
I have to comment on our "f2f" descriptor. I've recently realized that not
only do we disparage human interaction in classrooms in deference to distance
learning-type scenarios, but we do not even honor such realites with the full
decency of word recognition--just an abbreviation for what we *really*
want--more technological access/power. I'm as guilty as anyone (maybe it's
my growing desire to be more healthy, less judgmental, etc, that causes me
to be so critical lately). What is lost when embodied classrooms give way
to disembodied ones?
 
just a thought, inspired by too much fresh Sedona air, perhaps.
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 12:26:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         gail l hapke <hapke@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: electronic classrooms & laptops
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.980608084241.3063A-100000@general1.asu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Bonnie wrote:>
> I have to comment on our "f2f" descriptor. I've recently realized that not
> only do we disparage human interaction in classrooms in deference to distance
> learning-type scenarios, but we do not even honor such realites with the full
> decency of word recognition--just an abbreviation for what we *really*
> want--more technological access/power. I'm as guilty as anyone (maybe it's
> my growing desire to be more healthy, less judgmental, etc, that causes me
> to be so critical lately). What is lost when embodied classrooms give way
> to disembodied ones?
>
> just a thought, inspired by too much fresh Sedona air, perhaps.
>
> Bonnie L. Kyburz
> Arizona State University
> kyburz@asu.edu
>
I think its not only disturbing but a bit ironic that as our theories of
writing instruction focus more and more on collaboration our
technology tends to distance people more and more. Of course it's possible
and even desirable to collaborate online, but many of the nuances of
interpersonal communication are lost, as are the opportunities for
learning how other people read and write "in the wild." Gail
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 12:45:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "THERESE M. ZAWACKI" <tzawacki@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Virus Warning! (fwd)
X-To:         Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
X-cc:         writing center -- Anne E Shaw <ashaw@osf1.gmu.edu>,
              Bertie M Holmes <bholmes1@osf1.gmu.edu>,
              David R Beach <dbeach@osf1.gmu.edu>,
              Dianne E Timblin <dtimblin@osf1.gmu.edu>,
              Mel Nichols <mnichol6@osf1.gmu.edu>,
              Marian A Ryan <mryan2@osf1.gmu.edu>,
              Sarah B Perrier <sperrier@osf1.gmu.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.980608113612.14220B-100000@dgs.dgsys.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I think Chet's message may have come too late for me.  My hard drive at
work crashed two weeks ago and has only just been fixed.  It occurred to
me that I may well have opened several "RETURNED--UNABLE TO DELIVER"
messages.
 
One thing I was surprised to have lost was all of my WWW bookmarks;
perhaps other, more computer-savvy folks know that bookmarks reside on the
PC.  At any rate, as my WritingCenter Assistant/MFA poet tells me, "The
blue screen of death does not hear your screams."
 
Terry
 
 
 
 
On Mon, 8 Jun 1998, Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown wrote:
 
>      One of my Spring-semester weekend-college students just forwarded
> this. It's the first time I've seen this particular alert.  Has anyone
> else seen it?
>
>     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
> --------------------------- Forwarded message ---------------------------
> Date: Mon, 08 Jun 98 10:45:27 -0500
> From: magda.chia@marriott.com
> Subject: Virus Warning!
>
> FYI - I just received this note from Flynt.  They sent out a broadcast
> message through MetLife this morning.  I don't know if it will affect
> those at Marriott but I thought I'd send it to you too to distribute as
> you see fit.  Take care.
>
> There are four new viruses to watch out four!
>
> Someone is sending out a very desirable screensaver, The Budweiser Frogs.
> But if you download it, you will lose everything!!!  Your hard drive will
> crash.  DON'T DOWNLOAD THIS UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES! IT JUST WENT INTO
> CIRCULATION THIS WEEK, AS FAR AS WE KNOW...  BE CAREFUL!!
>
> Another virus is called BUDDYLST.ZIP, so do not download or some jerk from
> the internet will have your screen name and password.
>
> Another virus is WIN A HOLIDAY.  Do not open or it will erase your hard
> drive!
>
> THE MOST DANGEROUS VIRUS YET!  Do Not Open "RETURNED OR UNABLE TO
> DELIVER." This virus will attach itself to your computer components and
> render them useless.  AOL has said that there is no remedy for it at this
> time.
>
> Please forward to as many people as possible!!
>
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
 
Terry Myers Zawacki
Director-Linked Courses Program/Interim Director-Writing Center
English Department/George Mason University
Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
tzawacki@gmu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 12:22:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts-Miller <redball@MINDSPRING.COM>
Subject:      Re: Virus Warning! (fwd)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.980608113612.14220B-100000@dgs.dgsys.com>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
It's very difficult for your computer to get any virus through email.
The mail must have an executable program, and you have to execute
that program.  There are two ways to do that--one is to open the
mail and *choose* to execute the program; the other is to have your
mail preferences set so that it automatically executes programs in
any mail.
 
Because it's pretty unusual for anyone to do the latter, and the
people who do the former own even more swampland than I do, viruses
sent via spam are pretty uncommon.  It's much more common to create
a kind of "virus" which is a hoax warning--then mailing lists get
flooded with messages about them, and explanations that the viruses
don't really exist, and, well, you get the point.
 
 
Trish Roberts-Miller       http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat
redball@mindspring.com      or  engpat@showme.missouri.edu
"Man was born to witness wonder." (P. Mayfield).
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 14:03:33 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Virus Warning! (fwd)
X-cc:         Dan Royer <royerd@river.it.gvsu.edu>,
              "THERESE M. ZAWACKI" <tzawacki@osf1.gmu.edu>,
              Trish Roberts-Miller <redball@MINDSPRING.COM>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Dan, Therese, and Trish,
                        It appears most of these viruses have document-
ation as hoaxes.  Another cyber-colleague sent me the attached posting.  I
apologize for starting a panic.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
--------------------------- Forwarded message ----------------------------
Date: Mon, 8 Jun 1998 09:50:24 -0700
From: Rich Cummins <rcummins@cbc2.org>
Subject: Re: Virus Warning! (fwd)
 
Chet,
 
Check out the info for:
 
"Budweiser screen saver" at http://www.eliashim.com/vcenter/irina.html#BUD
"Win a holiday" at http://www.stiller.com/holiday.htm
"Returned/unable to deliver" at
http://www.av.ibm.com/BreakingNews/HypeAlert/Returned/
 
Rich Cummins
Columbia Basin College
----------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 13:20:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@HOME.COM>
Organization: University of Nebraska at Omaha
Subject:      diaries
X-To:         Working Class Student Study Group <wcs-l@tc.umn.edu>,
              criticaled <CRITICALED@LISTSERV.ARIZONA.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=iso-8859-1
Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
 
Some of my students are interested in responses to the following
questions.  They wanted answers from people from different social
groups.  Would you please give them some quick answers?
Can you do it right away?  Answers after the 10th won't help them.
Thanks.
Irv
 
Survey
1. Do you keep a diary?
2. If you don=92t keep a diary, why don=92t you?
3. How frequently do you write in it?
4. How long have you kept a diary?
5. What kinds of things do you put in your diary?
6. What is the most valuable benefit of writing in a diary for you?
7. Do you ever let someone read your diary?
8. What do you plan to do with this diary when you die?
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 11:27:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Paul [not \"Brian\"] Brians" <brians@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Virus Warning! (Hoaxes, do NOT pass on!)
X-To:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@mail.wsu.edu>,
              magda.chia@marriott.com, cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM, UCC-L@taft.org
In-Reply-To:  <l03010d08b1a1e1d2e721@[134.121.50.17]>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I am sending this reply to all of you listed in the heading of a message
forwarded to me by my chair, Sue McLeod, who knew enough to ask about it.
 
This is just a compilating of hoaxes, old and new.
 
See the following at Symantec's site:
<http://www.symantec.com/avcenter/data/buddylst.zip.html>
<http://www.symantec.com/avcenter/data/win.a.holiday.html>
<http://www.symantec.com/avcenter/data/retorunable.html>
 
The Budweiser Frogs screensaver alert is newish and hasn't been discussed
by Symantec yet, but it has been identified on the Newsgroup
alt.folklore.urban as a hoax and is listed with the others on Delphi's site
at <http://www.delphi.com/navnet/legends/viruslegends.html>.
 
Please tell your friends not to forward virus warnings until they have
checked with an authoritative source.
 
Paul Brians
 
>
>Cheers, Sue
>
>>Date: Mon, 08 Jun 1998 11:49:13 -0400
>>From: Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
>>Subject: Virus Warning! (fwd)
>>Sender: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>>To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
>>X-To: Uncensored Community College Listserv <UCC-L@taft.org>,
>> African-American Discussions <afroam-l@columbia.edu>
>>Reply-to: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
>>MIME-version: 1.0
>>
>>     One of my Spring-semester weekend-college students just forwarded
>>this. It's the first time I've seen this particular alert.  Has anyone
>>else seen it?
>>
>>    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>>    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
>>--------------------------- Forwarded message ---------------------------
>>Date: Mon, 08 Jun 98 10:45:27 -0500
>>From: magda.chia@marriott.com
>>Subject: Virus Warning!
>>
>>FYI - I just received this note from Flynt.  They sent out a broadcast
>>message through MetLife this morning.  I don't know if it will affect
>>those at Marriott but I thought I'd send it to you too to distribute as
>>you see fit.  Take care.
>>
>>There are four new viruses to watch out four!
>>
>>Someone is sending out a very desirable screensaver, The Budweiser Frogs.
>>But if you download it, you will lose everything!!!  Your hard drive will
>>crash.  DON'T DOWNLOAD THIS UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES! IT JUST WENT INTO
>>CIRCULATION THIS WEEK, AS FAR AS WE KNOW...  BE CAREFUL!!
>>
>>Another virus is called BUDDYLST.ZIP, so do not download or some jerk from
>>the internet will have your screen name and password.
>>
>>Another virus is WIN A HOLIDAY.  Do not open or it will erase your hard
>>drive!
>>
>>THE MOST DANGEROUS VIRUS YET!  Do Not Open "RETURNED OR UNABLE TO
>>DELIVER." This virus will attach itself to your computer components and
>>render them useless.  AOL has said that there is no remedy for it at this
>>time.
>>
>>Please forward to as many people as possible!!
>>
>>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>>
>
>Susan McLeod, Chair
>Department of English
>Washington State University
>Pullman, WA 99164-5020
>(509) 335-2581
>fax: (509) 335-2582
 
 
Paul Brians, Department of English,Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
brians@wsu.edu
http://www.wsu.edu/~brians
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Jun 1998 12:37:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: diaries
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain
 
Irv,
I've replied to this request off-list.  Please encourage your students
to e-mail me if they have follow-up questions.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Irvin Peckham [SMTP:ipeckham@HOME.COM]
> Sent: Monday, June 08, 1998 11:21 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      diaries
>
> Some of my students are interested in responses to the following
> questions.  They wanted answers from people from different social
> groups.  Would you please give them some quick answers?
> Can you do it right away?  Answers after the 10th won't help them.
> Thanks.
> Irv
>
> Survey
> 1. Do you keep a diary?
> 2. If you don't keep a diary, why don't you?
> 3. How frequently do you write in it?
> 4. How long have you kept a diary?
> 5. What kinds of things do you put in your diary?
> 6. What is the most valuable benefit of writing in a diary for you?
> 7. Do you ever let someone read your diary?
> 8. What do you plan to do with this diary when you die?
>
>
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> Interim Chair
> Dept. of English
> Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
> ipeckham@home.com
> http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Jun 1998 08:42:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Sands <sands@UWM.EDU>
Subject:      FW: Where have all the ideas gone? A CHALLENGE!
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="iso-8859-1"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
All,
 
I'm forwarding this message from ACW-L, with permission, because it connects
so nicely w/a portion of the electronic classrooms thread that we've been
seeing on this list. Over on ACW, folks have been discussing the dearth of
really new research projects/ideas about computers-and-writing, a discussion
which carries implicit positions about some of the issues Jim Crosswhite
raised the other day, in particular questions about the efficacy of
computer-assisted writing instruction, and whether our time and money would
be better spent developing other parts of our writing programs.
 
In that context, Fred Kemp issued the following challenge:
 
 
-----Original Message-----
From: Fred Kemp [mailto:ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU]
Sent: Friday, June 05, 1998 3:21 PM
To: acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu
Subject: Re: Where have all the ideas gone? A CHALLENGE!
 
 
Ronan, Dickie, Jeff, Robert, Marcy, Greg, others who responded to my
petulant plea.
 
Does the "agonizing self-appraisal" have to be so agonizing?  The early
1980s was a time of real excitement and enthusiasm, mostly for
soon-to-be-failed gimmicks like drill and practice, grammar checkers, and
haiku generators (!)  But it was indeed a time of excitement and enthusiasm
and wild claims and ricochetting development.... the birthing years.  The
period 1985-1995 was a time when drill and kill and grammar checkers were
dumped (as more of those things got used and recognized for what they were)
and the field turned to the twin excitements of networks and hypertext, and
for those years there was a very lively (but friendly) competition between
the network "pedagogists" and the hypertext "aestheticists."
 
The great leap forward in 1993 that came with Mosaic and web browsers --
which joined networks and hypertext -- caused a massive dispersal of
computer-based instructional capabilities.  Everybody and her uncle suddenly
wanted computers in the English department.  MOOs were exciting but
esoteric.  Online Writing and Learning centers got some folks charged but
were administratively hard to implement.  With familiarity came....ennui.
 
Now there's all this talk of changing the name, finding a new mission,
refining methodologies.  Marcy wants large empirical investigations (which
is the only kind that would mean anything, as Gail's catalog of
self-cancelling small studies in the 1980s showed).  But I don't think it's
going to happen, for two reasons:
 
1.  Whether computers help or hinder writing instruction isn't of interest
to anybody with the resources to pull off such a study; just about everybody
with any clout has long ago concluded that writing instruction will indeed
use computers and the Internet, for a host of reasons -- good and bad --
that have little to do with the pegagogical efficacy of computers and the
Internet.  It would be like Ford spending big bucks in 1915 to see if people
really wanted cars or not.
 
2.  Such a study would be based upon modernist assumptions of cause and
effect and the ability to isolate informing conditions.  But students aren't
composed of isolatable modules, and neither are group learning situations.
There is no "computer-based pedagogy," just as there really isn't a
"current-traditional pedagogy."  These ghostly categories are explanatory
fictions that have their use but disappear like smoke once you start trying
to apply structures for empirical research.  All you're going to come up
with are conclusions that pertain to that place, those classes, that
technology, and those teachers.  The instructional frame simply isn't
portable, which is why you've never seen serious studies that prove this or
that about ANY kind of writing instruction.  Emig?  12 students.  Britton?
Riddled with subjectivity, as any reviewer will tell you.
 
But I think these continuing calls for "more and better research" sap the
exploratory energy of many young people who, freed from the bugaboo (and
comforting social science chic) of quasi-scientific "proof," would otherwise
charge full ahead into fascinating innovations, implementations, and
administrative designs.
 
And so, for the continuing edification and entertainment of my beloved
discipline, let me issue a challenge.
 
THE CHALLANGE
 
I would like to debate a "research methodologist" in a plenary session at
CW99 under the stony gaze of four past U.S. presidents (Mt. Rushmore, for
you historically deprived).  I would expect the research methodologist to
come equiped with a research design that would satisfy the calls for
methodological rigor I've been hearing for 12 years, that would be
reasonably do-able, and would actually prove something useful in our quest
to better understand computer-based instructional processes.
 
If, at the conclusion of that debate, a panal of attendees (one of whose
members would be Patricia Goubil-Gambrell, my long-time but affectionally
respected antagonist in these matters) conclude that I have indeed been
bested and that my opponent has indeed presented a coherent, workable, and
useful research design, then I will implement that design at Texas Tech
under the guiding direction of the research methodologist, even if that
person comes from Texas A&M.
 
Can I do such a thing?  Well, I'm tenured, the director of a large
composition program (120 sections a semester, 65 teachers, 3000 students),
the director of computer-based instruction (all classes meet full-time in 4
computer-based classrooms, 900 students a semester, 35 teachers).  I've got
a chair (Madonne Miner) who is assertive and innovative and a campus where
"tech" is its middle name.  If the design is a good one, then I can get it
put into place here.
 
I have been looking for 10 years for such a study design.  For reasons I
stated above, I have come to the conclusion that such a study is a chimera.
HOWEVER, I am willing to debate the point and put my program's resources to
the implementation of such a design, if it shows reasonable promise of being
more than the usual social science naval-gazing.
 
Fair enough?
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech University
f.kemp@ttu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Jun 1998 09:32:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sean Benson <bensonsm@SLU.EDU>
Subject:      generalist position
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
Content-transfer-encoding: quoted-printable
 
Dear Dr. Popken:
 
        I've been out of town, and I just now received notice that you were =
looking for a generalist in English.  I notice that the date for =
applications was March 23rd.  If you have already filled the position =
and are no longer seeking someone to fill it, no need to respond to this =
message.  If, however, the position is still vacant, please let me know =
and I will send a vita to you as soon as possible.
 
        Thanks.
 
Sean Benson
St. Louis University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Jun 1998 16:38:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ernest Stromberg <els@DARKWING.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      E-Mail Address
In-Reply-To:  <v03102800b19de934b287@[128.223.150.87]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I wondered if anyone has Patricia Bizzell's e-mail address and if you
would mind forwarding  it to me off-list.
 
Thanks,
 
Ernie
 
Ernest Stromberg
Associate Director of Composition
Dept. of English
University of Oregon
Eugene, OR 97403
(541) 346-1307
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Jun 1998 17:03:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Crosswhite <jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      Newt's Contribution
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Here is Gingrich's contribution to our recent discussion, from
 
http://www.nytimes.com/aponline/a/AP-Gingrich-Textbooks.html
 
``One of the goals should be to replace all textbooks with a PC,''
            Gingrich, R-Ga., told the Supercomm trade show at the Georgia
            World Congress Center on Monday. ``I would hope within five
            years they would have no more textbooks.''
 
            Gingrich said personal computers are the new focus for learning
            and students should be given one when they enter first grade.
 
Of course, this New Focus For Learning claim got predictable and equally
thoughtful reactions, encapsulated in similar single-screen, single-shot
quotables by the  NYT on the Web.
 
                                --Jim Crosswhite
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 10 Jun 1998 07:59:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@HOME.COM>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: Newt's Contribution
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
one of the rare times I have agreed w/ newt.
irv
 
Jim Crosswhite wrote:
>
> Here is Gingrich's contribution to our recent discussion, from
>
> http://www.nytimes.com/aponline/a/AP-Gingrich-Textbooks.html
>
> ``One of the goals should be to replace all textbooks with a PC,''
>             Gingrich, R-Ga., told the Supercomm trade show at the Georgia
>             World Congress Center on Monday. ``I would hope within five
>             years they would have no more textbooks.''
>
>             Gingrich said personal computers are the new focus for learning
>             and students should be given one when they enter first grade.
>
> Of course, this New Focus For Learning claim got predictable and equally
> thoughtful reactions, encapsulated in similar single-screen, single-shot
> quotables by the  NYT on the Web.
>
>                                 --Jim Crosswhite
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 10 Jun 1998 09:15:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Debra Dew <ddew@OU.EDU>
Organization: University of Oklahoma
Subject:      Re: Newt's Contribution
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Irv,
 
Cinthia Gannett has a very fine historical article on diaries and journals in the
Phelps/Emig collection: Feminine Principles and Women's Experience in Americn
Composition and Rhetoric, (109-37).  It includes a thick bibliography and an
appendix that is a list of women diarists, who define the aims/merits of the
genre.  My students liked the historical account and the excerpts from women's
diaries.  Your class might enjoy it.
 
Relative to your comment--"I agree with Newt."  Do you believe Newt came to this
position as a result of his own thoughtful and rigorous inquiry? hmmmmm.
Why do you agree with Newt?  I am just curious about your reasons for doing away
with texts--an endangered species?   Doesn't Newt's argument echo earlier claims
about the historical relationships between different technologies, as in
writing/print marginalizing, even replacing oral modes?  Perhaps Newt assumes
that progress is inherently good because it is progress and past technologies
should simply fall aside.  Can computers do what texts do and do it better, or
are their specific functions/needs that texts meet which computers can't?  For
example, can you read computers as comfortably as texts and for extended periods
of times?  Inevitably, I  print my drafts for revision purposes.  I like working
with hard copies rather than scrolling.   Is this just a learned behavior?
 
I think computers should supplement, not replace texts.  Perhaps you can change
my mind. :)
 
Deb
 
Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> one of the rare times I have agreed w/ newt.
> irv
>
> Jim Crosswhite wrote:
> >
> > Here is Gingrich's contribution to our recent discussion, from
> >
> > http://www.nytimes.com/aponline/a/AP-Gingrich-Textbooks.html
> >
> > ``One of the goals should be to replace all textbooks with a PC,''
> >             Gingrich, R-Ga., told the Supercomm trade show at the Georgia
> >             World Congress Center on Monday. ``I would hope within five
> >             years they would have no more textbooks.''
> >
> >             Gingrich said personal computers are the new focus for learning
> >             and students should be given one when they enter first grade.
> >
> > Of course, this New Focus For Learning claim got predictable and equally
> > thoughtful reactions, encapsulated in similar single-screen, single-shot
> > quotables by the  NYT on the Web.
> >
> >                                 --Jim Crosswhite
>
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> Interim Chair
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> ipeckham@home.com
> http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 10 Jun 1998 07:44:41 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Newt's Contribution
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 06/10/98 07:33
 
It does seem to be the case that, as new technologies emerge, we tend project
the new to replace the old rather than imagining them operating side-by-side
in a new balance of technologies. I still carry a pencil, I use it somewhat
differently from the way I once did. I can imagine a web interactive textbook
(you know, printed on paper) that would be a really powerful combination of
new and old technologies. Both fear of change and excessive zeal for change
tend to encourage this all-or-nothing thinking. Just to show how level headed
I am, I'll give you all a phone call today.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 10 Jun 1998 07:58:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Newt's Contribution
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain
 
I wonder if students will sell back their PCs as frequently as they sell
back their textbooks.
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Irvin Peckham [SMTP:ipeckham@HOME.COM]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 10, 1998 6:00 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Newt's Contribution
>
> one of the rare times I have agreed w/ newt.
> irv
>
> Jim Crosswhite wrote:
> >
> > Here is Gingrich's contribution to our recent discussion, from
> >
> > http://www.nytimes.com/aponline/a/AP-Gingrich-Textbooks.html
> >
> > ``One of the goals should be to replace all textbooks with a PC,''
> >             Gingrich, R-Ga., told the Supercomm trade show at the
> Georgia
> >             World Congress Center on Monday. ``I would hope within
> five
> >             years they would have no more textbooks.''
> >
> >             Gingrich said personal computers are the new focus for
> learning
> >             and students should be given one when they enter first
> grade.
> >
> > Of course, this New Focus For Learning claim got predictable and
> equally
> > thoughtful reactions, encapsulated in similar single-screen,
> single-shot
> > quotables by the  NYT on the Web.
> >
> >                                 --Jim Crosswhite
>
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> Interim Chair
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> ipeckham@home.com
> http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Jun 1998 13:13:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Werder <carmen@CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Virus Warning! (fwd)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96.980608123309.29701B-100000@mason2.gmu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Oh no.  You have my sympathies, Terry.
 
Carmen
 
At 12:45 PM 6/8/98 -0400, you wrote:
>I think Chet's message may have come too late for me.  My hard drive at
>work crashed two weeks ago and has only just been fixed.  It occurred to
>me that I may well have opened several "RETURNED--UNABLE TO DELIVER"
>messages.
>
>One thing I was surprised to have lost was all of my WWW bookmarks;
>perhaps other, more computer-savvy folks know that bookmarks reside on the
>PC.  At any rate, as my WritingCenter Assistant/MFA poet tells me, "The
>blue screen of death does not hear your screams."
>
>Terry
>
>
>
>
>On Mon, 8 Jun 1998, Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown wrote:
>
>>      One of my Spring-semester weekend-college students just forwarded
>> this. It's the first time I've seen this particular alert.  Has anyone
>> else seen it?
>>
>>     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>>     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
>> --------------------------- Forwarded message ---------------------------
>> Date: Mon, 08 Jun 98 10:45:27 -0500
>> From: magda.chia@marriott.com
>> Subject: Virus Warning!
>>
>> FYI - I just received this note from Flynt.  They sent out a broadcast
>> message through MetLife this morning.  I don't know if it will affect
>> those at Marriott but I thought I'd send it to you too to distribute as
>> you see fit.  Take care.
>>
>> There are four new viruses to watch out four!
>>
>> Someone is sending out a very desirable screensaver, The Budweiser Frogs.
>> But if you download it, you will lose everything!!!  Your hard drive will
>> crash.  DON'T DOWNLOAD THIS UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES! IT JUST WENT INTO
>> CIRCULATION THIS WEEK, AS FAR AS WE KNOW...  BE CAREFUL!!
>>
>> Another virus is called BUDDYLST.ZIP, so do not download or some jerk from
>> the internet will have your screen name and password.
>>
>> Another virus is WIN A HOLIDAY.  Do not open or it will erase your hard
>> drive!
>>
>> THE MOST DANGEROUS VIRUS YET!  Do Not Open "RETURNED OR UNABLE TO
>> DELIVER." This virus will attach itself to your computer components and
>> render them useless.  AOL has said that there is no remedy for it at this
>> time.
>>
>> Please forward to as many people as possible!!
>>
>> ---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>>
>
>Terry Myers Zawacki
>Director-Linked Courses Program/Interim Director-Writing Center
>English Department/George Mason University
>Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
>tzawacki@gmu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 10 Jun 1998 12:08:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@HOME.COM>
Organization: University of Nebraska at Omaha
Subject:      Re: Newt's Contribution
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Hi, Deb.
Thanks for your reference to Cindy, who also sent me some other ideas.  Her current
diary project is very interesting--it interested my students.
 
Regarding newt: His response was probably an accident.  Actually, he seems to be
pretty smart--I think his ideology is just getting in his way; maybe a little ego
problem, too.
 
My reasons are perhaps flighty.  I just can't stand all the paper that comes in the
mail, comes in textbooks, newspapers, ads, and so on.  I deal with all of this better
online, on the computer.  Also--I just think that text is going to be completely
electronic very soon, and the sooner the better for me.  Yes, there will be some
shifting back and forth, replacing oral discourse, as you said, here and there (I
found this true in some corporate writing reseach that i did).  I don't think
progress is inherently good & all that.  The tech/text is just different, an
evolution without any teleological notions involved. When the screen is good, I read
very well on a computer.  I look forward to curling up with a slim laptop in bed :-).
 
I also look forward to teaching when I can depend on all my students having
compatible laptops.  I'm going to hook into the web and read my newspaper on that
same laptop that went to bed with me.
 
Irv
 
 
>
>
> Relative to your comment--"I agree with Newt."  Do you believe Newt came to this
> position as a result of his own thoughtful and rigorous inquiry? hmmmmm.
> Why do you agree with Newt?  I am just curious about your reasons for doing away
> with texts--an endangered species?   Doesn't Newt's argument echo earlier claims
> about the historical relationships between different technologies, as in
> writing/print marginalizing, even replacing oral modes?  Perhaps Newt assumes
> that progress is inherently good because it is progress and past technologies
> should simply fall aside.  Can computers do what texts do and do it better, or
> are their specific functions/needs that texts meet which computers can't?  For
> example, can you read computers as comfortably as texts and for extended periods
> of times?  Inevitably, I  print my drafts for revision purposes.  I like working
> with hard copies rather than scrolling.   Is this just a learned behavior?
>
> I think computers should supplement, not replace texts.  Perhaps you can change
> my mind. :)
>
> Deb
>
> Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> > one of the rare times I have agreed w/ newt.
> > irv
> >
> > Jim Crosswhite wrote:
> > >
> > > Here is Gingrich's contribution to our recent discussion, from
> > >
> > > http://www.nytimes.com/aponline/a/AP-Gingrich-Textbooks.html
> > >
> > > ``One of the goals should be to replace all textbooks with a PC,''
> > >             Gingrich, R-Ga., told the Supercomm trade show at the Georgia
> > >             World Congress Center on Monday. ``I would hope within five
> > >             years they would have no more textbooks.''
> > >
> > >             Gingrich said personal computers are the new focus for learning
> > >             and students should be given one when they enter first grade.
> > >
> > > Of course, this New Focus For Learning claim got predictable and equally
> > > thoughtful reactions, encapsulated in similar single-screen, single-shot
> > > quotables by the  NYT on the Web.
> > >
> > >                                 --Jim Crosswhite
> >
> > --
> > Irvin Peckham
> > Interim Chair
> > University of Nebraska at Omaha
> > ipeckham@home.com
> > http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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At  7:59 AM 6/10/98 -0500, Irvin Peckham wrote:
>one of the rare times I have agreed w/ newt.
>irv
>
>> ``One of the goals should be to replace all textbooks with a PC,''
>>             Gingrich, R-Ga., told the Supercomm trade show at the Georgia
>>             World Congress Center on Monday. ``I would hope within five
>>             years they would have no more textbooks.''
 
Well, Irv, maybe this confluence with Newt should make you think about your
position on this matter.  That a new literacy technology will completely
replace another one, rather than find a niche within existing technologies,
seems to fly in the face of history.  Do you REALLY think that the PC will
completely REPLACE the book as opposed to complementing it?
 
Jack
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
fax:  814-863-7285
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At 12:47 10/06/98 -0400, you wrote:
>>> ``One of the goals should be to replace all textbooks with a PC,''
>>>             Gingrich, R-Ga., told the Supercomm trade show at the Georgia
>>>             World Congress Center on Monday. ``I would hope within five
>>>             years they would have no more textbooks.''
 
All those nights I spent under the covers with a flashlight, reading sci-fi
classics about this very time in history (who knew I'd live to see it?)....
 
And nobody even *once* unplugged my book!
 
--CJ "I told you so, Grandma" Jeney--
***************************************
CJ Jeney
Teaching Associate
Arizona State University
Phoenix, Arizona
(602)543-4569
azcacti@asu.edu
http://www.public.asu.edu/~starbuck/
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yes, I really think so.  The only question is time.
irv
 
Jack Selzer wrote:
 
> At  7:59 AM 6/10/98 -0500, Irvin Peckham wrote:
> >one of the rare times I have agreed w/ newt.
> >irv
> >
> >> ``One of the goals should be to replace all textbooks with a PC,''
> >>             Gingrich, R-Ga., told the Supercomm trade show at the Georgia
> >>             World Congress Center on Monday. ``I would hope within five
> >>             years they would have no more textbooks.''
>
> Well, Irv, maybe this confluence with Newt should make you think about your
> position on this matter.  That a new literacy technology will completely
> replace another one, rather than find a niche within existing technologies,
> seems to fly in the face of history.  Do you REALLY think that the PC will
> completely REPLACE the book as opposed to complementing it?
>
> Jack
>
> jls25@psu.edu
> Jack Selzer, Professor of English
> Department of English
> Penn State University
> University Park, PA  16802
> Phone:  814-865-0251
> fax:  814-863-7285
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Jim asks that interesting question about who's in charge?  I
think there have been some strong theoretical challenges to
the because everybody does it rationale (and we all know
Bill Gates is in charge)--Cindy Selfe has been leveling this
serious challenge for several years.  I appreciate the place
from which she is challenging the changing venue of
education: hers is a political challenge, and I think we
need to consider it.  Jim is leveling a pedagogical
challenge, asking whether high tech has helped improved
either teaching or the teaching of writing.  I certainly
haven't felt that to be the case (and I am one who has been
teaching writing with computers for 19 years now), but I
also have to admit that I haven't been keeping current with
any research that addresses the question--my interests lie
elsewhere, more along cindy's line.
irv
 
Jim Crosswhite wrote:
>
> Two recent posts show pretty clearly the situation we are in.
>
> David Schwalm: "What does it mean that we have fastened on technology as the
> piece of the educational experience for which we charge extra?"
>
> Irv Peckham: "It's practical, David. Technology is here and we have to
> bring ourselves and our students into the world (the former is more
> difficult than the latter, perhaps.) Computer labs are a huge new expense.
> So is the maintenance.  Legislature isn't providing new monies for this.
> You know how it goes."
>
> Irv's answer is the only serious answer I have ever heard for investing in
> writing technology in financially strapped schools. I would add, though, as
> a response to Schwalm, that we use ed tech fees because we CAN. Tech is
> new, and so tech requires new fees, and so people accept the fees. Good
> education doesn't require new fees, so we can't add fees for that. In fact,
> in most current consultant-trained-administration-think, better education,
> i.e. student-centered proficiency sales, is supposed to cost less than
> education has in the past--except, of course, for the immediately pressing
> need of huge new investments in technology.
>
> What's remarkable about the "everybody does it" and "because we can"
> answers is that they inevitably raise another question. Who's in charge?
> The first fact about computers in composition is that the enormous amount
> of money that has been invested in educational writing technology has not
> been invested as a result of a consensus among researchers that computers
> can in any way improve the teaching or learning of writing. So why we do
> use computers? Who is in charge? Who has decided that we should not invest
> money in smaller classes, more one-on-one contact between students and
> professors, more genuine writing across the curriculum at all levels,
> summer bridge writing programs, more service learning--or any of the other
> obvious ways we might improve the writing of our students? Who's in charge?
> Who has made these decisions? And why do we rush around trying to make
> these decisions come out looking right? Where's the critical thinking and
> critical administrative practice in relation to technology? Or at least the
> thinking otherwise? Do we have to work completely inside the mystification?
>
> I ask these questions as one who has used the "everybody does it" argument
> (with deans and provosts, mainly), and who has made use of a good-sized
> chunk of our ed tech fee money in the writing program I administered (and
> as a mild technophile, to boot).
>
> N.B. I find it fascinating that people are talking about the attractions of
> dumb terminals. This is where some of us began with computers and writing
> back in ancient times when there were no desktops to speak of. Maybe
> forward is backward--although it sure didn't look that way then.
>
>                                 --Jim Crosswhite
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Apologies for cross posting.  Please forward to appropriate lists.  For
immediate release.
 
                                CALL FOR PAPERS
                                Special Issue of
                            _Readerly/Writerly Texts_
 
                               Texts & Technology
                                Fall/Winter 1999
 
                Guest Editors John F. Barber and Janice R. Walker
 
Special guest editors John F. Barber and Janice R. Walker seek submissions
for a special issue of _Readerly/Writerly Texts_ focusing on issues of
texts and technology to be published Fall/Winter 1999.  Selected essays
will also be included in an anthology from a major publisher.
 
Specifically, we are seeking essays that provide innovation and insights
covering a broad range of perspectives including, but not limited to,
computer-aided instructional design and applications, cyberculture and its
manifestations in and out of the classroom, multimedia and hypermedia and
their effects on society as well as on our conceptions of literacy as
readerly/writerly texts go digital, and ideological constructs and clashes
in the world of cyberspace and the cyborg. Essays selected for this
special issue should address socio-cultural, ideological, technical,
and/or pedagogical concerns surrounding the use of technology in the
clasroom and in society as a whole.
 
Manuscripts of 15-20 pages (double-spaced, using Times New Roman 12 point
or similar standard font)  must be prepared following MLA manuscript
format. Include three, double-spaced hard copies, a self-addressed
envelope large enough to contain your manuscript, and sufficient
unattached postage to mail the copies to three readers. Do not identify
the author by name in the manuscript or notes; instead, include a cover
letter which contains the author's address and the title of the work. Use
the third person to refer to your authorship of previous works.
 
Send three copies of submissions (including a 250-300 word abstract) by no
later than December 1, 1998 to:
 
                                    Janice R. Walker
                                 Department of English
                               University of South Florida
                            4202 East Fowler Avenue, CPR 358
                                   Tampa, FL 33620
 
                        Telephone (813) 974-2421; Fax (813) 974-2270
 
Include contact information for the first author on each submission, with
name, address, telephone number, and email address. Authors of essays
selected for publication will be notified by January 1, 1999. Completed
essays must be received by April 1, 1999. Contact editors John F. Barber
at jfbarber@alpha.nsula.edu or Janice R. Walker at
jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu.
 
See Guidelines for Submissions at
http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/cfp.html for more details.
 
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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Hi, all.  I checked with my son (my local expert--he's works fulltime in
computer technology), and he gave me the  information I've pasted in below.
Enjoy! ---
 
From the Symantec Anti-virus Research Center
<http://www.symantec.com/avcenter/hoax.html>
 
Virus Hoaxes
 
Although there are thousands of viruses discovered each year, there are
still some that only exist in the imaginations of the public and the
press. This is the comprehensive list of viruses that DO NOT EXIST,
despite rumor of their creation and distribution.
 
Please ignore any messages regarding these supposed "viruses" and do not
pass on any messages about them. Passing on messages about these hoaxes
only serves to further propagate them.
 
3b Trojan (alias PKZIP Virus)
AOL4Free Virus Hoax
Baby New Year Virus Hoax
BUDDYLST.ZIP                            <---
BUDSAVER.EXE                            <---
Death69
Deeyenda
E-Flu
FatCat Virus Hoax
Free Money
Ghost
Good Times
Hairy Palms Virus Hoax
Irina
Join the Crew
Penpal Greetings
Red Alert
Returned or Unable to Deliver           <---
Time Bomb
Win a Holiday                           <---
World Domination Hoax
 
---end quote---
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> Irv,
 
I also cringe every time unsolicited catalogues and sample texts come my way, some of it
via UPS (very urgent, I guess).  Some texts are better perused on-line, specifically
sales fliers, magazines and newspapers, which pile up quickly are of limited use.  Even
if we do recycle the stuff, the volume is disturbing.  Of course, my kid's paper
production at school adds a considerable amount to our bin.  If their texts were produced
and graded on-line, it would be easier to delete them than to toss them onto the pile.
 
We are about to move, so during a mad moment, I disgarded all the undergraduate notes
from my favorite literature classes.  The texts didn't do well over time; many were typed
on eraseable paper.  If I had all those notes on a disk or CD, I could store them better,
but if the technology changes, would I be able to access them 10 years from now?
Wouldn't it be like holding on to an eight-track tape?
 
I think your point is a good one, but what do you do with your free promotional CDs?  AOL
is relentless.  Also, would you be willing to receive all the junk mail via your
computer?  Sure, I feel less guilty about dumping e-mail than hard mail, but I don't
think the junk mail will stop arriving.  I think we will probably receive twice the
amount; computers offer yet another venue for these unsolicited appeals.  E-mail
addresses will probably be as accessible as snail mailing lists are now.  Actually, if we
include the telephone solicitors, especially the computer calls and the receipt of these
annoying "texts," computers will dump more texts on our doors than ever before.
Disposing of the texts may be easier, but the increased volume may be more of a nuisance.
 
If schools go to texts on computers, they will be liable for the upkeep of laptops as
school-issued equipment.  The cost for updating, maintenance and replacement would be
high.   Many schools can just manage to heat their buildings and to keep their restrooms
stocked with paper towels.  Is this cost-effective or of greater value than other
expenditures?
 
I would rather decrease class size and repair and rennovate sites already in sore need of
physical improvements which districts simply can't afford.  Having a laptop seems less
pressing than making the sites we have clean, safe learning environments.  I just don't
think we are yet providing the basics on a large enough scale.  OK, so maybe I need to
re-think my understanding of the "basics," and I am just not ready to include the laptop.
 
Our district purchased Geosafaries for every elementary classroom when they were trendy.
Now, they receive little attention.  The kids prefer the PCs in our lab. Where do all the
old Macs end up?  Our department dumps equipment regularly--abandoned keyboards, oudated
soft ware, old hard drives.  I imagine it is recycled somewhere, somehow. Whether we
dumps paper texts or hardware and software, we are still dumping.  Maybe the nature of
our garbage is changing but perhaps not the volume.
 
Regarding Newt--I like your comment: "His response was probably an accident."
 
Deb
-------------
 
>
>
> Regarding newt: His response was probably an accident.  Actually, he seems to be
> pretty smart--I think his ideology is just getting in his way; maybe a little ego
> problem, too.
>
> My reasons are perhaps flighty.  I just can't stand all the paper that comes in the
> mail, comes in textbooks, newspapers, ads, and so on.  I deal with all of this better
> online, on the computer.  Also--I just think that text is going to be completely
> electronic very soon, and the sooner the better for me.  Yes, there will be some
> shifting back and forth, replacing oral discourse, as you said, here and there (I
> found this true in some corporate writing reseach that i did).  I don't think
> progress is inherently good & all that.  The tech/text is just different, an
> evolution without any teleological notions involved. When the screen is good, I read
> very well on a computer.  I look forward to curling up with a slim laptop in bed :-).
>
> I also look forward to teaching when I can depend on all my students having
> compatible laptops.  I'm going to hook into the web and read my newspaper on that
> same laptop that went to bed with me.
>
> Irv
>
> >
> >
> > Relative to your comment--"I agree with Newt."  Do you believe Newt came to this
> > position as a result of his own thoughtful and rigorous inquiry? hmmmmm.
> > Why do you agree with Newt?  I am just curious about your reasons for doing away
> > with texts--an endangered species?   Doesn't Newt's argument echo earlier claims
> > about the historical relationships between different technologies, as in
> > writing/print marginalizing, even replacing oral modes?  Perhaps Newt assumes
> > that progress is inherently good because it is progress and past technologies
> > should simply fall aside.  Can computers do what texts do and do it better, or
> > are their specific functions/needs that texts meet which computers can't?  For
> > example, can you read computers as comfortably as texts and for extended periods
> > of times?  Inevitably, I  print my drafts for revision purposes.  I like working
> > with hard copies rather than scrolling.   Is this just a learned behavior?
> >
> > I think computers should supplement, not replace texts.  Perhaps you can change
> > my mind. :)
> >
> > Deb
> >
> > Irvin Peckham wrote:
> >
> > > one of the rare times I have agreed w/ newt.
> > > irv
> > >
> > > Jim Crosswhite wrote:
> > > >
> > > > Here is Gingrich's contribution to our recent discussion, from
> > > >
> > > > http://www.nytimes.com/aponline/a/AP-Gingrich-Textbooks.html
> > > >
> > > > ``One of the goals should be to replace all textbooks with a PC,''
> > > >             Gingrich, R-Ga., told the Supercomm trade show at the Georgia
> > > >             World Congress Center on Monday. ``I would hope within five
> > > >             years they would have no more textbooks.''
> > > >
> > > >             Gingrich said personal computers are the new focus for learning
> > > >             and students should be given one when they enter first grade.
> > > >
> > > > Of course, this New Focus For Learning claim got predictable and equally
> > > > thoughtful reactions, encapsulated in similar single-screen, single-shot
> > > > quotables by the  NYT on the Web.
> > > >
> > > >                                 --Jim Crosswhite
> > >
> > > --
> > > Irvin Peckham
> > > Interim Chair
> > > University of Nebraska at Omaha
> > > ipeckham@home.com
> > > http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
>
> --
> Irvin Peckham
> Interim Chair
> Dept. of English
> Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
> ipeckham@home.com
> http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Hi, Deb.
I think there are answers to yours questions:  filters used to get rid of junk mail; i throw
the cd's out as soon as they come in; one backs up info on some kind of regular basis; have
the students buy laptops of minimal configs instead of paying labfees (only the ones w/ 3yr
guarantees) and so on.  I have a lot of plans that would make all of this doable.  I don't
know why no one is listening to me.
irv
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Irv,
 
Do you still use chalk?  Why?  Why not overheads and computer slideshows?
 
Do you lecture?  Why?  Why not just use video tape?
 
Do you hold face to face student conferences?  Why? Why not just hold
asynchronous conversations on line?
 
Do your students submit anything over 3 pages long?  How do you judge
large-scale organization, repetition, etc.?  How do you read that much on
your screen without going blind?
 
Do you read magazines and do you textbooks with pictures and graphics?  How
do you flip back 10 pages to look at that picture instantly?
 
How do you re-read that thing in that other book you were also assigned?
 
The chalkboard and the book are both terminal technologies - fully
developed, fully and completely functional for their purposes.
 
The PC will never replace books and hardcopy text any more than TV has
replaced movies, movies replaced lectures, TV replaced radio, etc. etc.
 
We will change and adapt, but replace - no.  Not for a very long time, if ever.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
Steven D. Jamar
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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I'm not certain that these are serious questions, Steve.
I work within the environment I am in.  And I am very happy
to move into different environments.  I find them
interesting.
No--I don't use chalk.
don't lecture very much either.
irv
 
Steven D. Jamar wrote:
>
> Irv,
>
> Do you still use chalk?  Why?  Why not overheads and computer slideshows?
>
> Do you lecture?  Why?  Why not just use video tape?
>
> Do you hold face to face student conferences?  Why? Why not just hold
> asynchronous conversations on line?
>
> Do your students submit anything over 3 pages long?  How do you judge
> large-scale organization, repetition, etc.?  How do you read that much on
> your screen without going blind?
>
> Do you read magazines and do you textbooks with pictures and graphics?  How
> do you flip back 10 pages to look at that picture instantly?
>
> How do you re-read that thing in that other book you were also assigned?
>
> The chalkboard and the book are both terminal technologies - fully
> developed, fully and completely functional for their purposes.
>
> The PC will never replace books and hardcopy text any more than TV has
> replaced movies, movies replaced lectures, TV replaced radio, etc. etc.
>
> We will change and adapt, but replace - no.  Not for a very long time, if ever.
>
> Cheers,
> Steve
>
> Steven D. Jamar
>
> President, Legal Writing Institute
>
> Professor of Law
> Director LRW Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street NW
> Washington, DC  20008
>
> vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
> The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Folks,
At the WPA conference this year, a group of our colleagues will present a
set of outcomes for first-year composition courses which we feel can be
adopted by WPA and CCCC.  This effort began here on this list about two
years ago, so we felt that in preparation for the sessions in which the
document will be presented, we'd like to introduce all of you to the
outcomes statement and ask for input.  So, over the next two weeks, I'll be
posting one section at a time and asking for input, so that we can bring to
the conference a statement that the Council can approve.
 
You can find the latest draft of the full statement at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/draft4.html
 
Here, then is the preamble and the first section, which focuses on
Rhetorical Knowledge.  Other sections deal with Critical Thinking, Reading,
and Writing; Processes; and Knowledge of Conventions.
 
CCCC '98 WORKSHOP: OUTCOMES STATEMENT FOR FIRST-YEAR COMPOSITION [REVISED
DRAFT]
 
Introduction
 
We seek to describe a set of common outcomes for first-year college
composition classes. Recognizing that different institutions aim at
different levels of achievment for their students, we have not attempted to
define "standards," or precise levels of ability. Standards should be left
for specific institutions or specific groups of institutions that might
wish to set common standards. Instead, we seek to define the common
knowledge, skills, and attitudes sought by the wide variety of approaches
to first-year composition currently used in American post-secondary
education. To some extent, then, we do seek to regularize those approaches,
and to this end the document is not a mere compilation or summary of what
is being taught. Rather, the following outcomes have been conscientiously
grounded in practice, research, and theory all taken together.
 
Thus, it is important that teachers and administrators do not imagine that
these outcomes can be taught in reduced or simple ways. Rather, gaining
these outcomes requires expert understanding of how students actually learn
to write better. For this reason, while the drafters have aimed at being
understood by a wide range of readers, the main audience for this document
consists of well-prepared college writing teachers and college writing
program administrators. Among such readers, terms such as "rhetorical,"
"genre," and "text" convey a rich and specific understanding that other
readers may understand fully only after making further inquiry into
research in the disciplines of composition and rhetoric.
 
Further, it is important to see these statements as describing only what
the drafters expect to find at the end of first-year composition, at most
schools a required general education course or sequence of courses. As
writers move beyond the first-year course, their writing abilities do not
merely "increase." Rather, students' abilities both diversify along
disciplinary lines and move into whole new levels where expected outcomes
statements would expand, multiply, and diverge. Still, each statement of
outcomes is followed by suggestions for further work that builds on these
outcomes. These suggestions indicate not only that some institutions may
aim to go beyond these outcomes even for first-year writers but also that
writing education needs to continue throughout students' college careers.
The suggestions also clarify why the drafters see these outcomes as
important, indicating what further abilities can be developed upon such a
base.
 
Rhetorical Knowledge
 
By the end of first year composition, students should
 
       --focus on a purpose
       --recognize and write to a specified audience
       --recognize differences in communicative situations and respond
appropriately to those different situations
       --use conventions of format, structure, and language appropriate to
the purpose of the texts they write
       --adopt appropriate voice, tone, and level of formality
      -- have a sense of what genres are and how they differ
       --know that different genres have different rhetorical purposes
       --write in several different kinds of genres
       --acquire the ability to treat the same information in multiple formats
 
Faculty can build on this preparation by helping students learn
 
      -- the main features of writing in particular fields
      -- the main uses of writing in particular fields
      -- the expectations of readers of writing in particular fields
 
 
We welcome your suggestions, comments, criticisms, etc.
Thanks,
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Our college has begun to think about hiring one or two "full-time instructors" -- these would be full time (with benefits and insurance, etc) positions but on a non-renewable (probably 3-5 years) track.
 
I have very little say in this (ours is a very chair/dean-centric model) but have been asked to "vet the position description so that it is not exploitive."
 
Any suggestions (beyond, of course, making it full time, tenure track -- which, depending on the success of our new BA in writing, we will do in the very near future)?
 
Thanks;
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"In a world ruled by swine, all pigs are upwardly mobile." --Hunter Thompson
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This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
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Kelly:
 
You might want to see if the department or the division (or both) would
promise travel funds to MLA so these hires could look for permanent work
elsewhere. We've hired what we call "comp fellows" and these people have
liked this kind of support. Promising travel money is good to remind
both administrators and the hires themselves what this kind of position
is for.
 
The position we are advertising for right now (
http://www.gvsu.edu/english/compfellow.htm ) may be similar to what you
have in mind. Take a look. I think three years is plenty, five too much.
That is, in our view, we are looking for people who are hirable
elsewhere so we don't have to set them out on the curb in three years.
Three years is plenty of time for new Ph.D's to get serious about the
job market. Five years sounds like you don't really want them to move
on, but rather that you want to keep the cheap labor as long as
possible. So I think that even if you can promise 300-500 dollars (or as
much as you can) to travel to MLA (if they have an interview) you are
helping.
 
We've had several people apply for our current comp fellow job but I'm
hoping for more. If anyone knows of anyone who might be interested,
please refer them to our advertisement.
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/english/compfellow.htm
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
 
2343 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49401
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
 
 
--------------E06E8887AD9F7FD0918796CB
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Dan  Royer
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Dan  Royer
n:              Royer;Dan
org:            Grand Valley State University
adr;dom:        ;;1437 Kenan Ave. NW;Grand Rapids;MI;49504;
email;internet: royerd@river.it.gvsu.edu
title:          Assistant Professor of English
tel;work:       616-895-3488
tel;home:       616.364.8263
note:           www.gvsu.edu/royerd/
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: TRUE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------E06E8887AD9F7FD0918796CB--
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It would be nice to think that Newt's take on computerized learning is an
accident, wouldn't it?  Makes us a little uncomfortable to think that any
vision of the Good we might have would also be his, doesn't it?  But
rather than dismissing Gingrich's position as inadvertant or anomalous,
we should look closer.  It's really completely in line with his whole
philosophy of education and of American culture.
 
Newt is a fan of the Tofflers and their brand of techno-futurism.  His
vision of the Good is one in which all American students should be trained
to be useful members of the emerging workplace cyberculture.  He sees
clearly that the traditional "job" that created the American middle class
(from paperpusher to auto line worker to municipal sanitation worker) is
going away, replaced by ill-paid service work for undereducated people on
one end and replaced by well-paid symbolic analysis on the other.
Symbolic analysis (Robert Reich's term) requires computer skills.  So does
much service work--keyboarding, data entry, low-level stuff.  Both kinds
of work will hook workers up to the net and the WWW.  And for Newt and the
Tofflers, why wait?  We may as well hook students up now, since their
futures as workers will be in computer cubicles (or if they're luckier,
offices) anyhow.
 
Getting students into computer networks as soon as possible, predicating
as much pedagogy on LANs and websites as we can, teaching writing and
communications skills in linked environments, are all part of one
movement.  Newt's position and much of the contemporary technological
imperative in comp studies are based in this same kind of realpolitik
about the work world our students will enter when they leave us.  We may
not like the Dilbertization of contemporary life, but there are too many
powerful forces behind it to expect that many of us will fight hard for
some alternative vision of what our students should know and be when they
leave us.  So we can prattle on as much as we like about the romance of
the web and the freedom of cyberspace and the human contacts made through
the screen, but Newt and Bill Gates are cheering us on from the luxury
boxes, and we ought at least to realize that it's no accident.
 
Bob Connors
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Kelly,
 
Perhaps, begin by imagining that you will be one of these instructors and that you intend to make it your livelihood.  Write the job description accordingly since you get to design it.  What can you do to
make the position rewarding and not a dead-end professionally?   Full-time instructing is not tenure-track, but if the salary is decent and the benefits are good, you might hire some excellent instructors
who will contribute consistent, high-quality instruction because they are treated like professionals and are valued.  This may be better than seasonal hires who feel disconnected from the program and
wouldn't imagine making a career out of it.  If you can build the position as you like and the money is decent, make it have career appeal.  A small task, of course.
 
How can you make a non-renewable position appealing?  Perhaps you could construct it with post-doc aims; how might the work complement someone' s research interests?    What kinds of courses may be taught?
How might you bring them into the departmental space [offices, committees, social stuff] as to enable them to build meaningful relationships with faculty?  Will there be room for creative input, so the
three year stint is not the same syllabus semester after semester?   How might the work move someone forward, and not simply pay the rent until instructors get a "real job."   If it may go to tenure-track,
build it as if it already is.
 
If you hire some talented people, why not open up the renewal clause?  Make it at least possible with review, contingent upon professional development with quality instruction as the focus. I would like to
be invited to do my best while I work with you, so how might you include some rewards for doing one's best? Many of the short-terms positions in this year's MLA List were for a year, "possibly two."
Without moving expenses, this position only appeals if you are single, and you only own your books, a lap top and a beat-up van.  You have to be a free-spirit who enjoys the road-warrior lifestyle.  Just my
opinion, of course.   Three-to five years is long enough to be worth a move, yet the program may benefit more if you reserve the option to rehire good people.  As the market gets more competitive, a 3-5
year stint is much better than a semester-by-semester contract. What is the thinking behind the non-renewable clause? Renewable with review might protect you as much as nonrenewable if you reserve the
option to rehire someone whose work is a real asset to the program.
 
Most of the guidelines you talk about seem reasonable.  Good luck.
 
Regards,
 
Deb
 
Kelly Lowe wrote:
 
> Our college has begun to think about hiring one or two "full-time instructors" -- these would be full time (with benefits and insurance, etc) positions but on a non-renewable (probably 3-5 years) track.
>
> I have very little say in this (ours is a very chair/dean-centric model) but have been asked to "vet the position description so that it is not exploitive."
>
> Any suggestions (beyond, of course, making it full time, tenure track -- which, depending on the success of our new BA in writing, we will do in the very near future)?
>
> Thanks;
>
> Kelly Lowe
> Director of Writing Programs
> Mount Union College
> Alliance, OH 44601
> 330/823.3153
> lowekf@muc.edu
> "In a world ruled by swine, all pigs are upwardly mobile." --Hunter Thompson
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Is it the intention of the outcomes group to develop. subsequently, a document
that makes the outcomes of first year composition understandable to a broader
audience? Since this is really the first effort I have seen to articulate
outcomes are reach some sort of consensus among ourselves, a document that is
more intenal than external is probably appropriate. But we need to be careful
in writing for ourselves that we consider what people outside our professional
group value in writing and make the connections between what we are trying to
do and those values. Often, our constituency is more interested in what is in
texts than in what is in the writer.
 
Note: as others respond to the parts of the statement, please pay attention to
the subject lines (we are generally pretty casual about this). Attention to
subject lines makes its easy to find things organized by subject on the web
archive of WPA-L. Thanks much.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dear Colleagues,
 
I finally decided to respond to Jim Crosswhite's posting about writing and
technology because I think his questions are excellent ones.   However, I
want to be absolutely up-front about the fact that my belief in the power of
technology to transform the teaching/learning environment evolved from my
experience working with other teachers at Academic Systems to develop and
pilot test their multimedia software for basic writing ("Interactive
English").  Before this experience, I felt exactly as Jim seems to
feel--that technology usually requires too much money, time, and effort with
too little guaranteed pay-off for students. I also resented technology--I
did not want to give up front-of-the-room teaching because I sensed that
giving this up would disempower me in ways that I could not predict.  I also
hated all the software I had ever seen:  Tthe programs were irrelevant to my
curricular objectives and my students' needs, narrowly conceptualized,
theoretically chaotic (or based on behaviorist models of learning), and
pedagogically confusing.   So David Schwalm's question, "What does it mean
that we have fastened on technology as the piece of the educational
experience for which we charge extra?" resonates with me, as does Jim's
response:  "What's remarkable about the 'everybody does it' and 'because we
can' answers is that they inevitably raise another question:  Who's in
charge?  The first fact about computers in composition is that the enormous
amount of money that has been invested in educational writing technology has
not been invested as a result of a consensus among researchers that
computers can in any way improve the teaching or learning of writing."
 
However, after two years of working with students using Interactive English
in courses ranging from lower-level developmental writing to freshman
composition, I think Jim is wrong.  I have become a believer in the power of
technology to display ideas and information in new ways and to facilitate
communication among students and their teachers.  Interactive multimedia
writing software is fun to use; moreover, having access to the best
technology in the college (including immediate access to the Internet and
the university's library) makes my "remedial" students feel "cool."  In
addition, the program provides multiple "expert" voices--voices that differ
in ethnicity, language background, gender, and age.  For students like the
ones in my inner-city, open admissions college, hearing this range of voices
(as represented by the instruction, the online writing coach, and the online
student writing group) provides welcome relief from my monotone and subtly
communicates the fact that English "experts" can speak in many accents and
registers.  Further, my colleagues and I use the software to help students
understand the extent to which writing is situationally-contextualized and
culturally based by having students respond to each other's writing
electronically and by displaying an essay for discussion by the entire
class.  Best of all, the comprehensive learning resources that the program
provides allow us much more time and many more opportunities for one-on-one
instruction and feedback DURING CLASS TIME.
 
So my answer to Jim's final question--"Where's the critical thinking and
critical administrative practice in relation to technology?"--is that some
of us who have been teaching and administering writing courses for decades
have been doing extensive "critical thinking" about technology.  I can
assert quite confidently that the program my students are using was built on
a foundation of theory, recent research, and practical experience and that
it creates a rich learning environment for students at all levels of ability
and enhances the effectiveness of our curricula.  And those of you who know
me know that I can't be bought and I don't ever bullshit.
 
Sincerely,
 
Karen
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (212) 772-5070
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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Bob's acute observation rings absolutely true to me.  One added allusion:
some friends of mine work for a major national testing firm, which has
moved them into a newly-designed structure for their labors. Their
nickname for the new structure, designed to embody Bob's vision of the
future: The Kafka-Dilbert building.  --Ed White
 
On Fri, 12 Jun 1998, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> It would be nice to think that Newt's take on computerized learning is an
> accident, wouldn't it?  Makes us a little uncomfortable to think that any
> vision of the Good we might have would also be his, doesn't it?  But
> rather than dismissing Gingrich's position as inadvertant or anomalous,
> we should look closer.  It's really completely in line with his whole
> philosophy of education and of American culture.
>
> Newt is a fan of the Tofflers and their brand of techno-futurism.  His
> vision of the Good is one in which all American students should be trained
> to be useful members of the emerging workplace cyberculture.  He sees
> clearly that the traditional "job" that created the American middle class
> (from paperpusher to auto line worker to municipal sanitation worker) is
> going away, replaced by ill-paid service work for undereducated people on
> one end and replaced by well-paid symbolic analysis on the other.
> Symbolic analysis (Robert Reich's term) requires computer skills.  So does
> much service work--keyboarding, data entry, low-level stuff.  Both kinds
> of work will hook workers up to the net and the WWW.  And for Newt and the
> Tofflers, why wait?  We may as well hook students up now, since their
> futures as workers will be in computer cubicles (or if they're luckier,
> offices) anyhow.
>
> Getting students into computer networks as soon as possible, predicating
> as much pedagogy on LANs and websites as we can, teaching writing and
> communications skills in linked environments, are all part of one
> movement.  Newt's position and much of the contemporary technological
> imperative in comp studies are based in this same kind of realpolitik
> about the work world our students will enter when they leave us.  We may
> not like the Dilbertization of contemporary life, but there are too many
> powerful forces behind it to expect that many of us will fight hard for
> some alternative vision of what our students should know and be when they
> leave us.  So we can prattle on as much as we like about the romance of
> the web and the freedom of cyberspace and the human contacts made through
> the screen, but Newt and Bill Gates are cheering us on from the luxury
> boxes, and we ought at least to realize that it's no accident.
>
> Bob Connors
>
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I'm not speaking for the outcomes group, though I am pleased to be part of
it, but we did spend time on this audience question.  My memory of where
we came out, and you see this in the preamble, is that the first job is to
get professional consensus; then worry about dealing with the world at
large.  These are quite different audiences and almost surely need
different documents.  --Ed White
 
On Fri, 12 Jun 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Is it the intention of the outcomes group to develop. subsequently, a document
> that makes the outcomes of first year composition understandable to a broader
> audience? Since this is really the first effort I have seen to articulate
> outcomes are reach some sort of consensus among ourselves, a document that is
> more intenal than external is probably appropriate. But we need to be careful
> in writing for ourselves that we consider what people outside our professional
> group value in writing and make the connections between what we are trying to
> do and those values. Often, our constituency is more interested in what is in
> texts than in what is in the writer.
>
> Note: as others respond to the parts of the statement, please pay attention to
> the subject lines (we are generally pretty casual about this). Attention to
> subject lines makes its easy to find things organized by subject on the web
> archive of WPA-L. Thanks much.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Because I have learned a lot of the stuff identified as "rhetorical
knowledge," I agree that we need different documents to create concensus among
our selves and to present these outcomes persuasively to externally audiences.
See? It works. However, my concern remains that we not forget to think about
the values and interests of external audiences as we reach consensus among
ourselves. The attitude I have in mind is "You teach writing? How come the
students who get A's and B's in your course can't write good?"
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Kelly--before you go any further with this idea, check two documents:  The
final report of the MLA Committee on Professional Employment (available
from, the MLA and the Association of Departments of English) and the
Statement from the Conference on the Growing Use of Part-time and Adjunct
Faculty (published in Academe, Jan-Feb. 1998).  There are some
recommendations there to make administrators think carefully about
temporary employment in terms of the issue of quality control.  (Love that
corporate diction.)  The main recommendation of the MLA document is to do
more tenure-track hiring, which I see Grand Valley State is doing.  In
fact, Dan, I should tell you that I used your post to this list in a recent
talk I just gave at the ADE summer seminar in Jackson Hole, pointing to
your institution as a possible model for enlightened administrators.  I
plan to use both these documents plus the example of Grand Valley State
when our new dean comes on board to push the issue here.
 
The "three years and out" model you describe, Dan, is a sort of post-doc,
along the model of the sciences, a position which is an intermediate and
perhaps helpful step, but also one to be cautious about.  In the sciences,
the idea is to go work in someone else's lab so you can establish a line of
research separate from that of your major prof., who ran the lab you worked
in previously. They are research positions. That model doesn't fit the
humanities well, since most instructor positions have a heavier teaching
load, leaving people less time for research and publication (and
publication, we have found, helps folks get jobs, even in places where they
won't be required to publish).
 
We keep our own PhD's here at WSU for up to three years as instructors on
bridge appointments to help them find jobs (this is both lit and comp
folks), and our placement rate into tenure-track positions is about 80%.
But encouraging folks to move somewhere else for a three year terminal
appointment is a little different, I think.  Our local experience with such
appointments (under a previous provost) was that even though it was made
clear that the appointment was terminal, those in it kept hoping it would
turn into a permanent position and expressed some bitterness when it was
time to leave.  I think it's pretty hard to create a temporary job that is
not ipso facto exploitative.
 
Perhaps others on the list have had different experiences with academic
jobs that have term limits.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
>Our college has begun to think about hiring one or two "full-time
>instructors" -- these would be full time (with benefits and insurance,
>etc) positions but on a non-renewable (probably 3-5 years) track.
>
>I have very little say in this (ours is a very chair/dean-centric model)
>but have been asked to "vet the position description so that it is not
>exploitive."
>
>Any suggestions (beyond, of course, making it full time, tenure track --
>which, depending on the success of our new BA in writing, we will do in
>the very near future)?
>
>Thanks;
>
>Kelly Lowe
>Director of Writing Programs
>Mount Union College
>Alliance, OH 44601
>330/823.3153
>lowekf@muc.edu
>"In a world ruled by swine, all pigs are upwardly mobile." --Hunter Thompson
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Although we can say our audience is internal, I have discovered already
that "others" will consider themselves as audience for this document.
 
Here is a recent example from Oregon: The Joint Articulations Board wanted
to classify a composition course as remedial and renumber it to below100.
The Oregon Writing and English Advisory Committee was asked what the
number should be. We persuaded the Board that the real question was if the
course were pre-college or college level. At our next meeting, we "pushed"
the various course catalogue descriptions and course syllabi of WR115 "up
against" the draft fyc outcomes to create a description of the WR115
course outcomes. The Board concurred that fyc courses which have WR115
outcomes would count as college transfer credit. BUT the Board was very
focused on the draft fyc outcomes and wanted to find out when those would
be ready for wider dissemination.
 
Morale of OR Story: Whether we like it or not, other groups may decide to
use the outcomes that we are saying are internal. I think that we need to
keep that in mind as we go too.
 
Part of the Outcomes group,
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander
 
On Fri, 12 Jun 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Because I have learned a lot of the stuff identified as "rhetorical
> knowledge," I agree that we need different documents to create concensus among
> our selves and to present these outcomes persuasively to externally audiences.
> See? It works. However, my concern remains that we not forget to think about
> the values and interests of external audiences as we reach consensus among
> ourselves. The attitude I have in mind is "You teach writing? How come the
> students who get A's and B's in your course can't write good?"
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, Ph.D.
karenva@up.edu
University of Portland (OR)
******************************
Because we have forgotten our kinship
with the land,. . . our kinship with each
other has become pale.
--from Refuge, Terry Tempest Williams
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To follow up on Susan's comments on the post-doc model: I think there was a
recent article in the CHE about how post docs are being abused nowadays as
cheap labor for lower division science courses.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Bob,
 
I appreciate your analysis and the turn to a serious consideration of
Newt's
intent.   I take Newt seriously, and my response to "accidental" carries
with it a measure of anxiety about his impact upon public opinion.
Newt's position arrived at "accidentally," in my initial understanding,
suggests that he snatched it out of his party grab-bag of readily
deployable positions with high public appeal--seemingly beneficent,
seemingly democratic.  Accidentally suggests that Newt functions more as
a political loudspeaker than as a "good man speaking well."   His
delivery is truncated, often a bombastic, Rush-like articulation of a
pre-approved position, and his reasons remain strategically out of site,
and yes, as you argue, they are insidiously linked  to the interests of
a particular class of individuals.
 
Accidentally, as I see it,doesn't grant him political innocence; rather,
I mean to question Newt's commitment to a responsible examination of the
issue and willingness to examine what's at stake in a postition, to move
beyond party appeal.  Perhaps you are arguing that he has done this, but
I think Newt didn't come to it"from scratch;" he picked up a
conveniently-packaged, ready-for-the microwave version.
 
The position is politically interested, I agree, but I still think
his appropriation may be purposeful even as his personal engagement with
the
issue remains "accidental."  I think of his relationship to this issue
as
subordinate, incidental to or in conjunction with the larger platform of
his
camp.  Yes, it is dangerous. This wasn't to lessen the effects of his
position, rather to characterize his less-than-responsible approach to
rhetorical inquiry.  Does that make sense?  You probably will cite the
OED and reject my read of "accidental."  That's fine, but I did intend
the association to be as I explained above. The initial conversation was
light-hearted with an undertone of anxiety.
 
Also,  I agree that it's not just a matter of having computers in the
classroom, but how they are incorporated into the curriculum that
determines
whether a school produces a Dilbert or a Gates.  To what instructional
ends do we use the technology?  Computers certainly will be used to
maintain class differences if some are only taught data entry while
others use computers for creative problem-solving.  The technology will
function as yet another tool for producing workers who support Newt's
luxury box.  Hopefully we can resist such interests as we consider how
the technology functions across courses and positions
(faculty/staff/GTAs) in our departments. How should computers be
incorporated within basic writing curricula, within honors classes,
within ESL classes?  To what extent do we already use computers to
produce the Dilberts and the Gates?
 
Next fall our department is offering computer-mediated basic courses for
the
first time, for example.  Last year we brought ESL students into the
computer classroom, also for the first time.  We have had computer
classes for quite some time.  Why do you imagine this is the case?  I am
not advancing a conspiracy theory,  as much as questioning whether in
our enthusiasm for technology we are presently thinking about the
concerns your post raises.
 
You raise some serious concerns.  I enjoyed your analysis.
 
Regards,
 
Deb
 
Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> It would be nice to think that Newt's take on computerized learning is an
> accident, wouldn't it?  Makes us a little uncomfortable to think that any
> vision of the Good we might have would also be his, doesn't it?  But
> rather than dismissing Gingrich's position as inadvertant or anomalous,
> we should look closer.  It's really completely in line with his whole
> philosophy of education and of American culture.
>
> Newt is a fan of the Tofflers and their brand of techno-futurism.  His
> vision of the Good is one in which all American students should be trained
> to be useful members of the emerging workplace cyberculture.  He sees
> clearly that the traditional "job" that created the American middle class
> (from paperpusher to auto line worker to municipal sanitation worker) is
> going away, replaced by ill-paid service work for undereducated people on
> one end and replaced by well-paid symbolic analysis on the other.
> Symbolic analysis (Robert Reich's term) requires computer skills.  So does
> much service work--keyboarding, data entry, low-level stuff.  Both kinds
> of work will hook workers up to the net and the WWW.  And for Newt and the
> Tofflers, why wait?  We may as well hook students up now, since their
> futures as workers will be in computer cubicles (or if they're luckier,
> offices) anyhow.
>
> Getting students into computer networks as soon as possible, predicating
> as much pedagogy on LANs and websites as we can, teaching writing and
> communications skills in linked environments, are all part of one
> movement.  Newt's position and much of the contemporary technological
> imperative in comp studies are based in this same kind of realpolitik
> about the work world our students will enter when they leave us.  We may
> not like the Dilbertization of contemporary life, but there are too many
> powerful forces behind it to expect that many of us will fight hard for
> some alternative vision of what our students should know and be when they
> leave us.  So we can prattle on as much as we like about the romance of
> the web and the freedom of cyberspace and the human contacts made through
> the screen, but Newt and Bill Gates are cheering us on from the luxury
> boxes, and we ought at least to realize that it's no accident.
>
> Bob Connors
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Kelly,
Our Lecturers have three-year, infinitely renewable contracts.  Because
the contracts are renewable, we have been able to hire very talented
people--people whose commitment to the program has made program much
stronger than it would or could be without them.  My belief is that the
two-way commitment benefits the institution. So, if there is a way to
make those contracts renewable (more secure), I certainly would strive
for that.
Good luck with the process.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Kelly Lowe [SMTP:lowekf@MUC.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, June 12, 1998 6:38 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      full time instructors
>
> Our college has begun to think about hiring one or two "full-time
> instructors" -- these would be full time (with benefits and insurance,
> etc) positions but on a non-renewable (probably 3-5 years) track.
>
> I have very little say in this (ours is a very chair/dean-centric
> model) but have been asked to "vet the position description so that it
> is not exploitive."
>
> Any suggestions (beyond, of course, making it full time, tenure track
> -- which, depending on the success of our new BA in writing, we will
> do in the very near future)?
>
> Thanks;
>
> Kelly Lowe
> Director of Writing Programs
> Mount Union College
> Alliance, OH 44601
> 330/823.3153
> lowekf@muc.edu
> "In a world ruled by swine, all pigs are upwardly mobile." --Hunter
> Thompson
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This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
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Just a couple of comments below:
 
Susan McLeod wrote:
 
> The "three years and out" model you describe, Dan, is a sort of post-doc,
> along the model of the sciences, a position which is an intermediate and
> perhaps helpful step, but also one to be cautious about.  In the sciences,
> the idea is to go work in someone else's lab so you can establish a line of
> research separate from that of your major prof., who ran the lab you worked
> in previously. They are research positions. That model doesn't fit the
> humanities well, since most instructor positions have a heavier teaching
> load, leaving people less time for research and publication (and
> publication, we have found, helps folks get jobs, even in places where they
> won't be required to publish).
>
 
Yes, the way I've tried to present it (sell it) is to say, "instead of staying on
at your home institution, why not go out and get some different kinds of teaching
experience at a different kind of university from the one where you got your
degree. It will be useful to you to see a different program, meet different
faculty and students, and get different kinds of recommendaitons for you
dossier." Thus, I try to tell them that they can then have more to talk about
when they interview: directed self-placement, portfolio grading (whatever we
might be doing that's different from where they came from).
 
> We keep our own PhD's here at WSU for up to three years as instructors on
> bridge appointments to help them find jobs (this is both lit and comp
> folks), and our placement rate into tenure-track positions is about 80%.
> But encouraging folks to move somewhere else for a three year terminal
> appointment is a little different, I think.  Our local experience with such
> appointments (under a previous provost) was that even though it was made
> clear that the appointment was terminal, those in it kept hoping it would
> turn into a permanent position and expressed some bitterness when it was
> time to leave.  I think it's pretty hard to create a temporary job that is
> not ipso facto exploitative.
>
 
Yes, that's true, but it can kind of work both ways. We renew up to three years,
but we are also very, very clear that this will never be a tenure-track job, but
rather a temporary place to perch from which to hunt for a tenure-line job. What
I don't like about five years, or about infinite renewall, is that it really does
encourage people to hang around and hope. We are starting to see the pattern of
these comp fellows come and go, sometimes they get a job after their first years,
so this is good for us and good for them.
 
Dan
 
> Perhaps others on the list have had different experiences with academic
> jobs that have term limits.
>
> Sue McLeod
>
> >Our college has begun to think about hiring one or two "full-time
> >instructors" -- these would be full time (with benefits and insurance,
> >etc) positions but on a non-renewable (probably 3-5 years) track.
> >
> >I have very little say in this (ours is a very chair/dean-centric model)
> >but have been asked to "vet the position description so that it is not
> >exploitive."
> >
> >Any suggestions (beyond, of course, making it full time, tenure track --
> >which, depending on the success of our new BA in writing, we will do in
> >the very near future)?
> >
> >Thanks;
> >
> >Kelly Lowe
> >Director of Writing Programs
> >Mount Union College
> >Alliance, OH 44601
> >330/823.3153
> >lowekf@muc.edu
> >"In a world ruled by swine, all pigs are upwardly mobile." --Hunter Thompson
>
> Susan McLeod, Chair
> Department of English
> Washington State University
> Pullman, WA 99164-5020
> (509) 335-2581
> fax: (509) 335-2582
 
 
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
 
2343 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49401
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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Actually, Bob, I don't care what Newt thinks.  My take on what I do in the
classroom and its relationship to technology (and my take on technology) comes
from a different planet.  The intersection was accidental (I know: you'll say,
was it really, Irv?  And I'll answer, yes, it really was).
 
And in partial answer to Jim's question (and Karen's response):  most of the
tech/comp folks I know have been doing quite a bit of critical thinking about
the role of tech in education and writing classes--yes, some haven't and there
has been that romancing of the web.  Some of this critical thinking has been
published, some occurs in the computers and writing conferences, some in our
everyday decisions about hardware, programs, and curriculum decisions.  In
case I come off as a rabid spokesperson for high tech (which I am not), my
general attitude lies somewhere in the title of an article I wrote some time
ago:  "If it ain't broke, don't fix it."  But I still look forward to the
death of text.
Irv
 
Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> It would be nice to think that Newt's take on computerized learning is an
> accident, wouldn't it?  Makes us a little uncomfortable to think that any
> vision of the Good we might have would also be his, doesn't it?  But
> rather than dismissing Gingrich's position as inadvertant or anomalous,
> we should look closer.  It's really completely in line with his whole
> philosophy of education and of American culture.
>
> Newt is a fan of the Tofflers and their brand of techno-futurism.  His
> vision of the Good is one in which all American students should be trained
> to be useful members of the emerging workplace cyberculture.  He sees
> clearly that the traditional "job" that created the American middle class
> (from paperpusher to auto line worker to municipal sanitation worker) is
> going away, replaced by ill-paid service work for undereducated people on
> one end and replaced by well-paid symbolic analysis on the other.
> Symbolic analysis (Robert Reich's term) requires computer skills.  So does
> much service work--keyboarding, data entry, low-level stuff.  Both kinds
> of work will hook workers up to the net and the WWW.  And for Newt and the
> Tofflers, why wait?  We may as well hook students up now, since their
> futures as workers will be in computer cubicles (or if they're luckier,
> offices) anyhow.
>
> Getting students into computer networks as soon as possible, predicating
> as much pedagogy on LANs and websites as we can, teaching writing and
> communications skills in linked environments, are all part of one
> movement.  Newt's position and much of the contemporary technological
> imperative in comp studies are based in this same kind of realpolitik
> about the work world our students will enter when they leave us.  We may
> not like the Dilbertization of contemporary life, but there are too many
> powerful forces behind it to expect that many of us will fight hard for
> some alternative vision of what our students should know and be when they
> leave us.  So we can prattle on as much as we like about the romance of
> the web and the freedom of cyberspace and the human contacts made through
> the screen, but Newt and Bill Gates are cheering us on from the luxury
> boxes, and we ought at least to realize that it's no accident.
>
> Bob Connors
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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I am pleased with the audience statement in the introduction of the
Outcomes Statement.  If the professionals in WPA and CCCC can
understand this document and eventually endorse it, then the stage is
set for presenting such things to different audiences.
 
Those audience might be  more local ones and how we articulate
the outcomes might be heavily dependent on our local audiences.  In
my current case, the Dean of Academic Affairs is a chemist and the
Pres. is a  physicist.   Translating something written for an
audience of writing professional to my administration might be done
quite differently from a place with a different administrative
makeup.
 
Patty Ericsson
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
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Dan and Sue raise some very good points -- several of which I've passed on to the chair.
 
Our Dean (a chemist) and our chair (who is VERY well-intentioned if somewhat unwilling to take suggestions) want to hire MA's who are going to school part time (we're right down the road from Kent State's excellent rhetoric program).  I've argued strenuously against this.
 
It seems that what most people are saying is stop f***ing around and make this a real position -- even it it's nonrenewable.
 
Thanks for the words of wisdom.
 
Cheers;
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"In a world ruled by swine, all pigs are upwardly mobile." --Hunter Thompson
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just want to chime in admiration for Bob Connors' ability to articulate some
fo the complexities of technoculture, power, Newt (?), etc.
 
BTW, I had wanted to reply off-list but seem unable to do so. Has the list
configuration changed? Maybe it's the latest version of Pine, . . . wha?
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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As a lecturer at UNR, one of those people who has hung around, I can say
that students are better served by secure instructors than those just
perched, waiting for a career to begin. Here at UNR,  we teach, write
papers, read in
the field, all sorts of things professionals do in their finite careers.
Some of us have been on renewable contracts for nearly twenty years.
Dan's remark, that sometimes people "hang around and hope," sounds callous
to me. "These people," as he calls the laboring class below his, work
under difficult conditions which really can be made better, with no loss
to any tenured chap's prestige. But you have to want equity for your
colleagues.
 
 
Joe Calabrese
Assistant Director of Core Writing
University of Nevada, Reno.
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Joe:
 
I'm not a "tenured chap" yet, but  I only meant to say that it seems to me
much better to be honest with people up front about jobs.  I don't think
two-tier systems are good for the profession. Perhaps some people are
comfortable with that. Many very sensitive people agree. We've seen very happy
term-limited comp fellows come and go; on the other hand, we've seen much
anguish when people are allowed to stick around for five and ten years doing
the same work (and more) as tenure-line folks and not get paid for it. If you
or others are happy with that, that's another matter, but it typically doesn't
sit well with people.
 
your labor class colleague,
 
Dan
 
Joe Calabrese wrote:
 
> As a lecturer at UNR, one of those people who has hung around, I can say
> that students are better served by secure instructors than those just
> perched, waiting for a career to begin. Here at UNR,  we teach, write
> papers, read in
> the field, all sorts of things professionals do in their finite careers.
> Some of us have been on renewable contracts for nearly twenty years.
> Dan's remark, that sometimes people "hang around and hope," sounds callous
> to me. "These people," as he calls the laboring class below his, work
> under difficult conditions which really can be made better, with no loss
> to any tenured chap's prestige. But you have to want equity for your
> colleagues.
>
> Joe Calabrese
> Assistant Director of Core Writing
> University of Nevada, Reno.
 
 
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of
English and Director of Composition
2343 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, Michigan  49401
http://www.gvsu.edu/english/
 
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616.364.8263
(my homepage)  http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd
(Process Papers homepage)  http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp/
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On Fri, 12 Jun 1998, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> Most of the tech/comp folks I know have been doing quite a bit of
> critical thinking about the role of tech in education and writing
> classes--yes, some haven't and there has been that romancing of the web.
> Some of this critical thinking has been published, some occurs in the
> computers and writing conferences, some in our everyday decisions about
> hardware, programs, and curriculum decisions.  In case I come off as a
> rabid spokesperson for high tech (which I am not), my general attitude
> lies somewhere in the title of an article I wrote some time ago:  "If it
> ain't broke, don't fix it."  But I still look forward to the death of
> text.  Irv
 
 
Irv, I never took you to be a techno-booster, though you seem to have been
forced into that role here.  My practical sense, though, is this:  If all
this genuine critical thinking has been going on about the technical
imperative, it seems mostly to have addressed the questions "How?" and
"When?" rather than the antecedant questions "Why?" and "Whether?"  I
don't see anyone drawing back from that sexy Pentium spec-sheet on their
desk to ask whether it might be better *not* to spend this money this way.
The hum and buzz of the cash nexus proceeds apace: "If you fund it, they
will spend."  Are we to assume that the Newts and Bills of the world
*don't know what they're doing* when they give us money to spend on
computer-mediated composition?  That they think this machinery will
*subvert* the world they want to be free to continue building?
 
My question is: in what sense is this tech really liberatory?  What does
it liberate us from, and what does it liberate us to do and be?  Why
should "Where do you want to go today?" be the question we should
encourage everyone to ask before all others?  But until we decide to what
political, civic, or cultural end it's desirable to be linked up, we are
just following money and trend. Why must we respond so sheeplike to the
imperative to purchase costly, excessive, obsolescent machinery as if it
would somehow really create some Brave New World for our students?  Why
can't we just sit still for a while, talk among ourselves, and decide
whether accepting this largesse will really help us build the universe of
discourse we want to see?
 
Behind all the hype and hoohah, what is really happening is that more and
more people are sitting in darkened rooms, paneled into isolation, staring
into TV sets, hands poised over plastic keyboards, relating to other
people through the mediation of designer electrons.  Yes, learning to use
computers is an inescapable part of contemporary life.  But I'm not sure I
want to boil down human interaction, textual or otherwise, to that, or
build my world of teaching and learning around that centerpiece.
 
Bob
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I absolutely agree w/ you, Bob.  I have seen and heard money
on high tech being used as a substitute for good
teaching--as if the tech would bring on the teaching.  One
of the sillier claims I have heard frequently has been the
democratizing effect of high tech in the classroom--as if
teacher couldn't imagine other ways to shut up.  There is
clearly a cycle going on here that validates the capitalist
engine that has forever been driven by bigger is better.
One could go on in this vein for some time.
 
Other point: maybe, to a very small extent, a technology can
be liberating--just as it can be enslaving.  The truly
liberatory effect, however, clearly lies elsewhere.
 
But last point (and this is why I sometimes get painted into
a corner that I don't really occupy): I am doing what I can
to help my students have the literacy of the world as it is
becoming.  There's no turning the clock back.  Tech is very
much where it's at--at least for the students around here.
I romance neither text nor tech.  Both have been used to
keep some people up and shove others down.
 
irv
 
Robert J Connors wrote:
>
> On Fri, 12 Jun 1998, Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> > Most of the tech/comp folks I know have been doing quite a bit of
> > critical thinking about the role of tech in education and writing
> > classes--yes, some haven't and there has been that romancing of the web.
> > Some of this critical thinking has been published, some occurs in the
> > computers and writing conferences, some in our everyday decisions about
> > hardware, programs, and curriculum decisions.  In case I come off as a
> > rabid spokesperson for high tech (which I am not), my general attitude
> > lies somewhere in the title of an article I wrote some time ago:  "If it
> > ain't broke, don't fix it."  But I still look forward to the death of
> > text.  Irv
>
> Irv, I never took you to be a techno-booster, though you seem to have been
> forced into that role here.  My practical sense, though, is this:  If all
> this genuine critical thinking has been going on about the technical
> imperative, it seems mostly to have addressed the questions "How?" and
> "When?" rather than the antecedant questions "Why?" and "Whether?"  I
> don't see anyone drawing back from that sexy Pentium spec-sheet on their
> desk to ask whether it might be better *not* to spend this money this way.
> The hum and buzz of the cash nexus proceeds apace: "If you fund it, they
> will spend."  Are we to assume that the Newts and Bills of the world
> *don't know what they're doing* when they give us money to spend on
> computer-mediated composition?  That they think this machinery will
> *subvert* the world they want to be free to continue building?
>
> My question is: in what sense is this tech really liberatory?  What does
> it liberate us from, and what does it liberate us to do and be?  Why
> should "Where do you want to go today?" be the question we should
> encourage everyone to ask before all others?  But until we decide to what
> political, civic, or cultural end it's desirable to be linked up, we are
> just following money and trend. Why must we respond so sheeplike to the
> imperative to purchase costly, excessive, obsolescent machinery as if it
> would somehow really create some Brave New World for our students?  Why
> can't we just sit still for a while, talk among ourselves, and decide
> whether accepting this largesse will really help us build the universe of
> discourse we want to see?
>
> Behind all the hype and hoohah, what is really happening is that more and
> more people are sitting in darkened rooms, paneled into isolation, staring
> into TV sets, hands poised over plastic keyboards, relating to other
> people through the mediation of designer electrons.  Yes, learning to use
> computers is an inescapable part of contemporary life.  But I'm not sure I
> want to boil down human interaction, textual or otherwise, to that, or
> build my world of teaching and learning around that centerpiece.
>
> Bob
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Dr. B--Do I just send a message to the listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu, and
ask for the terms I want to look for in the message section?  It won't
show the message on everyone's computer, will it?
Traci
 
 
On Mon, 01 Jun 1998 09:27:27 -0500 (CDT) Richard Batteiger
<BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU> writes:
>Because I am a packrat, I can forward Susan Marie's wonderful
>instructions for
>searching the WPA-L archive.  enjoy.
>----------------------------Original
>message----------------------------
>Rita just posted some searching directions I sent her a while
>back--here's
>an even more detailed description, which comes from my life as a list
>owner of a very busy list for adult Girl Guiders and Girl Scouts;
>Rita's
>posting came from a less-detailed help file, and this revised version
>answers more questions.
>
>Remember, of course, to substitute WPA-L for the other list name.
>Send
>your search requests to
>listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu. These commands may not be very intuitive,
>as
>David noted earlier today, but the response from listserv will be
>pretty
>easy to follow.  The very last section of what I pasted in below is
>pretty
>handy for searching.  And if you're really interested in the gory
>details
>of all of this, check out the listserv users' manuals at
>http://www.lsoft.com.
>
>Susanmarie
>
>to FIND A PARTICULAR POSTING, send the command
>                search prominent-keywords-you're-searching-for in
>WAGGGS-L
>(e.g. search campfire skits in WAGGGS-L; you'll get back a list of
>likely
>postings, with excerpts, and then you can send the command
>                getpost WAGGGS-L XXXX
>(XXXX is replaced with the number assigned the posting in the search
>results.  This is explained in the search results.)
>
>to RESTRICT YOUR SEARCH IF THE FIRST TRY GENERATED TOO MANY RESPONSES,
>you need to modify your search request.  THere are several ways to do
>so.
>
>First  off, you can tell  LISTSERV to look for several words  at once,
>using  OR, AND, NEAR, and parentheses like this:
>
>        SEARCH (fuzzy near bear) or (badges and software) in WAGGGS-L
>
>which would send back to you the numbers of messages  which matched
>either
>one of two  conditions: 1) they had  both the words  "fuzzy"  and
>"bear",
>and near each other;  or  2) they  had both the   words "badges" and
>"software", not necessarily near each  other but certainly  within the
>same  message.
>
>You can put your search terms in quotation marks, which will restrict
>the
>search:
>        SEARCH "kaper chart" in WAGGGS-L
>will return posts that have the phrase used, rather than posts that
>use
>kaper and chart but not near each other.
>
>You can also restrict by date using SINCE and UNTIL, like this:
>        SEARCH parents meeting IN WAGGGS-L SINCE 1 Jul 1997
>        SEARCH * IN WAGGGS-L SINCE TODAY-5
>        SEARCH tents IN WAGGGS-L UNTIL 1997
>As you can see,  date formats are pretty   flexible.  The second one
>means "find all messages in WAGGGS-L for the past 5 days."  The third
>one
>means "find all message that mention tents anytime before 1997.
>
 
_____________________________________________________________________
You don't need to buy Internet access to use free Internet e-mail.
Get completely free e-mail from Juno at http://www.juno.com
Or call Juno at (800) 654-JUNO [654-5866]
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I am conflicted about technology and the teaching of writing (in theory)
and hope to be persuaded.  However, I am teaching a "computer" comp class
in the fall, so the question seems to be at hand.  I would love to hear
from anyone who has ideas about just exactly what I can do in a comp class
equipped with computers that will make it really matter (our primary
software will be Word).  The students at this particular community college
have not been thrilled by the comp/comp classes.  Also, what wisdom (and
basic explanation) is out there about the program Daedelus?
 
Thanks in advance for your collective (and always generous) wisdom.
 
Melody Wilson
Mt. Hood Community College
Clackamas Community College
Portland Community College
 
 
 
----------
> From: Karen Greenberg <kgreenbe@SHIVA.HUNTER.CUNY.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Re: Writing Technology
> Date: Friday, June 12, 1998 8:55 AM
>
> Dear Colleagues,
>
> I finally decided to respond to Jim Crosswhite's posting about writing
and
> technology because I think his questions are excellent ones.   However, I
> want to be absolutely up-front about the fact that my belief in the power
of
> technology to transform the teaching/learning environment evolved from my
> experience working with other teachers at Academic Systems to develop and
> pilot test their multimedia software for basic writing ("Interactive
> English").  Before this experience, I felt exactly as Jim seems to
> feel--that technology usually requires too much money, time, and effort
with
> too little guaranteed pay-off for students. I also resented technology--I
> did not want to give up front-of-the-room teaching because I sensed that
> giving this up would disempower me in ways that I could not predict.  I
also
> hated all the software I had ever seen:  Tthe programs were irrelevant to
my
> curricular objectives and my students' needs, narrowly conceptualized,
> theoretically chaotic (or based on behaviorist models of learning), and
> pedagogically confusing.   So David Schwalm's question, "What does it
mean
> that we have fastened on technology as the piece of the educational
> experience for which we charge extra?" resonates with me, as does Jim's
> response:  "What's remarkable about the 'everybody does it' and 'because
we
> can' answers is that they inevitably raise another question:  Who's in
> charge?  The first fact about computers in composition is that the
enormous
> amount of money that has been invested in educational writing technology
has
> not been invested as a result of a consensus among researchers that
> computers can in any way improve the teaching or learning of writing."
>
> However, after two years of working with students using Interactive
English
> in courses ranging from lower-level developmental writing to freshman
> composition, I think Jim is wrong.  I have become a believer in the power
of
> technology to display ideas and information in new ways and to facilitate
> communication among students and their teachers.  Interactive multimedia
> writing software is fun to use; moreover, having access to the best
> technology in the college (including immediate access to the Internet and
> the university's library) makes my "remedial" students feel "cool."  In
> addition, the program provides multiple "expert" voices--voices that
differ
> in ethnicity, language background, gender, and age.  For students like
the
> ones in my inner-city, open admissions college, hearing this range of
voices
> (as represented by the instruction, the online writing coach, and the
online
> student writing group) provides welcome relief from my monotone and
subtly
> communicates the fact that English "experts" can speak in many accents
and
> registers.  Further, my colleagues and I use the software to help
students
> understand the extent to which writing is situationally-contextualized
and
> culturally based by having students respond to each other's writing
> electronically and by displaying an essay for discussion by the entire
> class.  Best of all, the comprehensive learning resources that the
program
> provides allow us much more time and many more opportunities for
one-on-one
> instruction and feedback DURING CLASS TIME.
>
> So my answer to Jim's final question--"Where's the critical thinking and
> critical administrative practice in relation to technology?"--is that
some
> of us who have been teaching and administering writing courses for
decades
> have been doing extensive "critical thinking" about technology.  I can
> assert quite confidently that the program my students are using was built
on
> a foundation of theory, recent research, and practical experience and
that
> it creates a rich learning environment for students at all levels of
ability
> and enhances the effectiveness of our curricula.  And those of you who
know
> me know that I can't be bought and I don't ever bullshit.
>
> Sincerely,
>
> Karen
>
> Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
> Department of English
> Hunter College, CUNY
> Phone:  (212) 772-5070
> Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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Melody:
Although the details might be outdated, take a look at the
article I wrote a couple of years ago: "if it ain't broke,
don't fix it."  The subject was your question.  The article
was in computer & composition.
 
With Word only, I would do this:
See if you can get your tech support to create a folder on
your file server for only you and your class.  You will log
in with special names to have access to that folder.  You
should all have rights to read, write, create sub-folders,
delete, etc. in that folder for your class (really, the net
admin will be creating a logical drive for you).
 
Focus on having the students learn how to use Word to peer
review each other's writing.  They will use the revision
menu and the annotation feature of word.  Take them through
some stuff w/ the grammar checker--great occasion for
talking about conventions.  See whether you can teach them
how to use that feature intelligently.
 
That's more than enough for one semester.
 
Final word: mix your modes--work with computers, work face
to face, in small groups, large groups, occasional quick
lectures when the moment is apt.  In other words, use good
teaching strategies and adapt them to the computer lab
environment without overwhelming either you or your
students.
 
irv
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A new development this week--CompUSA opened here in Tucson with laptops as
low as $700, and these wouldn't be obsolete quite as quickly.
 
Still, I think there is a huge untapped market there for minimal machines,
say without a CDROM, and having 32 megs of RAM, but a small hard drive,
say 3.2 gigs, which sells here for under $100 now.  Speed at that level is
pretty unimportant except for the science types, so 133-166 mhz. should do
for non-science types.  Sci folks would need at least 233 mhz., and should
opt for 300 mhz. if they can afford it.  Money again.  You don't NEED
speed if all you do is word processing, but of course, these kids want to
play games, too, and that takes speed.  Still, I think lots of them would
take the laptop with as low as 133 mhz. just for having one of their own,
since games and number crunching can be done on a workstation machine much
better.
 
I wonder.
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Thank you so much.  I really wouldn't have thought of using grammar check
in this way--and it's a great idea.
 
I am really looking forward to this class because, as an adjunct, I am
always trying to find ways to do the impossible brilliantly--and
hopefully--noticeably.  Our computer classes have not gone over well, and I
hope to turn that around a bit.  I suspect that many instructors (no, I
know) just hate this assignment.
 
I think I've seen your article--but I'll certainly hunt it up.  Is C&C
archived?
 
Thanks again.
 
Melody
 
----------
> From: Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@HOME.COM>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Re: Writing Technology
> Date: Sunday, June 14, 1998 8:25 AM
>
> Melody:
> Although the details might be outdated, take a look at the
> article I wrote a couple of years ago: "if it ain't broke,
> don't fix it."  The subject was your question.  The article
> was in computer & composition.
>
> With Word only, I would do this:
> See if you can get your tech support to create a folder on
> your file server for only you and your class.  You will log
> in with special names to have access to that folder.  You
> should all have rights to read, write, create sub-folders,
> delete, etc. in that folder for your class (really, the net
> admin will be creating a logical drive for you).
>
> Focus on having the students learn how to use Word to peer
> review each other's writing.  They will use the revision
> menu and the annotation feature of word.  Take them through
> some stuff w/ the grammar checker--great occasion for
> talking about conventions.  See whether you can teach them
> how to use that feature intelligently.
>
> That's more than enough for one semester.
>
> Final word: mix your modes--work with computers, work face
> to face, in small groups, large groups, occasional quick
> lectures when the moment is apt.  In other words, use good
> teaching strategies and adapt them to the computer lab
> environment without overwhelming either you or your
> students.
>
> irv
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Another good article like Irv's is Ed Klonoski's "Using the Eyes of the PC
to Teach Revision," which also appeared in Computers and Composition: 11
(1994): 71-78.
 
 
 
Peter Sands, U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
sands@csd.uwm.edu || http://www.uwm.edu/~sands
Writing Center || http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/wcenter/
English Department || http://www.csd.uwm.edu/Dept/English/
Epiphany Project || http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
414.229.4416 || 414.229.2643 (fax)
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Irvin Peckham [mailto:ipeckham@HOME.COM]
> Sent: Sunday, June 14, 1998 10:25 AM
> Subject: Re: Writing Technology
>
>
> Melody:
> Although the details might be outdated, take a look at the
> article I wrote a couple of years ago: "if it ain't broke,
> don't fix it."  The subject was your question.  The article
> was in computer & composition.
>
> With Word only, I would do this:
> See if you can get your tech support to create a folder on
> your file server for only you and your class.  You will log
> in with special names to have access to that folder.  You
> should all have rights to read, write, create sub-folders,
> delete, etc. in that folder for your class (really, the net
> admin will be creating a logical drive for you).
>
> Focus on having the students learn how to use Word to peer
> review each other's writing.  They will use the revision
> menu and the annotation feature of word.  Take them through
> some stuff w/ the grammar checker--great occasion for
> talking about conventions.  See whether you can teach them
> how to use that feature intelligently.
>
> That's more than enough for one semester.
>
> Final word: mix your modes--work with computers, work face
> to face, in small groups, large groups, occasional quick
> lectures when the moment is apt.  In other words, use good
> teaching strategies and adapt them to the computer lab
> environment without overwhelming either you or your
> students.
>
> irv
>
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http://www.antivirus.com/vinfo/hoaxes/index.htm
 
-----Original Message-----
From: Writing Program Administration [mailto:WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU]On
Behalf Of Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown
Sent: Monday, June 08, 1998 11:49 AM
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Subject: Virus Warning! (fwd)
 
 
     One of my Spring-semester weekend-college students just forwarded
this. It's the first time I've seen this particular alert.  Has anyone
else seen it?
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
--------------------------- Forwarded message ---------------------------
Date: Mon, 08 Jun 98 10:45:27 -0500
From: magda.chia@marriott.com
Subject: Virus Warning!
 
FYI - I just received this note from Flynt.  They sent out a broadcast
message through MetLife this morning.  I don't know if it will affect
those at Marriott but I thought I'd send it to you too to distribute as
you see fit.  Take care.
 
There are four new viruses to watch out four!
 
Someone is sending out a very desirable screensaver, The Budweiser Frogs.
But if you download it, you will lose everything!!!  Your hard drive will
crash.  DON'T DOWNLOAD THIS UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES! IT JUST WENT INTO
CIRCULATION THIS WEEK, AS FAR AS WE KNOW...  BE CAREFUL!!
 
Another virus is called BUDDYLST.ZIP, so do not download or some jerk from
the internet will have your screen name and password.
 
Another virus is WIN A HOLIDAY.  Do not open or it will erase your hard
drive!
 
THE MOST DANGEROUS VIRUS YET!  Do Not Open "RETURNED OR UNABLE TO
DELIVER." This virus will attach itself to your computer components and
render them useless.  AOL has said that there is no remedy for it at this
time.
 
Please forward to as many people as possible!!
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
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----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Kevin,
      The following post appeared last June 8th.  Perhaps you missed it.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
From: Chet Pryor
To: Writing Program Administration
Subject: Re: Virus Warning! (fwd)
 
It appears most of these viruses have documentation as hoaxes.  Another
cyber-colleague sent me the attached posting.  I apologize for starting a
panic.
---------------------------- Forwarded message -----------------------------
Date: Mon, 8 Jun 1998
From: Rich Cummins
Subject: Re: Virus Warning! (fwd)
 
Chet,
 
Check out the info for:
 
"Buddylst.zip" at http://www.nai.com/services/support/hoax/buddylst.asp
"Budweiser screen saver" at http://www.eliashim.com/vcenter/irina.html#BUD
"Win a holiday" at http://www.stiller.com/holiday.htm
"Returned/unable to deliver" at
                    http://www.av.ibm.com/BreakingNews/HypeAlert/Returned/
 
Rich Cummins
Columbia Basin College
----------------------
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> It seems that Bill Gates anticipated Viagra's success, but also one of its
> drawbacks.  With the childproof caps, you really need to be able to follow
> directions to get it open.
 
> To learn more about the problem, you need to be running Word 97 (or Word
> 98 if you're on a Mac).  In Microsoft Word, follow these instructions:
> 1.    Open a new document;
> 2.    Type "Unable to follow directions" (without the quotes);
> 3.    Highlight the entire sentence you just typed;
> 4.    Click on Tools, then Thesaurus (or press shift-F7 as a shortcut).
 
I think it is worth speculating how the Word Thesaurus creators came up
with this alternative version of "unable to follow directions".  Anyone
want to offer a rationale?
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Hello.  My name is Patricia Stephens and I am a doctoral student in English
Education at New York University.  I have chosen to conduct a dissertation
research project which focuses on networks of power and the culture of
writing programs.  I want to examine how networks of power get played out in
the day-to-day lives of writing instructors and how these relations of power
impact the work and "culture" of writing programs.
 
In order to obtain this information, I am soliciting narratives from writing
instructors (at all ranks) that describe "dramas of power" which occur in
particular departments or programs.  How do power dynamics affect decisions
that get made about staffing, pedagogy,  curriculum, budgets, policies,
etc.?  What impact do "power plays" have on your work within the writing
program or department?  How do you interpret these "dramatic" performance/s
and what role do they play in the culture of the program/department?
Stories (or excerpts) will be included in my dissertation.  The identity of
participants and institutions will remain confidential.
 
I am writing this letter to ask for your participation in either a) writing
a narrative which describes and interprets some of the power plays in your
own department or program or b) meeting with me for a tape-recorded session
to relate the narrative in person.  If you are interested, please contact me
(off list, if by e-mail) by
 
phone:        hm (718) 492-3764 or wk (718) 488-1096;
e-mail:        patsteph@eagle.liunet.edu; or
U.S. mail:   730 57th Street, #4A
                    Brooklyn, NY 11220.
 
Once I have received your response, I will either e-mail a list of questions
to help you begin thinking about a narrative you may want to write, or I
will contact you to set up a time for the interview.
 
Thank you in advance for your assistance.
 
Sincerely,
 
 
 
Patricia A. Stephens
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On Mon, 15 Jun 1998, Charles I Schuster wrote:
 
> > To learn more about the problem, you need to be running Word 97 (or Word
> > 98 if you're on a Mac).  In Microsoft Word, follow these instructions:
> > 1.    Open a new document;
> > 2.    Type "Unable to follow directions" (without the quotes);
> > 3.    Highlight the entire sentence you just typed;
> > 4.    Click on Tools, then Thesaurus (or press shift-F7 as a shortcut).
>
> I think it is worth speculating how the Word Thesaurus creators came up
> with this alternative version of "unable to follow directions".  Anyone
> want to offer a rationale?
 
 
Yup.  It's not an alternative version, it's the "phrase not found" issue.
Try the above with:  "unable to eat Chinese food."  You'll get the same
"synonym," and at the top of the window offering the synonym, you'll see
"not found."  "Unable to have an erection" is, alphabetically, the closest
known entry.  For instance, the trick also works with "unable to divide a
sentence into its component parts."  Should be fun for the grammarians!
 
Kurt Bouman
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Chuck, here's another mystery.  I typed "Unable to answer Chuck," and
the suggested synonym replacement in Word's Thesaurus was "unable to
distinguish sound."
 
Rich Haswell
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Rich,
 
I am starting to detect a right-wing (or is it left-wing?) plot here...
 
 
On Mon, 15 Jun 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Chuck, here's another mystery.  I typed "Unable to answer Chuck," and
> the suggested synonym replacement in Word's Thesaurus was "unable to
> distinguish sound."
>
> Rich Haswell
>
 
Charles I. Schuster, Director
THE EDISON INITIATIVE
  Freshman Scholars
  Peer Mentoring
  Writing Across the Curriculum
College of Letters and Science
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
<http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
 
Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
 
"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
festival."
                        --M. M. Bakhtin
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> Rich,
>
> I am starting to detect a right-wing (or is it left-wing?) plot
> here...
>
>
>
> Charles I. Schuster, Director
> THE EDISON INITIATIVE
>
         FYI, if you search on "right-wing," the thesaurus in Word 97
says the term also means
        "conservative."
 
        "Left-wing," interesting enough, brings up "extreme."
 
        So, Chuck is on the right track!
 
        Greg
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau
 
Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302
 
e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (602) 965-3898
FAX: (602) 965-345
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
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On Mon, 15 Jun 1998, Charles I Schuster wrote:
> I think it is worth speculating how the Word Thesaurus creators came up
> with this alternative version of "unable to follow directions".  Anyone
> want to offer a rationale?
 
Charles:
 
I find it refreshing that *something* in Office97 appears to be humor-driven.
 
In computer-programmer culture, the inability or unwillingness to
read/decipher/follow The Manual is symptomatic of various dysfunctions, most
of which are assumed to be mental, but possibly extending to inadequacies in
one's very manhood (or womanhood...click "Look Up" in the Thesaurus window).
 
Asking questions covered in FAQ's or "read me" files is redundant and wastes
the time of experienced coders.
 
It is the engineering equivalent of the student who comes to class unprepared,
and wastes valuable class time asking questions covered in the previous
discussion or in the assigned reading.
 
Actually, it is easy to make colleagues in the humanities think you are a
computer wizard....all you have to do is open the "read me" textfile for the
application they are having trouble with. Rarely will you have
to figure anything out -- the user says "Oh! Look! It's right there! Imagine
that! I could have just read the instructions."
 
Thus, the familiar online acronym listed in many netiquette books and
articles: RTFM
 
Its very harshness is meant to signal impatience and disgust with the mental
midget foolish enough to ask such rudimentary questions, and to post such
uninformed comments.
 
--CJ--
**********************************
> > It seems that Bill Gates anticipated Viagra's success, but also one of its
> > drawbacks.  With the childproof caps, you really need to be able to follow
> > directions to get it open.
>
> > To learn more about the problem, you need to be running Word 97 (or Word
> > 98 if you're on a Mac).  In Microsoft Word, follow these instructions:
> > 1.    Open a new document;
> > 2.    Type "Unable to follow directions" (without the quotes);
> > 3.    Highlight the entire sentence you just typed;
> > 4.    Click on Tools, then Thesaurus (or press shift-F7 as a shortcut).
>
 
*****************************************************************
"CJ" Jeney                      | http://www.public.asu.edu/~starbuck/
Arizona State University        |
AZCacti@asu.edu                 | "I'm in a phone booth at the corner
(602)543-4569                   |  of Walk and Don't Walk."--anonymous
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It also works with "unable to find humor"
 
I should have known.
 
--CJ--
 
*****************************************************************
"CJ" Jeney                      | http://www.public.asu.edu/~starbuck/
Arizona State University        |
AZCacti@asu.edu                 | "I'm in a phone booth at the corner
(602)543-4569                   |  of Walk and Don't Walk."--anonymous
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Kelly,
If you put a time constraint on it, there is not way to make it
non-exploitative.  But you can do something to soften the effects of the
exploitation:
 
        Salary should be the same as or higher than beginning Asst Profs
        Teaching load should be no higher than for tenurable faculty
        Instructors should have full voting rights on the faculty
        Instructors should have service expectations too
        Instructors should have the same research expectations as other faculty
        Instructors should have the same access to resources as other faculty
                Travel
                Grants
                Faculty development workshops
                Merit raises
                etc.
        If you pay moving expenses for other faculty, pay them for instructors
 
You get my drift.  Your vetting can mean a great deal of difference for
these new people, even though the term limit will inevitably rankle them
and work against their acceptance within the institution.
Good luck,
Bill
 
>Our college has begun to think about hiring one or two "full-time
>instructors" -- these would be full time (with benefits and insurance,
>etc) positions but on a non-renewable (probably 3-5 years) track.
>
>I have very little say in this (ours is a very chair/dean-centric model)
>but have been asked to "vet the position description so that it is not
>exploitive."
>
>Any suggestions (beyond, of course, making it full time, tenure track --
>which, depending on the success of our new BA in writing, we will do in
>the very near future)?
>
>Thanks;
>
>Kelly Lowe
>Director of Writing Programs
>Mount Union College
>Alliance, OH 44601
>330/823.3153
>lowekf@muc.edu
>"In a world ruled by swine, all pigs are upwardly mobile." --Hunter Thompson
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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I have a request from our Undergraduate Studies Committee.  We clearly have
a need for an upper-division ESL writing class (right now the only class we
have is an ESL version of our technical writing class, which assumes senior
standing and a major in engineering or sciences).  We are getting more and
more transfer students who have had English 101 somewhere, but need more
help with their writing.
 
Would those of you who have an upper division ESL writing class in your
curriculum respond to me off-list and let me know a little about it?
Specificially, how is it described so as not to be remedial, and what is it
its focus?  (Research?  Just "Advanced writing for ESL Students"--an ESL
parallel to another course in the curriculum?)
 
Thanks for any help you can provide.
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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I guess we all agree that all PhD-holding, full-time college teachers ought
to enjoy good pay, full benefits, job security, departmental voting rights,
research support, and so on. In short, they (we) should all be tenure-track.
But I guess we'd also all agree that our schools are a long way from making
every teaching position a tenure-track line. Our current dilemma, then, is
to try to create the best possible non-tenure-track positions.
 
It seems that Duane, David, and Bill envision (and even offer) positions
that in all respects look exactly like a tenure-track job. That looks good
at first glance, I agree. It's a heck of a lot better than a typical adjunct
position, to be sure. But at what point do we begin to threaten the
tenure-track lines as we fill more and more sections with people doing the
same or nearly the same work as tenure-line people, but without the
possibility of tenure?
 
I suppose this is more of an issue at schools without a lot of graduate
faculty. At ASU, there's probably little danger of administrators or
legislators equating the work of grad faculty and the work of lecturers. The
grad faculty teach almost nothing but grad classes, direct dissertations,
publish lots of books, and so on. But at a school like mine (and there are a
lot of schools like mine around), the only difference between a full-time
lecturer and a tenure-line faculty member is a couple of 300- and 400-level
courses per year--and  $15,000 or more per year in salary and retirement
benefits. I manage to publish an article or two a year, but so do a lot of
non-tenure-track faculty. How long before those administrators and
legislators think of offering a couple of 300- or 400-level courses to the
non-tenure-track faculty with modest scholarly activity? Would Joe or others
accept such an offer? If they do, what will become of our tenure-track
lines?
 
At our school, Dan and I have settled on three-year limits very deliberately
to define what "commitment from the university" means. To us, it means the
possibility of tenure. If we cannot offer a tenure-track position--if the
school will not commit to a tenure-track position--we offer a good full-time
position (3 sections a term, etc.) that's explicitly temporary. I like to
say that we have vastly improved the adjunct positions that prevailed when I
became director of comp here--rather than say that we have created a shadow
tenure-line position. Any permanent two-tier system, it seems to me,
threatens the "upper" tier as much as it exploits the "lower" tier.
 
I realize that this is small consolation to those who prefer--or are
willing--to stay on at a school indefinitely without the possibility of
tenure. But if too many of us start leading that kind of career, the
tenure-line possibilities may start to disappear. That's why we have settled
on the three-year term limits.
 
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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The continuing saga --
 
 
1.  The money for our position will be equal to that of a first year assistant prof (and, at least technically, the instructor will not need a Ph.D.)  28-30,000 for an MA is, in my opinion, pretty good.
 
 
2.  The person will teach 4/4, which is what all full-time faculty, except, I'm happy to say, the director of writing teach (the WPA is 3/3, the first course reductions in 151 years, or so i'm told).
 
 
3.  The instructor will have benefits (contribution to TIAA, health insurance, life insurance) a la full time faculty.
 
 
4.  The instructor will have travel money (thanks to Dan et al at Grand Valley -- I was able to make a forceful claim for sending the instructor to MLA or CCCC).
 
 
5.  The instructor will teach 3 sections of freshman composition and one other -- more than likely an intro to lit, advanced writing, or something from a speciality.
 
 
6.  The chair, dean, and president want to hire locally.  They have not presented a compelling reason for this beyond their fixation on Kent State's MA program (we're also close to Pittsburgh, Carnagie Mellon, Bowling Green, and Ohio State).
 
 
Thanks again for all the help.
 
 
Selah;
 
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
1972 Clark Ave
Alliance, OH 44601
330.823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
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Sounds like you made some progress with them Kelly. Good work.
 
Dan
 
Kelly Lowe wrote:
 
> The continuing saga --
>
> 1.  The money for our position will be equal to that of a first year assistant prof (and, at least technically, the instructor will not need a Ph.D.)  28-30,000 for an MA is, in my opinion, pretty good.
>
> 2.  The person will teach 4/4, which is what all full-time faculty, except, I'm happy to say, the director of writing teach (the WPA is 3/3, the first course reductions in 151 years, or so i'm told).
>
> 3.  The instructor will have benefits (contribution to TIAA, health insurance, life insurance) a la full time faculty.
>
> 4.  The instructor will have travel money (thanks to Dan et al at Grand Valley -- I was able to make a forceful claim for sending the instructor to MLA or CCCC).
>
> 5.  The instructor will teach 3 sections of freshman composition and one other -- more than likely an intro to lit, advanced writing, or something from a speciality.
>
> 6.  The chair, dean, and president want to hire locally.  They have not presented a compelling reason for this beyond their fixation on Kent State's MA program (we're also close to Pittsburgh, Carnagie Mellon, Bowling Green, and Ohio State).
>
> Thanks again for all the help.
>
> Selah;
>
> Kelly Lowe
> Director of Writing Programs
> Mount Union College
> 1972 Clark Ave
> Alliance, OH 44601
> 330.823.3153
> lowekf@muc.edu
 
 
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
 
2343 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49401
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
 
 
--------------C8E81D251071BE1736DAD716
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Dan  Royer
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Dan  Royer
n:              Royer;Dan
org:            Grand Valley State University
adr;dom:        ;;1437 Kenan Ave. NW;Grand Rapids;MI;49504;
email;internet: royerd@river.it.gvsu.edu
title:          Assistant Professor of English
tel;work:       616-895-3488
tel;home:       616.364.8263
note:           www.gvsu.edu/royerd/
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: TRUE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------C8E81D251071BE1736DAD716--
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Looks like they get everything but tenure, Kelly. I can see hiring non-tenure
line faculty to teach courses in some narrow occupational specialization that
has a high probability of going away in short period of time yet meets a real
short term need. Schools of all sorts involved in workforce development do
this all the time, and it makes a certain kind of sense. How the logic of this
extends to writing classes--of which we seem to be offering more and
more--eludes me. Mike Rose called it (I think) "the myth of transience." That
is, (Hear a stern and self-assured voice probably belonging to an engineer)
"When the high schools start doing their jobs, we can stop all these remedial
writing courses and get rid of all these writing teachers." Meanwhile, we grow
old and die while the beat goes on.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David:
 
Are you then in general agreement with Roger's concern about creating shadow-line
tenure positions or even a movement away from tenure line positions for writing
teachers all together? That is, (hear my old dean who kept a very close watch on
funds) "why do we need to keep hiring these tenure line folks just to teach
writing when we can get year-to-year contracts from  M.A.s who are cheaper than
Ph.Ds anyway. And after all, when the schools start doing their job, we can stop
all this . . . ."
 
Dan
 
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Looks like they get everything but tenure, Kelly. I can see hiring non-tenure
> line faculty to teach courses in some narrow occupational specialization that
> has a high probability of going away in short period of time yet meets a real
> short term need. Schools of all sorts involved in workforce development do
> this all the time, and it makes a certain kind of sense. How the logic of this
> extends to writing classes--of which we seem to be offering more and
> more--eludes me. Mike Rose called it (I think) "the myth of transience." That
> is, (Hear a stern and self-assured voice probably belonging to an engineer)
> "When the high schools start doing their jobs, we can stop all these remedial
> writing courses and get rid of all these writing teachers." Meanwhile, we grow
> old and die while the beat goes on.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
 
2343 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49401
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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begin:          vcard
fn:             Dan  Royer
n:              Royer;Dan
org:            Grand Valley State University
adr;dom:        ;;1437 Kenan Ave. NW;Grand Rapids;MI;49504;
email;internet: royerd@river.it.gvsu.edu
title:          Assistant Professor of English
tel;work:       616-895-3488
tel;home:       616.364.8263
note:           www.gvsu.edu/royerd/
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: TRUE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
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Dan, it's situational. At Kelly's school, for instance, there seems to be no
difference in the amount of teaching done by tenure- and non-tenure-track
faculty. At ASU, we have hired non-tenured faculty in various areas (mostly
math and English) primarily to teach, and they teach maybe twice as many
courses annually as tenure line faculty. At Kelly's college, giving tenure or
not seems to be largely a matter of hiring flexibility--since all benefits and
expectations are otherwise the same. At ASU, we would have to 1) decide that
we can have tenure-line "teaching" faculty or 2) hire twice as many tenure
line faculty as we would non-tenure-line faculty. Or continue to hire
non-tenure-line teaching faculty. Nice set of choices: three different flavors
of marginalized faculty. The degree of marginalization can be ameliorated by
the good will and efforts of individuals, but the structural differences
outlast us all.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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This is pretty hilarious.
 
ILY, SYS
 
>> It seems that Bill Gates anticipated Viagra's success, but also one of its
>> drawbacks.  With the childproof caps, you really need to be able to follow
>> directions to get it open.
>
>> To learn more about the problem, you need to be running Word 97 (or Word
>> 98 if you're on a Mac).  In Microsoft Word, follow these instructions:
>> 1.    Open a new document;
>> 2.    Type "Unable to follow directions" (without the quotes);
>> 3.    Highlight the entire sentence you just typed;
>> 4.    Click on Tools, then Thesaurus (or press shift-F7 as a shortcut).
>
>I think it is worth speculating how the Word Thesaurus creators came up
>with this alternative version of "unable to follow directions".  Anyone
>want to offer a rationale?
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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I'd also be interested in this information; would people who respond to
Sue's request mind responding on-list?
Thanks
Rita
 
>I have a request from our Undergraduate Studies Committee.  We clearly have
>a need for an upper-division ESL writing class (right now the only class we
>have is an ESL version of our technical writing class, which assumes senior
>standing and a major in engineering or sciences).  We are getting more and
>more transfer students who have had English 101 somewhere, but need more
>help with their writing.
>
>Would those of you who have an upper division ESL writing class in your
>curriculum respond to me off-list and let me know a little about it?
>Specificially, how is it described so as not to be remedial, and what is it
>its focus?  (Research?  Just "Advanced writing for ESL Students"--an ESL
>parallel to another course in the curriculum?)
>
>Thanks for any help you can provide.
>
>Susan McLeod, Chair
>Department of English
>Washington State University
>Pullman, WA 99164-5020
>(509) 335-2581
>fax: (509) 335-2582
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Dear WPA Folks,
 
I'll throw this out for the sake of continuing the discussion.  This
fall we will have 140-145 people teaching composition courses at ASU
Main.  The breakdown goes something like this:
        7 tenured/tenure-track faculty
        1 Academic Professional (eligible for "continuing status")
        12 Lecturers (three-year, infinitely renewable contracts)
        21 Instructors (nine-month contracts; reapply each year)
        15-20 Faculty Associates (FAs) (semester-to-semester contracts)
        80 TAs (another 20 TAs do other work in English)
 
We've had Lecturer and Instructor lines since 1994.  Before that,  we
relied almost entirely on TA and FA lines.
 
Given the numbers that appear above, I'm curious how others out there
would change those numbers. We see the hiring of 33 Lecturers and
Instructors as a step in a better direction. Should I not be so upbeat
about what's happened?
 
Thanks for your reflections.
 
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> Sent: Monday, June 15, 1998 2:39 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
>
> I guess we all agree that all PhD-holding, full-time college teachers
> ought
> to enjoy good pay, full benefits, job security, departmental voting
> rights,
> research support, and so on. In short, they (we) should all be
> tenure-track.
> But I guess we'd also all agree that our schools are a long way from
> making
> every teaching position a tenure-track line. Our current dilemma,
> then, is
> to try to create the best possible non-tenure-track positions.
>
> It seems that Duane, David, and Bill envision (and even offer)
> positions
> that in all respects look exactly like a tenure-track job. That looks
> good
> at first glance, I agree. It's a heck of a lot better than a typical
> adjunct
> position, to be sure. But at what point do we begin to threaten the
> tenure-track lines as we fill more and more sections with people doing
> the
> same or nearly the same work as tenure-line people, but without the
> possibility of tenure?
>
> I suppose this is more of an issue at schools without a lot of
> graduate
> faculty. At ASU, there's probably little danger of administrators or
> legislators equating the work of grad faculty and the work of
> lecturers. The
> grad faculty teach almost nothing but grad classes, direct
> dissertations,
> publish lots of books, and so on. But at a school like mine (and there
> are a
> lot of schools like mine around), the only difference between a
> full-time
> lecturer and a tenure-line faculty member is a couple of 300- and
> 400-level
> courses per year--and  $15,000 or more per year in salary and
> retirement
> benefits. I manage to publish an article or two a year, but so do a
> lot of
> non-tenure-track faculty. How long before those administrators and
> legislators think of offering a couple of 300- or 400-level courses to
> the
> non-tenure-track faculty with modest scholarly activity? Would Joe or
> others
> accept such an offer? If they do, what will become of our tenure-track
> lines?
>
> At our school, Dan and I have settled on three-year limits very
> deliberately
> to define what "commitment from the university" means. To us, it means
> the
> possibility of tenure. If we cannot offer a tenure-track position--if
> the
> school will not commit to a tenure-track position--we offer a good
> full-time
> position (3 sections a term, etc.) that's explicitly temporary. I like
> to
> say that we have vastly improved the adjunct positions that prevailed
> when I
> became director of comp here--rather than say that we have created a
> shadow
> tenure-line position. Any permanent two-tier system, it seems to me,
> threatens the "upper" tier as much as it exploits the "lower" tier.
>
> I realize that this is small consolation to those who prefer--or are
> willing--to stay on at a school indefinitely without the possibility
> of
> tenure. But if too many of us start leading that kind of career, the
> tenure-line possibilities may start to disappear. That's why we have
> settled
> on the three-year term limits.
>
>
> Roger Gilles
> 2337 Mackinac Hall
> Grand Valley State University
> Allendale, MI  49401
>
> e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
> web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Rita,
We don't have upper-division courses specifically for non-native English
speakers, but we do have such courses at the first-year level.  That is,
107 is equivalent to 101, and 108 is equivalent to 102.  The curriculum
for 107 is basically the same as the one for 101; the same is the case
for 102/108.  The difference is that we staff 107 and 108--the
first-year composition courses for non-native English speakers--with
teachers who have substantial training in ESL, in addition to the work
that they've done in composition for native English speakers.  That is,
the teachers in 107 and 108 are familiar with the linguistic,
rhetorical, and cultural needs of international students.  Anyway, if we
were designing upper-division composition courses for non-native English
speakers, we'd probably follow the same model.  If anyone wants to hear
the logic driving this model, I'll be happy to share it.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Rita Malenczyk [SMTP:MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, June 16, 1998 9:56 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: upper-division ESL writing classes
>
> I'd also be interested in this information; would people who respond
> to
> Sue's request mind responding on-list?
> Thanks
> Rita
>
> >I have a request from our Undergraduate Studies Committee.  We
> clearly have
> >a need for an upper-division ESL writing class (right now the only
> class we
> >have is an ESL version of our technical writing class, which assumes
> senior
> >standing and a major in engineering or sciences).  We are getting
> more and
> >more transfer students who have had English 101 somewhere, but need
> more
> >help with their writing.
> >
> >Would those of you who have an upper division ESL writing class in
> your
> >curriculum respond to me off-list and let me know a little about it?
> >Specificially, how is it described so as not to be remedial, and what
> is it
> >its focus?  (Research?  Just "Advanced writing for ESL Students"--an
> ESL
> >parallel to another course in the curriculum?)
> >
> >Thanks for any help you can provide.
> >
> >Susan McLeod, Chair
> >Department of English
> >Washington State University
> >Pullman, WA 99164-5020
> >(509) 335-2581
> >fax: (509) 335-2582
>
> Rita Malenczyk
> Director, University Writing Program
> English Department
> Eastern Connecticut State University
> Willimantic, CT 06226
> 860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
> MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Thanks to all who have responded to my request (and so promptly!).  Since
there is interest on the list, I can summarize briefly:  the upper-division
ESL courses described are alternative versions of other upper-division
writing courses.  (This is the obvious way to make them non-remedial in
fact as well as appearance).  There are two things that make the ESL
version different:  staffing by someone trained in ESL/Applied Linguistics,
and in one case at least, a lower enrollment cap to ensure a lot of
speaking as well as writing and one-on-one contact with the teacher.
 
I hope this is as helpful to others as it has been to me.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>I'd also be interested in this information; would people who respond to
>Sue's request mind responding on-list?
>Thanks
>Rita
>
>>I have a request from our Undergraduate Studies Committee.  We clearly have
>>a need for an upper-division ESL writing class (right now the only class we
>>have is an ESL version of our technical writing class, which assumes senior
>>standing and a major in engineering or sciences).  We are getting more and
>>more transfer students who have had English 101 somewhere, but need more
>>help with their writing.
>>
>>Would those of you who have an upper division ESL writing class in your
>>curriculum respond to me off-list and let me know a little about it?
>>Specificially, how is it described so as not to be remedial, and what is it
>>its focus?  (Research?  Just "Advanced writing for ESL Students"--an ESL
>>parallel to another course in the curriculum?)
>>
>>Thanks for any help you can provide.
>>
>>Susan McLeod, Chair
>>Department of English
>>Washington State University
>>Pullman, WA 99164-5020
>>(509) 335-2581
>>fax: (509) 335-2582
>
>Rita Malenczyk
>Director, University Writing Program
>English Department
>Eastern Connecticut State University
>Willimantic, CT 06226
>860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
>MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Duane:
 
The only way you've distinguished these various ranks is by length of
contract. Surely the sense of security that one feels having a full year
as opposed to a single term, or three years as opposed to just on,
improves the person's overall situation, but if I were looking for work
I'd also be interested in the course load, the pay, the benefits, the
scholarship and service expectations, the process of review and renewal,
the degree of research support, and so on. How do these variables
compare in your list of faculty?
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Since I don't have the version of Word necessary, I'd appreciate knowing
what comes up when one follows all the directions-- Thanks, Theresa
 
Theresa Ammirati
Dean of Freshmen
Connecticut College
New London, CT
tpamm@conncoll.edu
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Roger,
 
Lecturers teach three courses a semester, and they also provide service
by coordinating courses and/or visiting classes.  Lecturers do lots of
curriculum development. They have full benefits.  They vote in
department meetings.  They earn a little more than Instructors.
Lecturers apply for professional development funds, which can be used in
various ways.  Because Lecturers teach more than track faculty, the
criteria for annual evaluations are heavily weighted to reflect that
load.
 
Instructors teach a 4-course load each semester.  Some have reassigned
time to visit sections of courses. All have a small service
assignment--several hours a week. They have full benefits.  They do not
vote.  Instructors have more modest professional-development funding
available.  Instructors can be promoted to the rank of Senior Lecturer,
and some have been promoted.
 
Faculty Associates get paid by the section.  We offer each of them the
maximum number of sections allowed by the university--four sections;
however, some choose to teach one, two, or three sections because they
have other interests. An FA with three or four sections, has benefits.
FAs do not vote in the department.  FAs have no service commitments.
 
I'm certain that I've neglected to mention something here.  Let me know
if I have.
 
Best,
Duane
 
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, June 16, 1998 10:42 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
>
> Duane:
>
> The only way you've distinguished these various ranks is by length of
> contract. Surely the sense of security that one feels having a full
> year
> as opposed to a single term, or three years as opposed to just on,
> improves the person's overall situation, but if I were looking for
> work
> I'd also be interested in the course load, the pay, the benefits, the
> scholarship and service expectations, the process of review and
> renewal,
> the degree of research support, and so on. How do these variables
> compare in your list of faculty?
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Reply to Duane:
 
Yes, I believe you have warrant for optimism and some satisfaction at the
evolution of your composition teaching staff at ASU.  Here at Bowling Green
State University (Ohio) we have zero tenure-line composition teaching
(though this option is mentioned every year in faculty meetings),
approximately 20% lecturer/instructor teaching, approximately 40% GTA
teaching, and approximately 40% part-time (semester by semester) teaching.
Our instructor lines are split two ways:  we have seven infinitely
renewable lecturers (only four of whom ever teach comp.), seven five-year
renewables (after which they must return to part-time or leave), and 3 or 4
one-year non-renewables (yet full-time) per annum.
 
Our immediate goal, on behalf of which our department has been hammering at
university administration more or less constantly, is to get the option to
convert at least half of our part-time composition teaching to five-year
renewable instructorships--and then to get ongoing permission to convert
some of the more "successful" instructor-line people to lecturers, when
they near the end of their five full-time years.  The issues of contention,
it should be obvious, go beyond concerns about the costs of promoting
part-time to renewable and renewable to infinitely renewable--an even more
powerful argument against the proposal of our departmental administrators
is our Faculty Senate's agreement with the university (in our charter) that
no department can have more than 25% as many full-time non-tenured teaching
staff as the department has tenure-line people.  As with many English
departments, I assume, our tenure-line staff is not even close to
sufficient for our teaching needs--even if half of them weren't "farmed
out" to duties outside our department--yet we're extremely unlikely to get
more than 1 or 2 additional tenure-track positions in the next three years,
and we're within 1 of being "capped out" on allowable lectureships.
 
Are there any ideas out there about how we might best approach this Gordian
knot?  When I hear about ASU's evolution and their hopes for the future, I
wonder what the attitude "out there" is or is becoming with regard to
full-time non-tenured instructors/lecturers replacing tenure-line
composition teachers who never were and never will be.  To have 50% of our
composition teaching under continuing contract to full-time instructors
and/or lecturers, a development which looks appealing at this point (with
40% TAs and 10% PT), we'd need approximately 16 more "renewables," each
teaching 8 sections of comp. per year.  Our continuing instructors and
lecturers would then outnumber our tenure-line faculty, yet we'd need 32
more tenure-line faculty--each teaching four sections of comp. per year--to
achieve the same "coverage."  Does anyone else see an implacable dilemma
here?
 
                                                        John Clark
                                                        General Studies Writing
                                                        B.G.S.U.
 
>Dear WPA Folks,
>
>I'll throw this out for the sake of continuing the discussion.  This
>fall we will have 140-145 people teaching composition courses at ASU
>Main.  The breakdown goes something like this:
>        7 tenured/tenure-track faculty
>        1 Academic Professional (eligible for "continuing status")
>        12 Lecturers (three-year, infinitely renewable contracts)
>        21 Instructors (nine-month contracts; reapply each year)
>        15-20 Faculty Associates (FAs) (semester-to-semester contracts)
>        80 TAs (another 20 TAs do other work in English)
>
>We've had Lecturer and Instructor lines since 1994.  Before that,  we
>relied almost entirely on TA and FA lines.
>
>Given the numbers that appear above, I'm curious how others out there
>would change those numbers. We see the hiring of 33 Lecturers and
>Instructors as a step in a better direction. Should I not be so upbeat
>about what's happened?
>
>Thanks for your reflections.
>
>Best,
>Duane
>
>> -----Original Message-----
>> From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
>> Sent: Monday, June 15, 1998 2:39 PM
>> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
>> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
>>
>> I guess we all agree that all PhD-holding, full-time college teachers
>> ought
>> to enjoy good pay, full benefits, job security, departmental voting
>> rights,
>> research support, and so on. In short, they (we) should all be
>> tenure-track.
>> But I guess we'd also all agree that our schools are a long way from
>> making
>> every teaching position a tenure-track line. Our current dilemma,
>> then, is
>> to try to create the best possible non-tenure-track positions.
>>
>> It seems that Duane, David, and Bill envision (and even offer)
>> positions
>> that in all respects look exactly like a tenure-track job. That looks
>> good
>> at first glance, I agree. It's a heck of a lot better than a typical
>> adjunct
>> position, to be sure. But at what point do we begin to threaten the
>> tenure-track lines as we fill more and more sections with people doing
>> the
>> same or nearly the same work as tenure-line people, but without the
>> possibility of tenure?
>>
>> I suppose this is more of an issue at schools without a lot of
>> graduate
>> faculty. At ASU, there's probably little danger of administrators or
>> legislators equating the work of grad faculty and the work of
>> lecturers. The
>> grad faculty teach almost nothing but grad classes, direct
>> dissertations,
>> publish lots of books, and so on. But at a school like mine (and there
>> are a
>> lot of schools like mine around), the only difference between a
>> full-time
>> lecturer and a tenure-line faculty member is a couple of 300- and
>> 400-level
>> courses per year--and  $15,000 or more per year in salary and
>> retirement
>> benefits. I manage to publish an article or two a year, but so do a
>> lot of
>> non-tenure-track faculty. How long before those administrators and
>> legislators think of offering a couple of 300- or 400-level courses to
>> the
>> non-tenure-track faculty with modest scholarly activity? Would Joe or
>> others
>> accept such an offer? If they do, what will become of our tenure-track
>> lines?
>>
>> At our school, Dan and I have settled on three-year limits very
>> deliberately
>> to define what "commitment from the university" means. To us, it means
>> the
>> possibility of tenure. If we cannot offer a tenure-track position--if
>> the
>> school will not commit to a tenure-track position--we offer a good
>> full-time
>> position (3 sections a term, etc.) that's explicitly temporary. I like
>> to
>> say that we have vastly improved the adjunct positions that prevailed
>> when I
>> became director of comp here--rather than say that we have created a
>> shadow
>> tenure-line position. Any permanent two-tier system, it seems to me,
>> threatens the "upper" tier as much as it exploits the "lower" tier.
>>
>> I realize that this is small consolation to those who prefer--or are
>> willing--to stay on at a school indefinitely without the possibility
>> of
>> tenure. But if too many of us start leading that kind of career, the
>> tenure-line possibilities may start to disappear. That's why we have
>> settled
>> on the three-year term limits.
>>
>>
>> Roger Gilles
>> 2337 Mackinac Hall
>> Grand Valley State University
>> Allendale, MI  49401
>>
>> e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
>> web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
 
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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John,
Your post reminds us that the mountain is so high, so steep that any
forward movement brings some satisfaction.  I share your question: "How
can we do it?"  I'd love to hear from others.  Thanks.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: John M. Clark [SMTP:jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, June 16, 1998 11:47 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
>
> Reply to Duane:
>
> Yes, I believe you have warrant for optimism and some satisfaction at
> the
> evolution of your composition teaching staff at ASU.  Here at Bowling
> Green
> State University (Ohio) we have zero tenure-line composition teaching
> (though this option is mentioned every year in faculty meetings),
> approximately 20% lecturer/instructor teaching, approximately 40% GTA
> teaching, and approximately 40% part-time (semester by semester)
> teaching.
> Our instructor lines are split two ways:  we have seven infinitely
> renewable lecturers (only four of whom ever teach comp.), seven
> five-year
> renewables (after which they must return to part-time or leave), and 3
> or 4
> one-year non-renewables (yet full-time) per annum.
>
> Our immediate goal, on behalf of which our department has been
> hammering at
> university administration more or less constantly, is to get the
> option to
> convert at least half of our part-time composition teaching to
> five-year
> renewable instructorships--and then to get ongoing permission to
> convert
> some of the more "successful" instructor-line people to lecturers,
> when
> they near the end of their five full-time years.  The issues of
> contention,
> it should be obvious, go beyond concerns about the costs of promoting
> part-time to renewable and renewable to infinitely renewable--an even
> more
> powerful argument against the proposal of our departmental
> administrators
> is our Faculty Senate's agreement with the university (in our charter)
> that
> no department can have more than 25% as many full-time non-tenured
> teaching
> staff as the department has tenure-line people.  As with many English
> departments, I assume, our tenure-line staff is not even close to
> sufficient for our teaching needs--even if half of them weren't
> "farmed
> out" to duties outside our department--yet we're extremely unlikely to
> get
> more than 1 or 2 additional tenure-track positions in the next three
> years,
> and we're within 1 of being "capped out" on allowable lectureships.
>
> Are there any ideas out there about how we might best approach this
> Gordian
> knot?  When I hear about ASU's evolution and their hopes for the
> future, I
> wonder what the attitude "out there" is or is becoming with regard to
> full-time non-tenured instructors/lecturers replacing tenure-line
> composition teachers who never were and never will be.  To have 50% of
> our
> composition teaching under continuing contract to full-time
> instructors
> and/or lecturers, a development which looks appealing at this point
> (with
> 40% TAs and 10% PT), we'd need approximately 16 more "renewables,"
> each
> teaching 8 sections of comp. per year.  Our continuing instructors and
> lecturers would then outnumber our tenure-line faculty, yet we'd need
> 32
> more tenure-line faculty--each teaching four sections of comp. per
> year--to
> achieve the same "coverage."  Does anyone else see an implacable
> dilemma
> here?
>
>                                                         John Clark
>                                                         General
> Studies Writing
>                                                         B.G.S.U.
>
> >Dear WPA Folks,
> >
> >I'll throw this out for the sake of continuing the discussion.  This
> >fall we will have 140-145 people teaching composition courses at ASU
> >Main.  The breakdown goes something like this:
> >        7 tenured/tenure-track faculty
> >        1 Academic Professional (eligible for "continuing status")
> >        12 Lecturers (three-year, infinitely renewable contracts)
> >        21 Instructors (nine-month contracts; reapply each year)
> >        15-20 Faculty Associates (FAs) (semester-to-semester
> contracts)
> >        80 TAs (another 20 TAs do other work in English)
> >
> >We've had Lecturer and Instructor lines since 1994.  Before that,  we
> >relied almost entirely on TA and FA lines.
> >
> >Given the numbers that appear above, I'm curious how others out there
> >would change those numbers. We see the hiring of 33 Lecturers and
> >Instructors as a step in a better direction. Should I not be so
> upbeat
> >about what's happened?
> >
> >Thanks for your reflections.
> >
> >Best,
> >Duane
> >
> >> -----Original Message-----
> >> From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> >> Sent: Monday, June 15, 1998 2:39 PM
> >> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> >> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
> >>
> >> I guess we all agree that all PhD-holding, full-time college
> teachers
> >> ought
> >> to enjoy good pay, full benefits, job security, departmental voting
> >> rights,
> >> research support, and so on. In short, they (we) should all be
> >> tenure-track.
> >> But I guess we'd also all agree that our schools are a long way
> from
> >> making
> >> every teaching position a tenure-track line. Our current dilemma,
> >> then, is
> >> to try to create the best possible non-tenure-track positions.
> >>
> >> It seems that Duane, David, and Bill envision (and even offer)
> >> positions
> >> that in all respects look exactly like a tenure-track job. That
> looks
> >> good
> >> at first glance, I agree. It's a heck of a lot better than a
> typical
> >> adjunct
> >> position, to be sure. But at what point do we begin to threaten the
> >> tenure-track lines as we fill more and more sections with people
> doing
> >> the
> >> same or nearly the same work as tenure-line people, but without the
> >> possibility of tenure?
> >>
> >> I suppose this is more of an issue at schools without a lot of
> >> graduate
> >> faculty. At ASU, there's probably little danger of administrators
> or
> >> legislators equating the work of grad faculty and the work of
> >> lecturers. The
> >> grad faculty teach almost nothing but grad classes, direct
> >> dissertations,
> >> publish lots of books, and so on. But at a school like mine (and
> there
> >> are a
> >> lot of schools like mine around), the only difference between a
> >> full-time
> >> lecturer and a tenure-line faculty member is a couple of 300- and
> >> 400-level
> >> courses per year--and  $15,000 or more per year in salary and
> >> retirement
> >> benefits. I manage to publish an article or two a year, but so do a
> >> lot of
> >> non-tenure-track faculty. How long before those administrators and
> >> legislators think of offering a couple of 300- or 400-level courses
> to
> >> the
> >> non-tenure-track faculty with modest scholarly activity? Would Joe
> or
> >> others
> >> accept such an offer? If they do, what will become of our
> tenure-track
> >> lines?
> >>
> >> At our school, Dan and I have settled on three-year limits very
> >> deliberately
> >> to define what "commitment from the university" means. To us, it
> means
> >> the
> >> possibility of tenure. If we cannot offer a tenure-track
> position--if
> >> the
> >> school will not commit to a tenure-track position--we offer a good
> >> full-time
> >> position (3 sections a term, etc.) that's explicitly temporary. I
> like
> >> to
> >> say that we have vastly improved the adjunct positions that
> prevailed
> >> when I
> >> became director of comp here--rather than say that we have created
> a
> >> shadow
> >> tenure-line position. Any permanent two-tier system, it seems to
> me,
> >> threatens the "upper" tier as much as it exploits the "lower" tier.
> >>
> >> I realize that this is small consolation to those who prefer--or
> are
> >> willing--to stay on at a school indefinitely without the
> possibility
> >> of
> >> tenure. But if too many of us start leading that kind of career,
> the
> >> tenure-line possibilities may start to disappear. That's why we
> have
> >> settled
> >> on the three-year term limits.
> >>
> >>
> >> Roger Gilles
> >> 2337 Mackinac Hall
> >> Grand Valley State University
> >> Allendale, MI  49401
> >>
> >> e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
> >> web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
>
>
>
>                  Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
>                  Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
>
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I'm not trying to pick on ASU--because I've seen the same "problem" at
other universities.  And I'm certainly not aiming these comments at Dave
Schwalm, who is clearly on the side of the angels when it comes to this
issue.
 
The problem we face with this non-tenure-track issue is not with those who
want to make a career in teaching.  The problem lies with those in power in
the institution who only value a very narrow set of activities and
intellectual pursuits.  If you can only value teaching evals and refereed
publications, there's something wrong with your value system, imho.  It's
the VALUE SYSTEM that makes the folks in Dave's first example marginal, and
it's that same value system that keeps the non-tenure-line faculty off the
tenure line.
 
We have a somewhat nasty habit of jumping on people who hire
non-temure-line faculty. We ought to be jumping on those in our own
institutions who hold that narrow set of values.
 
>At ASU, we would have to 1) decide that
>we can have tenure-line "teaching" faculty or 2) hire twice as many tenure
>line faculty as we would non-tenure-line faculty. Or continue to hire
>non-tenure-line teaching faculty. Nice set of choices: three different flavors
>of marginalized faculty. The degree of marginalization can be ameliorated by
>the good will and efforts of individuals, but the structural differences
>outlast us all.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Duane,
Given your progress since 1994, I'd agree that you have good reason to be
optimistic, and I'd agree with your implied statement that you are not
ready to rest on your laurels yet.
 
I'd draw a line in your list of statuses:
 
>I'll throw this out for the sake of continuing the discussion.  This
>fall we will have 140-145 people teaching composition courses at ASU
>Main.  The breakdown goes something like this:
>        7 tenured/tenure-track faculty
>        1 Academic Professional (eligible for "continuing status")
>        12 Lecturers (three-year, infinitely renewable contracts)
--------------------------------------------------
>        21 Instructors (nine-month contracts; reapply each year)
>        15-20 Faculty Associates (FAs) (semester-to-semester contracts)
>        80 TAs (another 20 TAs do other work in English)
 
I'd argue that anything below that line is prima facie exploitative
(whether the Lecturer positions are exploitative is arguable, too).
Institutions having "below the line" appointments need to focus on two
objectives:
1.  Moving the positions "above the line."
2.  In the meantime, doing whatever is possible to alleviate the
exploitation of the folks "below the line."
 
We've seen already many suggestions for alleviating the exploitation, so I
won't re-hash those here.
 
I think Duane's ability to get movement on status issues is encouraging,
and I'd like to hear more of the arguments you used, Duane.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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Kelly,
Whatever you can do to promote a national search will be effort well
expended.  You may *still* hire locally, but you'll be able to make far
more credible claims about the quality of the faculty and the quality of
teaching if you can say that the candidate was vetted in a national search.
Bill
 
>6.  The chair, dean, and president want to hire locally.  They have not
>presented a compelling reason for this beyond their fixation on Kent
>State's MA program (we're also close to Pittsburgh, Carnagie Mellon,
>Bowling Green, and Ohio State).
 
Good luck!
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Dan,
Your old Dean's claim ONLY makes sense if he thinks that succeeding in the
process of earning tenure says nothing about the quality of the individual
faculty member.  I'll stack my PhD'ed, tenured, promoted colleagues up
against those M.A.'s any day.  And that's not a criticism of the M.A.'s,
only recognition of the benefits of experience, knowledge gained through
extended research, broader acquaintance with the goals and objectives--not
to mention the political ins and outs--of the institution, etc, etc.
 
I've been in this profession for 19 years now, not counting grad school,
and I spent 12 of those years in non-tenurable positions.  I've earned
tenure twice, at two different institutions.  So the experience on which I
base the above judgments is fairly broad.
Bill
 
>That is, (hear my old dean who kept a very close watch on
>funds) "why do we need to keep hiring these tenure line folks just to teach
>writing when we can get year-to-year contracts from  M.A.s who are cheaper than
>Ph.Ds anyway. And after all, when the schools start doing their job, we
>can stop
>all this . . . ."
>
>Dan
>
>
>David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
>> Looks like they get everything but tenure, Kelly. I can see hiring non-tenure
>> line faculty to teach courses in some narrow occupational specialization that
>> has a high probability of going away in short period of time yet meets a real
>> short term need. Schools of all sorts involved in workforce development do
>> this all the time, and it makes a certain kind of sense. How the logic
>>of this
>> extends to writing classes--of which we seem to be offering more and
>> more--eludes me. Mike Rose called it (I think) "the myth of transience." That
>> is, (Hear a stern and self-assured voice probably belonging to an engineer)
>> "When the high schools start doing their jobs, we can stop all these remedial
>> writing courses and get rid of all these writing teachers." Meanwhile,
>>we grow
>> old and die while the beat goes on.
>>
>> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>> ___6001 South Power Road
>> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
>
>--
>Dan Royer
>Assistant Professor of English
>and Director of Composition
>
>2343 Mackinac Hall
>Grand Valley State University
>Allendale, MI 49401
>616-895-3488 w
>
>1437 Kenan Ave. NW
>Grand Rapids, MI 49504
>616-364-8263 h
>
>http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
>http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
>http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
>
>
>Content-type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
>Content-description: Card for Dan  Royer
>Content-disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
>Content-transfer-encoding: 7bit
>
>Attachment converted: Macintosh HD:vcard.vcf 3 (TEXT/MSWD) (000081F0)
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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Bill,
I agree that we need to keep striving to create more positions above the
line.  Since you ask about the arguments that we've used, I will share
the major one.  First, though, I need to note that my predecessors in
the job--David Schwalm and John Ramage--did all the hard work that made
these hires possible.  The general argument is that the positions above
your line do much to enhance the quality of undergraduate education.  I
will note, by the way, that all but one of of our Lecturers have
doctorates in rhetoric and composition.  The other one earned a
doctorate in literature some years ago but has retooled very thoroughly
since then.  The Lecturers, as a group, have lots of expertise and
experience.  I know that some of our Lecturers subscribe to this list,
so I'll let them decide whether to address your questions in other ways.
For the record, I'll note that I'd love to convert all of our lines to
tenured and tenure-track lines.  If anyone knows how to do that, I'd
love to hear about it.  I'll also note that we've hired Sharon Crowley,
who has advocated abolishing the universal requirement--the requirement,
not the courses.  At times, that proposal seems like the easiest way to
eliminate exploitation.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Bill Condon [SMTP:bcondon@WSU.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, June 16, 1998 6:22 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
>
> Duane,
> Given your progress since 1994, I'd agree that you have good reason to
> be
> optimistic, and I'd agree with your implied statement that you are not
> ready to rest on your laurels yet.
>
> I'd draw a line in your list of statuses:
>
> >I'll throw this out for the sake of continuing the discussion.  This
> >fall we will have 140-145 people teaching composition courses at ASU
> >Main.  The breakdown goes something like this:
> >        7 tenured/tenure-track faculty
> >        1 Academic Professional (eligible for "continuing status")
> >        12 Lecturers (three-year, infinitely renewable contracts)
> --------------------------------------------------
> >        21 Instructors (nine-month contracts; reapply each year)
> >        15-20 Faculty Associates (FAs) (semester-to-semester
> contracts)
> >        80 TAs (another 20 TAs do other work in English)
>
> I'd argue that anything below that line is prima facie exploitative
> (whether the Lecturer positions are exploitative is arguable, too).
> Institutions having "below the line" appointments need to focus on two
> objectives:
> 1.  Moving the positions "above the line."
> 2.  In the meantime, doing whatever is possible to alleviate the
> exploitation of the folks "below the line."
>
> We've seen already many suggestions for alleviating the exploitation,
> so I
> won't re-hash those here.
>
> I think Duane's ability to get movement on status issues is
> encouraging,
> and I'd like to hear more of the arguments you used, Duane.
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
> WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
> Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
> FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>                 http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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In his descriptions of the various ranks at ASU, Duane did forget one
group--the tenure-line faculty. I don't know how this would work at a place
like ASU, but perhaps one way to argue for more tenure-line positions would
be to voluntarily (and even surreptitiously) begin the process of
transforming the tenure-line job descriptions to include more sections of
required undergraduate writing classes. If 14 tenure-line faculty (rather
than the current 7) at ASU were teaching these classes, there would be a
need for more tenure-line faculty to fill in the vacated (presumably
upper-level or grad) classes.
 
I don't know the general history of teaching loads and course distributions,
but I suspect that the movement away from lower-division teaching by
tenure-line faculty at large research institutions (and now adopted at many
mid-sized and smaller institutions) was driven as much by faculty
preferences as by administrative economizing. By now the administrative
economizing may seem implacable, but it seems the least we can do as
tenure-line faculty is insist that part of our teaching loads should be the
regular teaching of the writing classes that we create, administer, staff,
and theorize about.
 
I don't mean to point fingers here, least of all at Duane, whom I know to be
an excellent teacher who enjoys teaching FY writing. When he worked at the U
of Arizona, Duane used to complain to us grad students about not being
*able* to teach FYC--there were so many other demands on his time, etc. But
I know that at my current school, when we started pushing the notion of
adjuncting out upper-level writing and literature classes so that
tenure-line faculty could teach the (equally important, right?) lower-level
classes, we started getting offers for more tenure-line positions.
 
What would happen at ASU if all the tenure-line rhet/comp faculty (and maybe
a few other good souls) insisted on teaching one or two FYC classes per
year? Their argument could be that they are concerned about quality
undergrad education and retention. The school would then either fill the
vacated upper-level and grad classes with some of the lecturers and
instructors (good for them) or with new tenure-line faculty (better for
everyone, I'd say).
 
Easier said than done, I imagine. But what if?
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Greetings Susan-
 
I do not have a contact name for you, but you might wish to contact Yale
since they run several multilevel ESL courses for their international
graduate level science majors.  My sense from speaking with some of
their ESL instructors is that these ESL courses are not conceived of as
remedial.
Best wishes,
 
Mary
 
Susan McLeod wrote:
>
> I have a request from our Undergraduate Studies Committee.  We clearly have
> a need for an upper-division ESL writing class (right now the only class we
> have is an ESL version of our technical writing class, which assumes senior
> standing and a major in engineering or sciences).  We are getting more and
> more transfer students who have had English 101 somewhere, but need more
> help with their writing.
>
> Would those of you who have an upper division ESL writing class in your
> curriculum respond to me off-list and let me know a little about it?
> Specificially, how is it described so as not to be remedial, and what is it
> its focus?  (Research?  Just "Advanced writing for ESL Students"--an ESL
> parallel to another course in the curriculum?)
>
> Thanks for any help you can provide.
>
> Susan McLeod, Chair
> Department of English
> Washington State University
> Pullman, WA 99164-5020
> (509) 335-2581
> fax: (509) 335-2582
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Roger Gilles articulates a key question: What if tenure-line faculty
*insist* upon teaching significant numbers of lower-level, required writing
classes?  Like Roger, I have frequently heard tenure-liners say, "I'd enjoy
teaching fycomp now and then, enjoyed it as a GA, but (of course) I can't
be spared from teaching _______ [fill in the blank]."  To affirm another
part of Roger's statement, our department has also discussed having some of
our PhDed but non-tenure-lined instructors teach upper-level courses for
majors and grad courses.
 
But this (see above) is the point at which all the "what-ifs" break down:
When push comes to shove, our T&P faculty are very squeamish about
entrusting what they see as the most demanding and yes, probably, the most
important courses in our department to anyone other than themselves.  There
is logic in this line of thinking, of course--senior English majors and
English graduate students expect to be taught by professors, while (to the
shame of our profession) fycomp students generally do not.  There are
arguments on the other side, though, as well.  For instance, several of our
renewable and non-renewable full-time instructors have PhDs--most from our
own programs--and thus are hardly _un_qualified to teach upper-level
courses.  Nor are these non-tenure-line PhDs necessarily lower in the
talent pool than their T&P counterparts (many live in BG for personal, not
professional, reasons) or experience (our typical new hires in T&P lines
have less teaching experience than many of our resident PhDs in non-tenure
positions).
 
It's unwise to carry this line of argument much further without
acknowledging the dangers of overgeneralizing in such cases, but
nonetheless I am dismayed when I realize our more-or-less stalemate
position: English professors zealously guarding their turf; administration
refusing to hire additional professors (even reducing professors, in some
cases, through attrition); first-year writing students taking (continuing
to take) the hindmost.
 
And the last part of my triumvirate situation above bears just a little
teasing out.  It's at least questionable whether our T&P faculty would make
better fycomp teachers than any other group currently teaching those
students.  In fact, a question usually raised at this point of discussion
is whether our fycomp students might not be best served by the people
already teaching them--so where's the improvement in change?  We must not
overlook, however, the conditions under which many of our fycomp teachers
work--teaching two classes and taking (as a GA) four, or teaching plus
writing a dissertation, or teaching as many as eight sections concurrently
at three or four different institutions.  Arguably, "elevating" some of our
best non-tenure-line teachers by awarding them longer-term contracts, fewer
sections, higher pay, and a more diverse (and professionally developing)
range of assignments probably will/would make these good teachers even
better.  Moreover, as many English departments have learned, communication
and coherence are vastly improved within a department when "upper-level"
(T&P) teachers also teach "lower-level" students; why wouldn't the reverse
also be true, assuming that the "lower-level" teachers are at least
minimally qualified to teach our "upper-level" (I'm trying to resist the
stereotypical value-judgments) students?
 
And my point is:  something has to give, some of our teaching roles within
English departments must be open to re-definition--or we'll stay pretty
much where we are, indefinitely.  Sometimes I wonder at our profession's
will to evolve, our degree/s of satisfaction with status quo.  Maybe we're
more deeply divided than we think, lack of consensus on which direction is
"forward" hindering group movement.
 
And on that bright note. . . .  The sun is shining and our fall enrollment
is up, way up.  Where are all these students (new enrollment up 13-14% from
last year) coming from?  What do they want from us?
 
 
                                                        John Clark
                                                        Bowling Green State U.
 
>In his descriptions of the various ranks at ASU, Duane did forget one
>group--the tenure-line faculty. I don't know how this would work at a place
>like ASU, but perhaps one way to argue for more tenure-line positions would
>be to voluntarily (and even surreptitiously) begin the process of
>transforming the tenure-line job descriptions to include more sections of
>required undergraduate writing classes. If 14 tenure-line faculty (rather
>than the current 7) at ASU were teaching these classes, there would be a
>need for more tenure-line faculty to fill in the vacated (presumably
>upper-level or grad) classes.
>
>I don't know the general history of teaching loads and course distributions,
>but I suspect that the movement away from lower-division teaching by
>tenure-line faculty at large research institutions (and now adopted at many
>mid-sized and smaller institutions) was driven as much by faculty
>preferences as by administrative economizing. By now the administrative
>economizing may seem implacable, but it seems the least we can do as
>tenure-line faculty is insist that part of our teaching loads should be the
>regular teaching of the writing classes that we create, administer, staff,
>and theorize about.
>
>I don't mean to point fingers here, least of all at Duane, whom I know to be
>an excellent teacher who enjoys teaching FY writing. When he worked at the U
>of Arizona, Duane used to complain to us grad students about not being
>*able* to teach FYC--there were so many other demands on his time, etc. But
>I know that at my current school, when we started pushing the notion of
>adjuncting out upper-level writing and literature classes so that
>tenure-line faculty could teach the (equally important, right?) lower-level
>classes, we started getting offers for more tenure-line positions.
>
>What would happen at ASU if all the tenure-line rhet/comp faculty (and maybe
>a few other good souls) insisted on teaching one or two FYC classes per
>year? Their argument could be that they are concerned about quality
>undergrad education and retention. The school would then either fill the
>vacated upper-level and grad classes with some of the lecturers and
>instructors (good for them) or with new tenure-line faculty (better for
>everyone, I'd say).
>
>Easier said than done, I imagine. But what if?
>
>Roger Gilles
>2337 Mackinac Hall
>Grand Valley State University
>Allendale, MI  49401
>
>e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
>web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
 
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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I can't resist adding to the tumult about "temporary full time"
faculty... The way I see it, this situation mirrors the cultural trend in
the nation (world?) at large: cut labor costs, maximize efficiency,
data-drive, outcomes assessed, etc., etc.--a corporate model.  Yet those
of us that teach at state-supported schools probably receive some sort of
subsidy graded by "level," freshman courses receive less money per credit
hour than senior level courses... Having courses with 25 first-year
students necessitates lecture courses with 250+ seats to stay afloat
financially.  At this institution, I've been told we need 30 students in
the class to break even hiring an instructor.  State legislatures are
loathe to "coddle" us--and give us more money without "proving" our
efficiency--sometimes I suspect they see us as whiney leftists who want
to overthrow public decency (I know, overdramatic).  And we are too often
insultated from the public's perception.  Tenure-track faculty here have
a 4-4 load.  I was moaning about it one time and a citizen (non-academic)
said, "That means you work twelve hours a week!  What are you complaining
about!"  When I tried to explain about committees, "grading," blah, blah,
blah, I get this suspicious knowing grin, "Yeah, right. BS."  I think
state legislators share this perception.  As long as the labor market is
what it is, and as long as higher ed is subsidized as it is, the
"temporary full time" phenomenon will continue.  And when we get really
uppity, snarling about this situation, I hear legislators grumble,
threatening us about tenure and reminding us what a soft job we have.
When many folks are getting laid off to save labor costs, they want to
know why we should be guaranteed tenure.... This causes fear in our
ranks, and so we create explanations that justify present practice.  Or
we resent the hell out of it, moan and pee about it, and watch it go on
and on (like me right now!).
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Please feel free to cross post....
 
For those of you who'll be in New England this summer, two C&W-related
reminders:
 
First, plans are finalized for the New England Alliance for Computers and
Writing's annual conference, held this year on July 9-10 at Algonquin
Regional High School, Northborough, MA. Keynote speaker will be Paul
LeBlanc, President of Marlboro College and well known scholar in the
field of C&W. All conference information is available on the NEACW
website, http://members.aol.com/neacw/. Any requests for further
information should be directed to me or to Deborah Burns, NEACW
President, at dburns@merrimack.edu.
 
Second, if you can't make it to Austin or Houghton this summer but want
an east coast C&W workshop, there are still spaces available at the Salem
Institute for Computers and Writing, held at Salem State College, Salem,
MA, June 29-July 3. The Institute's website is
http://www.mv.com/ipusers/heb/English/suminst/. Further information
regarding registration, housing, etc., may be obtained from me or from
Suzanne Hennessy, at Salem State, slh@shore.net.
 
Rick Branscomb
Salem Sate College
ebranscomb@heb.mv.com
eric.branscomb@salem.mass.edu
 
Vice President and Webster,
New England Alliance for Computers and Writing
http://members.aol.com/neacw/
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I have generally been convinced by the argument that our students are better
served by the TAs, adjunct faculty, and non-tenure line faculty who now teach
most of our comp courses than they would be by senior faculty teaching comp
against their will as a matter of policy. But that's the wrong comparison.
What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
teaching it well and to studying what that means? It is very difficult, for
example, to put together a curriculum whose implementation requires a solid
knoweldge of rhetoric when the instructors teaching it come out of literature
and creative writing programs with little or no understanding of rhet and
comp.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Roger,
At ASU the tenured and tenure-track faculty do teach lower-division
composition courses fairly regularly.  This summer, for example, John
Ramage, Sharon Crowley, and Maureen Goggin all are teaching
lower-division composition courses.  In the fall, five of our seven
tenured and tenure-track faculty are scheduled to teach lower-divsion
courses. Five--not the same set of five--of the seven will also teach
graduate courses.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> Sent: Tuesday, June 16, 1998 5:31 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
>
> In his descriptions of the various ranks at ASU, Duane did forget one
> group--the tenure-line faculty. I don't know how this would work at a
> place
> like ASU, but perhaps one way to argue for more tenure-line positions
> would
> be to voluntarily (and even surreptitiously) begin the process of
> transforming the tenure-line job descriptions to include more sections
> of
> required undergraduate writing classes. If 14 tenure-line faculty
> (rather
> than the current 7) at ASU were teaching these classes, there would be
> a
> need for more tenure-line faculty to fill in the vacated (presumably
> upper-level or grad) classes.
>
> I don't know the general history of teaching loads and course
> distributions,
> but I suspect that the movement away from lower-division teaching by
> tenure-line faculty at large research institutions (and now adopted at
> many
> mid-sized and smaller institutions) was driven as much by faculty
> preferences as by administrative economizing. By now the
> administrative
> economizing may seem implacable, but it seems the least we can do as
> tenure-line faculty is insist that part of our teaching loads should
> be the
> regular teaching of the writing classes that we create, administer,
> staff,
> and theorize about.
>
> I don't mean to point fingers here, least of all at Duane, whom I know
> to be
> an excellent teacher who enjoys teaching FY writing. When he worked at
> the U
> of Arizona, Duane used to complain to us grad students about not being
> *able* to teach FYC--there were so many other demands on his time,
> etc. But
> I know that at my current school, when we started pushing the notion
> of
> adjuncting out upper-level writing and literature classes so that
> tenure-line faculty could teach the (equally important, right?)
> lower-level
> classes, we started getting offers for more tenure-line positions.
>
> What would happen at ASU if all the tenure-line rhet/comp faculty (and
> maybe
> a few other good souls) insisted on teaching one or two FYC classes
> per
> year? Their argument could be that they are concerned about quality
> undergrad education and retention. The school would then either fill
> the
> vacated upper-level and grad classes with some of the lecturers and
> instructors (good for them) or with new tenure-line faculty (better
> for
> everyone, I'd say).
>
> Easier said than done, I imagine. But what if?
>
> Roger Gilles
> 2337 Mackinac Hall
> Grand Valley State University
> Allendale, MI  49401
>
> e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
> web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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This entire discussion should be thought of in tandem with the article in
the June 12 Chronicle of Higher Ed. on the crumbling of tenure as an
institution.  With such a large pool of cheap labor on which to draw to
teach courses like freshman comp (and introductory math courses,
BTW--there's also a surplus of Math PhDs), administrators have no real
reason to hire tenure track faculty to teach these classes.  This
wide-spread use of non-tenure-line faculty could have the unintended
outcome of helping to do away with tenure.  Why promise 30 years guaranteed
employment to someone when there are so many folks with similar credentials
waiting in the wings to do the job more cheaply on contracts with time
limits?  Ah, brave new world!
 
Sue
 
>I have generally been convinced by the argument that our students are better
>served by the TAs, adjunct faculty, and non-tenure line faculty who now teach
>most of our comp courses than they would be by senior faculty teaching comp
>against their will as a matter of policy. But that's the wrong comparison.
>What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
>of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
>teaching it well and to studying what that means? It is very difficult, for
>example, to put together a curriculum whose implementation requires a solid
>knoweldge of rhetoric when the instructors teaching it come out of literature
>and creative writing programs with little or no understanding of rhet and
>comp.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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David Schwalm makes an interesting and valid point.  To extend his
ponderings or assertions in the direction I take him to be heading,
moreover, at least one contributor to this list has recently implied that
re-thinking of what it means to be tenure line or "senior faculty" would be
a necessary concomitant with these teachers' assignments to fycomp classes.
Moreover, that re-thinking should (IMO) be more than just a state of mind
or attitude-adjustment--perhaps it should actually include re-training,
even coursework for non-specialists (in R&W) who have been out of the
composition "classroom" for 10, 20, or 30 years.
 
Our university, to swing back to one localized context, recently announced
a re-dedication to undergraduate teaching and an emphasis on raising levels
of support for required, general-education courses.  At the time of these
announcements and subsequent discussion (18 mos. ago), there was _talk_ in
our department--as university administration declared there should be--of
"senior faculty" "making a presence" in lower-level classes such as fycomp.
And talk is about as far as things proceeded.  3 or 4 T&P people exchanged
1 of their 300- or 400-level courses for a 200-level course--possibly on a
one-time-only basis--but for the rest. . . .  We heard all the same
arguments against T&P inhabiting 100-level comp. as the ones which have
zoomed around this listserv lately, including the argument that T&P
(nervous, self-deprecating titters here) might not make good substitutes as
fycomp teachers anyway.  My question is:  Is that a valid or insurmountable
argument?  In my view, there are all sorts of problems with allowing such a
conclusion to stand, just as there are certain benefits almost certain to
accrue to T&P teaching composition once in a while--as long as they don't
carry the professional status quo with them into the fycomp classroom!  And
there I'll rest my case, for now.
 
                                                                John Clark
                                                                B.G.S.U.
 
>I have generally been convinced by the argument that our students are better
>served by the TAs, adjunct faculty, and non-tenure line faculty who now teach
>most of our comp courses than they would be by senior faculty teaching comp
>against their will as a matter of policy. But that's the wrong comparison.
>What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
>of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
>teaching it well and to studying what that means? It is very difficult, for
>example, to put together a curriculum whose implementation requires a solid
>knoweldge of rhetoric when the instructors teaching it come out of literature
>and creative writing programs with little or no understanding of rhet and
>comp.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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David asked:
 
> What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
> of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
> teaching it well and to studying what that means?
 
Good question.  I bet the "program" and program administration would look
quite a bit different.  I would imagine that the service orientation of
comp would be radically challenged; that conceptions of programmatic
coherence and, thus, programmatic assessment would be radically
challenged; that disciplinarity would rise and challenge the required
nature of many introductory comp classes; that localized curricula would
undergo more rapid changes.
 
However, I imagine these things only *if* the cadre were rhetoric and
composition specialists (not necessarily measured in terms of a specific
graduate degree).
 
How do others imagine things would be different?
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
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Great discussion! I have two minor thoughts from New England
 
I recently attended the ADE East, where
 
a. Phyllis Franklin of the MLA argued that Higher Ed.--tenure, faculty
governance, etc.--is under assault. I too wonder if the increase in adjuncts
could be seen as a way to begin to dismantle the system (whether this is being
done intentionally or not, it probably doesn't matter).
 
b. Peter Elbow called for the study of writing as a liberal art, not simply a
"skill" that serves all else. I wonder that if it were seen as a liberal art
(like literature, history, etc.), rather than a skill, if we would see a
re-appropriation of resources. If writing is simply a skill, after all, and a
basic one at that, does it need Ph.D.s who are tenure line? By way of analogy:
do we see 400-level courses in any humanities discipline, let alone literature,
being turned over to adjunct faculty, grad. students, etc.?
 
Brad
 
               _______________________________________________
 
 
                                Rivier College
               A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
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Brad--
 
>b. Peter Elbow called for the study of writing as a liberal art, not simply a
>"skill" that serves all else. I wonder that if it were seen as a liberal art
>(like literature, history, etc.), rather than a skill, if we would see a
>re-appropriation of resources.
 
I'm not quite sure I know what's wrong with a skill.  As for reallocation
of resources, sure let's line up behind lit and history and let all the
skills folks like engineering, accounting, and agriculture suffer.  ;-)
 
Sorry folks, but it's summer in Arkansas and the air conditioning seems
to have been reappropriated to the arts.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Not only do tenure-track faculty teach lower-division courses, but non-tenure
track faculty have opportunitites to teach (and to design) upper-division
courses. For example, this fall Jeanne Dugan (a senior Lecturer) will teach
our newly-approved 400-level Rhetorical Studies course, and I (a Lecturer)
will teach it in the Sring.
 
What this says about the dissolution of tenure issue is not completely clear
to me at the moment, but I will probably hear some opinions ;)
 
I've noted previously my belief in the positive roles played by non-tenure
track faculty, and I believe that we pose no threat to tenure itself or to
currently tenured profs. Instead, I believe that these positions provide the
REAL and NECESSARY (I speak for myself here) spaces for the moves we make to
become tenure-track faculty, moves that cannot always be made successfully as
we hurl ourselves from the level of the TA to the track position.
 
In addition, these spaces also provide room for critical reflection on our
roles on what seems to be an increasingly vast academic scene.
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
ASU
 
On Wed, 17 Jun 1998, Duane Roen wrote:
 
> Roger,
> At ASU the tenured and tenure-track faculty do teach lower-division
> composition courses fairly regularly.  This summer, for example, John
> Ramage, Sharon Crowley, and Maureen Goggin all are teaching
> lower-division composition courses.  In the fall, five of our seven
> tenured and tenure-track faculty are scheduled to teach lower-divsion
> courses. Five--not the same set of five--of the seven will also teach
> graduate courses.
> Best,
> Duane
>
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> > Sent: Tuesday, June 16, 1998 5:31 PM
> > To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> > Subject:      Re: full time instructors
> >
> > In his descriptions of the various ranks at ASU, Duane did forget one
> > group--the tenure-line faculty. I don't know how this would work at a
> > place
> > like ASU, but perhaps one way to argue for more tenure-line positions
> > would
> > be to voluntarily (and even surreptitiously) begin the process of
> > transforming the tenure-line job descriptions to include more sections
> > of
> > required undergraduate writing classes. If 14 tenure-line faculty
> > (rather
> > than the current 7) at ASU were teaching these classes, there would be
> > a
> > need for more tenure-line faculty to fill in the vacated (presumably
> > upper-level or grad) classes.
> >
> > I don't know the general history of teaching loads and course
> > distributions,
> > but I suspect that the movement away from lower-division teaching by
> > tenure-line faculty at large research institutions (and now adopted at
> > many
> > mid-sized and smaller institutions) was driven as much by faculty
> > preferences as by administrative economizing. By now the
> > administrative
> > economizing may seem implacable, but it seems the least we can do as
> > tenure-line faculty is insist that part of our teaching loads should
> > be the
> > regular teaching of the writing classes that we create, administer,
> > staff,
> > and theorize about.
> >
> > I don't mean to point fingers here, least of all at Duane, whom I know
> > to be
> > an excellent teacher who enjoys teaching FY writing. When he worked at
> > the U
> > of Arizona, Duane used to complain to us grad students about not being
> > *able* to teach FYC--there were so many other demands on his time,
> > etc. But
> > I know that at my current school, when we started pushing the notion
> > of
> > adjuncting out upper-level writing and literature classes so that
> > tenure-line faculty could teach the (equally important, right?)
> > lower-level
> > classes, we started getting offers for more tenure-line positions.
> >
> > What would happen at ASU if all the tenure-line rhet/comp faculty (and
> > maybe
> > a few other good souls) insisted on teaching one or two FYC classes
> > per
> > year? Their argument could be that they are concerned about quality
> > undergrad education and retention. The school would then either fill
> > the
> > vacated upper-level and grad classes with some of the lecturers and
> > instructors (good for them) or with new tenure-line faculty (better
> > for
> > everyone, I'd say).
> >
> > Easier said than done, I imagine. But what if?
> >
> > Roger Gilles
> > 2337 Mackinac Hall
> > Grand Valley State University
> > Allendale, MI  49401
> >
> > e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
> > web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
>
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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Bonnie:
 
I'm glad to hear that Duane and the others teach lower-division courses
on a regular basis, and I'm glad to hear that you and the other
non-tenure-track faculty teach upper-level courses. I am all for good,
varied, challenging jobs on all "levels" of college teaching.
 
Also, however, I agree with Susan that the
future-of-tenure-as-we-know-it issue needs to remain prominent here. So,
while I think the faculty structure that Duane describes seems in many
ways to be a very good model, I'm bothered by two aspects of it: the
infinitely renewable contracts and the inclusion of service (and
scholarship?) in the non-tenure-track job descriptions. Both of these
features, it seems to me, encourage administrators, legislators, and
others to wonder why we need the tenure system at all.
 
From a union kind of perspective, I'm not sure why we as a profession
should *model* for the world how permanent full-time non-TT teaching
jobs can work for universities. Better to think of jobs like yours as
you yourself describe them--as a bridge to a tenure-track job. There's
no reason why such a bridge cannot be well-paid, including full health
benefits, with a humane teaching load. But let's make sure that such
jobs are in fact bridges, and not attractive alternatives to
tenure-track jobs. That's why I favor term limits.
 
When a university refuses to provide tenure-track positions for its
teachers, it is failing to commit fully to those teachers. For this
reason, I don't think we should expect a full commitment back from
non-tenure-track faculty. If we pay well and offer health benefits and a
humane teaching load, we can and should expect quality teaching. But I
don't think we can expect service and scholarship as well. Sure, some
non-TT faculty might find it in their best interests to pursue service
roles or scholarship in order to make themselves more marketable for
tenure-track positions, but to include service and/or scholarship in the
job description seems like too much to me. It's the union POV again: if
a university can hire permanent full-time faculty with advanced degrees
to teach courses on all levels, serve their department and university on
commitees, etc., and contribute to the scholarship of the field, all
without tenure, why keep tenure?
 
 
--
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: http://www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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At Research I universities (especially one with a shiny new RI status like ASU
or an RII campus aspiring to RI), it is still difficult to talk about anything
that looks as if it might derail the research train. And that includes
promoting and tenuring faculty for anything other than research. And this gets
really bizarre. Example: the agribusiness and engineering technology programs
that we started with at ASU East were being snubbed by the Construction
program (of all programs) at ASU Main for being "vocational." The pecking
order is sometimes subtler than gossamer. Meanwhile, many of the faculty are
saying, "Today ResearchI, tommorrow AAU." And their personal and professional
identities are very much tied in with the status of their institution (don't
blame this on administrators--I can guarantee you). If we start talking about
changing the way we value faculty, people who have climbed to the top (or
topward) under the old value system see is as something akin to amending the
laws of nature. In many cases, it is administrators who are trying to change
this stuff, but only the faculty really can do it. And the faculty are
invested in the values that made them hot stuff. And if construction can,
without a hint of self-awareness, snubb manufacturing technology for being
vocational, you can imagine where teaching freshman comp lies in the pecking
order. I'm trying to get the engineering technology faculty to value their
faculty according to "qualities of mind" rather than according to the
hiereachy of the places where these qualities are expressed (where archival
publication is king). They are resisting this, since it might widen the gap
between them and engineering (the big successful brother). This change is not
a simple one in the culture of a research university or an aspiring one that
can't find any identity between non-existence and Stanford.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Roger,
I'd love to have you construct the argument that I could take to the
administration, board of regents, and legislator to create 89 new
tenure-track positions in composition.  That is, it would take 89
tenure-track faculty to cover the sections of composition that
Lecturers, Instructors, and Faculty Associates teach here.  I'd love to
have it happen, but I need the persuasive appeals.  Do you think that
getting rid of our Lecturer positions would result in the creation of
tenure-track positions?
Best,
Duane
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 17, 1998 1:00 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
>
> Bonnie:
>
> I'm glad to hear that Duane and the others teach lower-division
> courses
> on a regular basis, and I'm glad to hear that you and the other
> non-tenure-track faculty teach upper-level courses. I am all for good,
> varied, challenging jobs on all "levels" of college teaching.
>
> Also, however, I agree with Susan that the
> future-of-tenure-as-we-know-it issue needs to remain prominent here.
> So,
> while I think the faculty structure that Duane describes seems in many
> ways to be a very good model, I'm bothered by two aspects of it: the
> infinitely renewable contracts and the inclusion of service (and
> scholarship?) in the non-tenure-track job descriptions. Both of these
> features, it seems to me, encourage administrators, legislators, and
> others to wonder why we need the tenure system at all.
>
> From a union kind of perspective, I'm not sure why we as a profession
> should *model* for the world how permanent full-time non-TT teaching
> jobs can work for universities. Better to think of jobs like yours as
> you yourself describe them--as a bridge to a tenure-track job. There's
> no reason why such a bridge cannot be well-paid, including full health
> benefits, with a humane teaching load. But let's make sure that such
> jobs are in fact bridges, and not attractive alternatives to
> tenure-track jobs. That's why I favor term limits.
>
> When a university refuses to provide tenure-track positions for its
> teachers, it is failing to commit fully to those teachers. For this
> reason, I don't think we should expect a full commitment back from
> non-tenure-track faculty. If we pay well and offer health benefits and
> a
> humane teaching load, we can and should expect quality teaching. But I
> don't think we can expect service and scholarship as well. Sure, some
> non-TT faculty might find it in their best interests to pursue service
> roles or scholarship in order to make themselves more marketable for
> tenure-track positions, but to include service and/or scholarship in
> the
> job description seems like too much to me. It's the union POV again:
> if
> a university can hire permanent full-time faculty with advanced
> degrees
> to teach courses on all levels, serve their department and university
> on
> commitees, etc., and contribute to the scholarship of the field, all
> without tenure, why keep tenure?
>
>
> --
> Roger Gilles
> 2337 Mackinac Hall
> Grand Valley State University
> Allendale, MI  49401
>
> e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
> web: http://www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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What are the signs of faculty status? The status of the university or program
(Higher is better); the size of teaching load (lower is better); the level of
courses taught (higher is better); the length of the archival publication list
(longer is better); the time of day one teaches (day is better than night);
the number of days one's classes meet (one day a week is optimal). Who brags
about teaching lots of freshmen at night in a urban university of last resort?
Who could be more important?
 
Let's be really careful about pinning the use of adjuncts and non-tenure line
faculty on legislators, business interests, administrators, and capitalism--at
least not until we see a large scale of movement among tenured faculty to do
something about it other than regret it or protect themselves. Too much
coffee. Sorry.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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responding to Roger Gilles' recent post:
 
I agree that the tenure issue should be explored in an ongoing fashion. I
believe in and understand something about the importance of tenure. Maybe I
can support that statment by referring briefly to personal experience. You
see, within the past 2 1/2 weeks (I'm teaching--by choice--in the first summer
session), I have had MANY, MANY challenges to my teaching. I don't want to be
too specific because I don't want to disparage my students; let's just say
that some of my summer students are frustrated by the workload and they're
taking it out on me.
 
I have been asked to meet with Duane each day for the last three days,
all because of student complaints. So, here I am: my teaching is supposed
to be my strong suit--it's esentially what I'm paid to do and do well. I've
bought a home in Phoenix; I support a family; I'm thinking that I like it
here and would like to stick around for a while. And now, my immdediate
superior is getting daily reports on me, the results of which are increasingly
dire in my mind (despite knowing Duane as a kind and understanding director).
 
 ***** THREATENED?? *****
 
My private thoughts have revealed my feelings of insecurity, but it's true
that as I begin to feel insecure, I realize that Duane will certainly
understand. And he has; he's been more than supportive, but that's not
entirely the point. The point is that this experience has been so
monumentally demoralizing that at times I could imagine myself in a tidy
office with a tiny cubicle and a tiny array of family photos taped to my fuzzy
walls, all the while typing away at someone else's letters and correspondence,
happily clocking in at 9:00 and leaving at 5:00, secure in knowing that I have
done that day EXACTLY what I have been instructed to do. But again, I think
it and before the image is complete, it's gone. I realize that the really
tough experiences, such as the ones I've had lately, are those that will
help to further my committment, particularly as I have been supported, guided,
and comforted by my superiors. I realize that I am a part of something
much more meaningful than typing memos (which is not to say . . .). As I
talked with Duane today, I realized that I am *in* this. I am committed. And
if it means that my committment may or may not be honored by receiving tenure
matters little (it sounds insincere, but I *think* I really mean that). What I
have, in the meantime, is a fine position in which to support my firm
committment to teaching and teaching well.  And IF someday all of this points
in the direction of my security, then I can talk about "justice" with the rest
of you ;)
 
> From a union kind of perspective, I'm not sure why we as a profession
> should *model* for the world how permanent full-time non-TT teaching
> jobs can work for universities. Better to think of jobs like yours
> as you yourself describe them--as a bridge to a tenure-track job.
>
 
see above. I do think of my position as a bridge, but I don't have to,
and many don't, probably making them even stronger teachers(?). In this
regard, I kind of agree that the emphasis should be more fully on teaching
when we're talking about evaluation.
 
>
> benefits, with a humane teaching load. But let's make sure that such
> jobs are in fact bridges, and not attractive alternatives to
> tenure-track jobs. That's why I favor term limits.
>
Why shouldn't a highly talented and devoted teacher be able to set down stakes
somewhere?  So that tenure can be protected? Something's got to give, don't
you think? At ASU, admirable accomodations have been made, and many reap the
benefits.
>
> When a university refuses to provide tenure-track positions for its
> teachers, it is failing to commit fully to those teachers.
>
No. It's telling them that they are underqualified for tenure
considerations;  offering the non-tenure alternative demonstrates the
committment.
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
Arizona State University
kyburz@asu.edu
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Susan, that is an interesting article. I wonder though about the step from
hiring adjuncts to teach fycomp and doing away with tenured faculty
generally.
The two groups usually teach at different levels.  If ASU administrators
tried to staff their higher levels courses with adjunct faculty, wouldn't
they jeopardize accreditation?
        By the way, I recall hearing some AAUP
members here at
UNR claim that giving tenure to any lecturers under any circumstances
would undermine tenure generally. Far better in their view that we should
just renew contracts indefinitely, no matter how insecure that left
lecturers, than alter tenure in the least.  That view seems short-sighted
now.  Cheers,  Joe Calabrese
 
On Wed, 17 Jun 1998, Susan McLeod wrote:
 
> This entire discussion should be thought of in tandem with the article in
> the June 12 Chronicle of Higher Ed. on the crumbling of tenure as an
> institution.  With such a large pool of cheap labor on which to draw to
> teach courses like freshman comp (and introductory math courses,
> BTW--there's also a surplus of Math PhDs), administrators have no real
> reason to hire tenure track faculty to teach these classes.  This
> wide-spread use of non-tenure-line faculty could have the unintended
> outcome of helping to do away with tenure.  Why promise 30 years guaranteed
> employment to someone when there are so many folks with similar credentials
> waiting in the wings to do the job more cheaply on contracts with time
> limits?  Ah, brave new world!
>
> Sue
>
> >I have generally been convinced by the argument that our students are better
> >served by the TAs, adjunct faculty, and non-tenure line faculty who now teach
> >most of our comp courses than they would be by senior faculty teaching comp
> >against their will as a matter of policy. But that's the wrong comparison.
> >What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
> >of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
> >teaching it well and to studying what that means? It is very difficult, for
> >example, to put together a curriculum whose implementation requires a solid
> >knoweldge of rhetoric when the instructors teaching it come out of literature
> >and creative writing programs with little or no understanding of rhet and
> >comp.
> >
> >-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> >___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> >___6001 South Power Road
> >___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
> Susan McLeod, Chair
> Department of English
> Washington State University
> Pullman, WA 99164-5020
> (509) 335-2581
> fax: (509) 335-2582
>
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Hi Bonnie,
 
Keep in mind that when Roger says the commitment of the teacher should match the
commitment of the university, he means not that you needn't be committed to
teaching or to your profession or to  your students, but that you should not have
the same service requirements and publication requirements that are expected from
those to whom the university has given tenured employment. If the commitment is
the same for both positions--tenure and non-tenure alike--then why have tenure? I
am surprised that you say that not offering you a tenure position is not a failure
of the university to commit to you. It sure seems like a lack of commitment to me.
You aren't underqualified at all! You are well qualified for tenure-track jobs all
over the country. Offering a non-tenure job does show some commitment--a year's
worth, and another year's worth, . . . --but it's not the same level of commitment
they offer tenure-line faculty.
 
Again, I think the point is not that good teachers shouldn't be able to set down
stakes somewhere, even in non-tenure track jobs, but that the expectations and
level of commitment from the teacher and the university ought to reflect the two
very different kinds of contracts.
 
Dan
 
kyburz@asu.edu wrote:
 
> > benefits, with a humane teaching load. But let's make sure that such
> > jobs are in fact bridges, and not attractive alternatives to
> > tenure-track jobs. That's why I favor term limits.
> >
> Why shouldn't a highly talented and devoted teacher be able to set down stakes
> somewhere?  So that tenure can be protected? Something's got to give, don't
> you think? At ASU, admirable accomodations have been made, and many reap the
> benefits.
> >
> > When a university refuses to provide tenure-track positions for its
> > teachers, it is failing to commit fully to those teachers.
> >
> No. It's telling them that they are underqualified for tenure
> considerations;  offering the non-tenure alternative demonstrates the
> committment.
>
> Bonnie L. Kyburz
> Arizona State University
> kyburz@asu.edu
 
 
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
 
2343 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49401
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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As to accreditation: have you ever looked at what NCA's basic requirements for
faculty are? NCA requires appropriate education level--usually one degree
higher than the level being taught--with allowable exceptions. NCA also
requires a core of full time faculty, operationally defined as at least one
full time faculty member in each major. No help there. On some days, I could
argue that, if the sole function of an institution is to provide courses
leading to undergraduate degrees, then the entire curriculum could conceivably
and credibly be delivered by part-time faculty with appropriate education.
There are accredited community colleges, colleges, and universities that fit
this description--the University of Phoenix for one. They have the minimum
number of full time faculty, yet they are accredited by NCA and some
professional accrediting bodies. However, the University of Phoenix has not
assumed any responsibility for the stewardship of knowledge or for knowledge
generation. U of P is an education distributor only. They do not have a
physical library or much of an electronic one. "Distribtutor" institutions can
only exist as long as stewardship institutions exist--or at least that is what
we would like to think. But our position as "repositories of knowledge" is
ra[idly being eroded. Think about the implications of this.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Well, I'll admit that if one of the students in my writing class made the
same leap of logic I made below I'd ask her about it.  I guess my concern
stems from seeing so many administrative decisions being made with only the
bottom line taken into consideration.  Budget drives a lot more that I am
comfortable with these days in what should be issues of academic quality.
 
Case in point:  I did am outside review recently of an English Department
which had about as many majors as mine (250 or so) and a graduate program
about the same size (about 60 but MA only).  But where we have 35.5 FTE
faculty, this department had exactly 17.  75% of their undergraduate
courses were taught by adjunct faculty, some teaching only one course per
quarter, for $900 a pop.  That institution had effectively done away with
tenure for most of their undergraduate faculty.  And the Dean spent most of
his time talking to me about budget issues;  I couldn't get him to listen
to what the student groups told me--that they were frustrated because they
never were able to find their teachers, who had no office hours because
they had no offices and were only on campus to teach one or two classes,
the off to the next campus.
 
The issue of quality control is one we really have to push if we don't want
this same scenario on our campuses.
 
(Sorry--got a little riled there, but this is an issue dear to my heart,
since I was one of those exploited adjuncts myself for 12 years!)
 
Sue
 
 
>Susan, that is an interesting article. I wonder though about the step from
>hiring adjuncts to teach fycomp and doing away with tenured faculty
>generally.
>The two groups usually teach at different levels.  If ASU administrators
>tried to staff their higher levels courses with adjunct faculty, wouldn't
>they jeopardize accreditation?
>        By the way, I recall hearing some AAUP
>members here at
>UNR claim that giving tenure to any lecturers under any circumstances
>would undermine tenure generally. Far better in their view that we should
>just renew contracts indefinitely, no matter how insecure that left
>lecturers, than alter tenure in the least.  That view seems short-sighted
>now.  Cheers,  Joe Calabrese
>
>On Wed, 17 Jun 1998, Susan McLeod wrote:
>
>> This entire discussion should be thought of in tandem with the article in
>> the June 12 Chronicle of Higher Ed. on the crumbling of tenure as an
>> institution.  With such a large pool of cheap labor on which to draw to
>> teach courses like freshman comp (and introductory math courses,
>> BTW--there's also a surplus of Math PhDs), administrators have no real
>> reason to hire tenure track faculty to teach these classes.  This
>> wide-spread use of non-tenure-line faculty could have the unintended
>> outcome of helping to do away with tenure.  Why promise 30 years guaranteed
>> employment to someone when there are so many folks with similar credentials
>> waiting in the wings to do the job more cheaply on contracts with time
>> limits?  Ah, brave new world!
>>
>> Sue
>>
>> >I have generally been convinced by the argument that our students are
>>better
>> >served by the TAs, adjunct faculty, and non-tenure line faculty who now
>>teach
>> >most of our comp courses than they would be by senior faculty teaching comp
>> >against their will as a matter of policy. But that's the wrong comparison.
>> >What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a
>>cadre
>> >of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
>> >teaching it well and to studying what that means? It is very difficult, for
>> >example, to put together a curriculum whose implementation requires a solid
>> >knoweldge of rhetoric when the instructors teaching it come out of
>>literature
>> >and creative writing programs with little or no understanding of rhet and
>> >comp.
>> >
>> >-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>> >___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>> >___6001 South Power Road
>> >___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>>
>>
>> Susan McLeod, Chair
>> Department of English
>> Washington State University
>> Pullman, WA 99164-5020
>> (509) 335-2581
>> fax: (509) 335-2582
>>
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Dear Colleagues,
 
In answering Roger Gilles's question, "What if tenure-line faculty insist
upon teaching significant numbers of lower-level, required writing classes?"
John Clark  wrote, "When push comes to shove, our T&P faculty are very
squeamish about entrusting what they see as the most demanding and yes,
probably, the most important courses in our department to anyone other than
themselves."
 
Am I the only one out here who thought at first that John was referring to
"lower-level writing courses" as the "most demanding and important courses
in our department"?   I swear that was my reaction.  As an administrator, I
was always very squeamish about entrusting our developmental writing courses
to anyone whom I did not trust to have the knowledge, expertise, and
experience to teach well.  Basic writing is definitely one of the most
demanding, difficult, and important courses in the English Department.  It's
much easier to teach an upper-level literature course or a graduate
linguistics course than it is to teach a basic writing course (and I say
that based on two decades of teaching these different kinds of courses).
The awful irony, however, is that the administrators at my college have so
little understanding of this and so little respect for basic writing
students that they have forbidden tenured professors from teaching basic
writing and freshman composition.  (They insist that we are needed to teach
courses "in the major"; everything else can be taught by adjuncts.)  So I am
no longer permitted to teach the students to whom I've dedicated my
professional life in the courses that I helped create and refine in the
program that I administered for a decade.  Amazing!
 
Karen
 
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (212) 772-5175
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
E-mail: kgreenbe@shiva.hunter.cuny.edu
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My apologies for a question that's surely been asked many times before, but --
is there an archive for WPA-L?  If so, what's the URL?
 
-- Paul Collins, paulcllins@aol.com
Dominican College, Dept. of English
San Rafael, CA
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Paul:
 
The WPA list archives are at   http://gcinfo.gc.maricopa.edu/~wpa/
 
The WPA homepage is at
 
http://www.cas.ilstu.edu/English/Hesse/wpawelcome.htm
 
Paul Collins wrote:
 
> My apologies for a question that's surely been asked many times before, but --
> is there an archive for WPA-L?  If so, what's the URL?
>
> -- Paul Collins, paulcllins@aol.com
> Dominican College, Dept. of English
> San Rafael, CA
 
 
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
 
2343 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49401
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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Duane:
 
It looks as if you've already taken a step beyond many other large
universities by creating opportunities for tenure-line faculty to teach
lower-division writing classes. That's terrific. But, as you point out, the
math gets difficult when you have several hundred sections per year to fill.
Obviously, no one can jump from 6 or 7 tenure-line faculty to 89. Let's
start more modestly by seeing how many of the 13 faculty lines you now have
for lecturers and an academic professional might be converted into tenurable
positions. I'll start with the math and then suggest some arguments.
 
Let me assume that you have 7 tenure-line faculty in rhet/comp, and that in
the course of a year these 7 faculty teach 12 grad classes, 10 upper-level
undergrad classes, and 6 lower-division writing classes. (I'm assuming a 2/2
load--is that right? And let's ignore released time for now.) And let's say
that your 13 non-TT faculty (on a 3/3 load) teach 8 upper-level undergrad
classes and 70 lower-division writing classes. That means that these 20
faculty teach a total of 12 grad classes, 18 upper-level undergrad classes,
and 76 lower-division writing classes.
 
The first question for tenure-line faculty is this: how much of your
"status" are you willing to give up to improve the overall health of the
profession? I'm assuming that you're not ready to give up the 2/2 teaching
load--especially with the research demands, and to me this seems perfectly
reasonable. But perhaps you're willing to slide down a bit on the
course-number scale that David referred to ("higher is better"). If you're
willing to split your load evenly between grad/upper-level and
lower-division courses, then you can convert 8 of those positions, so that
15 tenure-line faculty teach a total of 12 grad classes, 18 upper-level
classes, and 30 lower-division classes per year. The 7 original members of
the department might feel a little slighted, because now they'd be teaching
only one grad or upper-level course per term, but I'd bet that quite a few
very good applicants would be happy to take the 2/2 job at ASU if it
involved teaching one lower-division writing course and one upper-level or
grad course per term. (As for RT, I'd keep the same ratio going: on a 1/1
teaching load, alternate between a grad or upper-level class and a
lower-division class.)
 
You'd still have the 5 remaining non-tenure-track lines (all on a 3/3 load)
and the 21 "instructors" (on a 4/4 load)--plus the 46 lower-division
sections formerly taught by the lecturers. That's 244 sections of
composition per year. I'd argue for 40 "lecturer" positions on a 3/3 load to
teach these sections.
 
So you'd be approaching your administration, etc., with a request for 8
additional tenure-line faculty (2/2 load) and 27 additional lecturer
positions (3/3 load)--and the elimination of your 21 instructor positions
(4/4 load). It wouldn't be an easy sell, but it would be a lot easier than
arguing for 89 tenure-track lines!
 
You mentioned that the "better undergraduate education" argument helped to
secure the lecturer positions that you already have. Well, now you can
really push that argument because you're asking for tenure-line faculty that
commit half their loads to lower-level undergrad classes. These tenure-line
faculty value teaching at all levels and feel particularly attached to the
FY writing courses that serve as one of the major focuses of the field. It's
crucial to them as researchers to teach the classes. Moreover, it's crucial
to the discipline (you can argue) that theory and practice remain thoroughly
integrated.
 
As for the conversion of all those 4/4 jobs to 3/3 jobs, you can use the
same argument along with all of the NCTE, etc., guidelines for acceptable
full-time teaching loads for those teaching writing classes.
 
This is all directly analagous to what we're doing at our school. We teach a
3/3 load, and we're moving from teaching just one or two composition courses
per year to teaching 3 or 4 per year. This will allow us to double our
tenure-line faculty in rhet/comp. We're hoping to double again over the next
5 or 8 years by building a stronger writing/rhetoric major--partly due to
our increased contact with students in the required composition classes.
(We're also looking to hire a total of 15 or 18 full-time non-TT composition
teachers, also on a 3/3 load.) Our numbers are smaller, but we face a
similar kind of situation.
 
Perhaps one of the weaknesses of this approach is that it threatens the
"status" of tenure-line faculty. They have to give up some of their
upper-level courses. I have to admit that I don't care much about
professional status--and I don't really understand those who do. I
understand that universities strive for a high profile and that high faculty
status is one way to attain that. But in the current cultural climate of
suspicion of higher education, it seems likely that faculty committed to
teaching half their loads in lower-division classes (while maintaining
productive research lives) would add status to an institution, not take it
away. As far as the opinions of colleagues around campus go--the chemists,
the architects, even the medievalists--I couldn't care less. I can't hold
myself responsible for other people's misunderstanding of what is and is not
important to me professionally and personally. I value education--in
particular rhetorical education. Most of our most important rhetorical
education goes on in lower-division writing classes, so I value those
classes. I also value $40,000 a year tenure-line jobs--and I think they
should be the norm for those engaged in this important work. Writing and
rhetoric teachers deserve decent pay and long-term security. So I'm willing
to give up some of my (admittedly meager) status in order to invest more
value into rhetorical education and in order to secure as many tenure-line
positions for my colleagues as possible. It might be a harder decision for
those with more status than I have, and it might be a harder to sell to an
administration that sees status only in graduate education and research. So
it goes.
 
Well, you did ask!
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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To Karen Greenburg et all:
 
Yes, Karen, I'm definitely aware of "the awful irony" you suggest.  Our
department teems with adjuncts who have PhDs in literature and would _love_
the opportunity to teach upper-level courses to motivated majors.  Until
the last year or two, those adjuncts frequently were assigned our
developmental writing courses--a task for which they had no training and
(in some cases) little expertise.  Our "typical" developmental writing
instructor, at present, is a recently coined MA-adjunct with notable
teaching success and a penchant for communicating well with students.  The
situation could be worse and has been worse, but David Schwalm's recent
post about miminum standards for accreditation reveals with crystal clarity
exactly what the present hegemony is protecting, doesn't it?  In a
departmental "war of competing proposals" last year for additional support
positions, our fycomp program's request for a limited -renewable fulltime
instructor to support developmental writing (500 students per year) was
pitted against a request for a tenure-line position supporting English
majors (190 per year).  Guess which was ranked higher in the departmental
vote.
 
                                                                John Clark
                                                                Bowling
Green, OH
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Karen: I had exactly the same immediate reaction to Roger's post. It took
me awhile to realize that he was talking about upper-division courses,
which everybody I know considers plums. The notion that basic courses are
"easier" and can be successfully taught by green recruits extends all the
way down the educational system. Just look at the high schools, where
novices keep the "basics" quiet by passing out one useless worksheet after
another and experienced teachers get creative with the AP classes. The
further notion that this has anything at all to do with qualifications is
a smokescreen. It has to do with power. Gail
 
 
On Wed, 17 Jun 1998, Karen L. Greenberg wrote:
 
> Dear Colleagues,
>
> In answering Roger Gilles's question, "What if tenure-line faculty insist
> upon teaching significant numbers of lower-level, required writing classes?"
> John Clark  wrote, "When push comes to shove, our T&P faculty are very
> squeamish about entrusting what they see as the most demanding and yes,
> probably, the most important courses in our department to anyone other than
> themselves."
>
> Am I the only one out here who thought at first that John was referring to
> "lower-level writing courses" as the "most demanding and important courses
> in our department"?   I swear that was my reaction.  As an administrator, I
> was always very squeamish about entrusting our developmental writing courses
> to anyone whom I did not trust to have the knowledge, expertise, and
> experience to teach well.  Basic writing is definitely one of the most
> demanding, difficult, and important courses in the English Department.  It's
> much easier to teach an upper-level literature course or a graduate
> linguistics course than it is to teach a basic writing course (and I say
> that based on two decades of teaching these different kinds of courses).
> The awful irony, however, is that the administrators at my college have so
> little understanding of this and so little respect for basic writing
> students that they have forbidden tenured professors from teaching basic
> writing and freshman composition.  (They insist that we are needed to teach
> courses "in the major"; everything else can be taught by adjuncts.)  So I am
> no longer permitted to teach the students to whom I've dedicated my
> professional life in the courses that I helped create and refine in the
> program that I administered for a decade.  Amazing!
>
> Karen
>
>
> Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
> Department of English
> Hunter College, CUNY
> Phone:  (212) 772-5175
> Fax:    (516) 766-3805
> E-mail: kgreenbe@shiva.hunter.cuny.edu
>
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In message <01IYCH2N67FM003MF7@UALR.EDU> Writing Program Administration writes:
 
>
> I'm not quite sure I know what's wrong with a skill.  As for reallocation
> of resources, sure let's line up behind lit and history and let all the
> skills folks like engineering, accounting, and agriculture suffer.  ;-)
 
----
 
Barry:
 
I would argue that nothing is wrong with seeing comp. as a "skill" when entering
into the fray of staffing and budget discussions, as long as "skill" is thought
of properly.
 
There is "skill" like in pushing a lawn mower and there is "skill" like in "Chi
Kung," the "breath skill" exercises that are foundational to arts like Tai Chi
and Aikido. Many masters of these two arts would arguye, in fact, that the
"breath skill" exercises are as important as the fancier stuff. I would guess
that writing, speaking, etc. are too often seen more to be pushing a lawn mower
than breathing from one's center.
 
This is almost too sanctimonious to send, but what the hay...
 
Brad Stull
 
 
 
               _______________________________________________
 
 
                                Rivier College
               A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
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I think many of us share Roger's attitude toward faculty culture governed by
status, partly because our colleagues have often excluded us from the game,
and partly because our marginalization is largely a result of a different set
of values that are perhaps more student centered than faculty centered. But we
cannot just express our disdain for the "status culture." It is very real, and
it is a very real block to change that MUST happen in our colleges and
universities. Privileged classes lose their privilege if they do not assume a
huge burden of social responsibility. I am slowly beginning to understand that
a succesful institution must exist for the benefit of all members of the
institutional community. Many universities have become too focused on the
prerogatives of faculty at the expense, largely, of undergraduate education.
But I think for enduring change to occur, we do have to be careful about
over-correcting. To overmatch Brad in sanctimoniousness, the university exists
in the service of knowledge: preserving knowledge, creating knowledge, mining
knowledge out of information, playing with knowledge, and engaging students in
the pursuit of knowledge. All of these endeavors must continue in a changed
university but in different proportions and relationships, reintegrated and
recombined. It does not make for much of a learning community when these tasks
are parceled out to different kinds of institutions rather then integrated in
various ways in each institution. I'm pretty sure that any kind of enduring
change must take all this into account, but I am utterly puzzled by what that
means.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dan,
In the annual evaluations for Lecturers here, "instructional
contributions" are counted as 80% of the load.  The other 20% is divided
between service and "professional development."  A fairly wide range of
activities can count for "professional development."  The flexibility
makes it possible for Lecturers to do things to further develop their
teaching and/or position themselves to take a tenure-track job--either
at ASU or elsewhere.  What the infinitely renewable three-year contracts
allow is for a Lecture to decide if or when he or she wants to leave the
Phoenix area.  A three-year limit of the kind that Roger describes seems
not to allow for that choice.  For some of our Lecturers, Phoenix is a
permanent place to call home because of family commitments of one sort
or another.  To offer them a contract that ends in three years means
that the only viable choices after three years would be at other
post-secondary institutions in Phoenix.  Of course, there are quite a
few post-secondary schools in the Valley of the Sun.  I will add that
several of our Lecturers were in tenure-track positions before joining
the ranks of the Lecturers here.  They came to this part of the world
for a range of reasons.
(One reason that I'm at ASU is that I love warm weather.)  Yes, we
continue to create more tenure-track lines in rhetoric and compositin,
but it might take a while to create 89 additional tenure-track lines to
replace our current Lecturer, Instructor, and Faculty Associate lines.
I keep looking at where we are now compared to five years ago when there
were only Faculty Associate lines, and I feel that we have--thanks to
the hard work of John Ramage, David Schwalm, and Keith Miller--come a
long way in a short time.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Dan Royer [SMTP:royerd@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 17, 1998 4:31 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: full-time instructors, etc.
>
> Hi Bonnie,
>
> Keep in mind that when Roger says the commitment of the teacher should
> match the
> commitment of the university, he means not that you needn't be
> committed to
> teaching or to your profession or to  your students, but that you
> should not have
> the same service requirements and publication requirements that are
> expected from
> those to whom the university has given tenured employment. If the
> commitment is
> the same for both positions--tenure and non-tenure alike--then why
> have tenure? I
> am surprised that you say that not offering you a tenure position is
> not a failure
> of the university to commit to you. It sure seems like a lack of
> commitment to me.
> You aren't underqualified at all! You are well qualified for
> tenure-track jobs all
> over the country. Offering a non-tenure job does show some
> commitment--a year's
> worth, and another year's worth, . . . --but it's not the same level
> of commitment
> they offer tenure-line faculty.
>
> Again, I think the point is not that good teachers shouldn't be able
> to set down
> stakes somewhere, even in non-tenure track jobs, but that the
> expectations and
> level of commitment from the teacher and the university ought to
> reflect the two
> very different kinds of contracts.
>
> Dan
>
> kyburz@asu.edu wrote:
>
> > > benefits, with a humane teaching load. But let's make sure that
> such
> > > jobs are in fact bridges, and not attractive alternatives to
> > > tenure-track jobs. That's why I favor term limits.
> > >
> > Why shouldn't a highly talented and devoted teacher be able to set
> down stakes
> > somewhere?  So that tenure can be protected? Something's got to
> give, don't
> > you think? At ASU, admirable accomodations have been made, and many
> reap the
> > benefits.
> > >
> > > When a university refuses to provide tenure-track positions for
> its
> > > teachers, it is failing to commit fully to those teachers.
> > >
> > No. It's telling them that they are underqualified for tenure
> > considerations;  offering the non-tenure alternative demonstrates
> the
> > committment.
> >
> > Bonnie L. Kyburz
> > Arizona State University
> > kyburz@asu.edu
>
>
>
> --
> Dan Royer
> Assistant Professor of English
> and Director of Composition
>
> 2343 Mackinac Hall
> Grand Valley State University
> Allendale, MI 49401
> 616-895-3488 w
>
> 1437 Kenan Ave. NW
> Grand Rapids, MI 49504
> 616-364-8263 h
>
> http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
> http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
> http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
>  << File: Card for Dan  Royer >>
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Aikido and breathing on the WPA list?  I love it. Please develop the
analogy, by all means. Onegai shimasu
 
On Thu, 18 Jun 1998, Brad Stull wrote:
 
> In message <01IYCH2N67FM003MF7@UALR.EDU> Writing Program Administration writes:
>
> >
> > I'm not quite sure I know what's wrong with a skill.  As for reallocation
> > of resources, sure let's line up behind lit and history and let all the
> > skills folks like engineering, accounting, and agriculture suffer.  ;-)
>
> ----
>
> Barry:
>
> I would argue that nothing is wrong with seeing comp. as a "skill" when entering
> into the fray of staffing and budget discussions, as long as "skill" is thought
> of properly.
>
> There is "skill" like in pushing a lawn mower and there is "skill" like in "Chi
> Kung," the "breath skill" exercises that are foundational to arts like Tai Chi
> and Aikido. Many masters of these two arts would arguye, in fact, that the
> "breath skill" exercises are as important as the fancier stuff. I would guess
> that writing, speaking, etc. are too often seen more to be pushing a lawn mower
> than breathing from one's center.
>
> This is almost too sanctimonious to send, but what the hay...
>
> Brad Stull
>
>
>
>                _______________________________________________
>
>
>                                 Rivier College
>                A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
>
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Joe,
At ASU main, people at all ranks--including continuing TAs--are eligible
to teach upper-division composition courses.  We do ask that people
teaching at any level have preparation to make the course satisfying to
them and their students.  This conversation has made me realize, by the
way, that our tenured and tenure-track faculty tend not to teach our
upper-division undergraduate courses.  As I mentioned yesterday, five of
the seven are scheduled to teach lower-division courses in the fall.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Joe Calabrese [SMTP:calabj@UNR.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 17, 1998 4:31 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
>
> Susan, that is an interesting article. I wonder though about the step
> from
> hiring adjuncts to teach fycomp and doing away with tenured faculty
> generally.
> The two groups usually teach at different levels.  If ASU
> administrators
> tried to staff their higher levels courses with adjunct faculty,
> wouldn't
> they jeopardize accreditation?
>         By the way, I recall hearing some AAUP
> members here at
> UNR claim that giving tenure to any lecturers under any circumstances
> would undermine tenure generally. Far better in their view that we
> should
> just renew contracts indefinitely, no matter how insecure that left
> lecturers, than alter tenure in the least.  That view seems
> short-sighted
> now.  Cheers,  Joe Calabrese
>
> On Wed, 17 Jun 1998, Susan McLeod wrote:
>
> > This entire discussion should be thought of in tandem with the
> article in
> > the June 12 Chronicle of Higher Ed. on the crumbling of tenure as an
> > institution.  With such a large pool of cheap labor on which to draw
> to
> > teach courses like freshman comp (and introductory math courses,
> > BTW--there's also a surplus of Math PhDs), administrators have no
> real
> > reason to hire tenure track faculty to teach these classes.  This
> > wide-spread use of non-tenure-line faculty could have the unintended
> > outcome of helping to do away with tenure.  Why promise 30 years
> guaranteed
> > employment to someone when there are so many folks with similar
> credentials
> > waiting in the wings to do the job more cheaply on contracts with
> time
> > limits?  Ah, brave new world!
> >
> > Sue
> >
> > >I have generally been convinced by the argument that our students
> are better
> > >served by the TAs, adjunct faculty, and non-tenure line faculty who
> now teach
> > >most of our comp courses than they would be by senior faculty
> teaching comp
> > >against their will as a matter of policy. But that's the wrong
> comparison.
> > >What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught
> by a cadre
> > >of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and
> dedicated to
> > >teaching it well and to studying what that means? It is very
> difficult, for
> > >example, to put together a curriculum whose implementation requires
> a solid
> > >knoweldge of rhetoric when the instructors teaching it come out of
> literature
> > >and creative writing programs with little or no understanding of
> rhet and
> > >comp.
> > >
> > >-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> > >___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> > >___6001 South Power Road
> > >___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> >
> >
> > Susan McLeod, Chair
> > Department of English
> > Washington State University
> > Pullman, WA 99164-5020
> > (509) 335-2581
> > fax: (509) 335-2582
> >
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What utterly marvelous candor David Schwalm exhibits when he begins with
"overmatch[ing] Brad in sanctimoniousness" and ends with " I am utterly
puzzled by what that [re-parceling of responsibilities for all a university
does] means"!  Isn't it true that we are utterly puzzled (for I, too, am)
because so little truly change-directed conversation (of the kind
suggested) has actually occurred, not to mention the paucity of
corresponding change?  This list has begun, in the last few days, an
imagining of reconfiguration more detailed and far-thinking than any *I* at
least have previously witnessed; the breadown of how many new lines of
which types Duane Roen would need to effect positive change in his program,
for instance, was/is the kind of thinking required before real negotiation
can even begin to take place.
 
If public confessions are called for at this point, I'll plead guilty to
having saved my energy and my breath--many times before--when it became
obvious that certain powers-that-be weren't ready to invest *their* time
and energy in reconfiguring, or even imagining possible reconfigurations
for, the "machine" our institutional hierarchies (and society, of course)
have constructed.  This "debate" or discussion, what-have-you, has helped
me to see how--and even more, why--the reconfiguration discussion must be
continued, not dismissed as an impossible case.  And for that, to repeat
the time-worn expression, I am truly grateful.
 
                                                                John Clark
                                                                Bowling
Green, OH
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Roger,
Wow!  You've done lots of math here.  I'll have to take some time to
wade through it. Does the math ever get us to a point where we can cover
all 600 sections a year with tenure or tenure-track faculty?  By the
way, currently TAs cover about roughly 350 of the 600 sections.  Would
you want to change that ratio at all?  Thanks for the careful
reflection.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> Sent: Wednesday, June 17, 1998 9:46 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
>
> Duane:
>
> It looks as if you've already taken a step beyond many other large
> universities by creating opportunities for tenure-line faculty to
> teach
> lower-division writing classes. That's terrific. But, as you point
> out, the
> math gets difficult when you have several hundred sections per year to
> fill.
> Obviously, no one can jump from 6 or 7 tenure-line faculty to 89.
> Let's
> start more modestly by seeing how many of the 13 faculty lines you now
> have
> for lecturers and an academic professional might be converted into
> tenurable
> positions. I'll start with the math and then suggest some arguments.
>
> Let me assume that you have 7 tenure-line faculty in rhet/comp, and
> that in
> the course of a year these 7 faculty teach 12 grad classes, 10
> upper-level
> undergrad classes, and 6 lower-division writing classes. (I'm assuming
> a 2/2
> load--is that right? And let's ignore released time for now.) And
> let's say
> that your 13 non-TT faculty (on a 3/3 load) teach 8 upper-level
> undergrad
> classes and 70 lower-division writing classes. That means that these
> 20
> faculty teach a total of 12 grad classes, 18 upper-level undergrad
> classes,
> and 76 lower-division writing classes.
>
> The first question for tenure-line faculty is this: how much of your
> "status" are you willing to give up to improve the overall health of
> the
> profession? I'm assuming that you're not ready to give up the 2/2
> teaching
> load--especially with the research demands, and to me this seems
> perfectly
> reasonable. But perhaps you're willing to slide down a bit on the
> course-number scale that David referred to ("higher is better"). If
> you're
> willing to split your load evenly between grad/upper-level and
> lower-division courses, then you can convert 8 of those positions, so
> that
> 15 tenure-line faculty teach a total of 12 grad classes, 18
> upper-level
> classes, and 30 lower-division classes per year. The 7 original
> members of
> the department might feel a little slighted, because now they'd be
> teaching
> only one grad or upper-level course per term, but I'd bet that quite a
> few
> very good applicants would be happy to take the 2/2 job at ASU if it
> involved teaching one lower-division writing course and one
> upper-level or
> grad course per term. (As for RT, I'd keep the same ratio going: on a
> 1/1
> teaching load, alternate between a grad or upper-level class and a
> lower-division class.)
>
> You'd still have the 5 remaining non-tenure-track lines (all on a 3/3
> load)
> and the 21 "instructors" (on a 4/4 load)--plus the 46 lower-division
> sections formerly taught by the lecturers. That's 244 sections of
> composition per year. I'd argue for 40 "lecturer" positions on a 3/3
> load to
> teach these sections.
>
> So you'd be approaching your administration, etc., with a request for
> 8
> additional tenure-line faculty (2/2 load) and 27 additional lecturer
> positions (3/3 load)--and the elimination of your 21 instructor
> positions
> (4/4 load). It wouldn't be an easy sell, but it would be a lot easier
> than
> arguing for 89 tenure-track lines!
>
> You mentioned that the "better undergraduate education" argument
> helped to
> secure the lecturer positions that you already have. Well, now you can
> really push that argument because you're asking for tenure-line
> faculty that
> commit half their loads to lower-level undergrad classes. These
> tenure-line
> faculty value teaching at all levels and feel particularly attached to
> the
> FY writing courses that serve as one of the major focuses of the
> field. It's
> crucial to them as researchers to teach the classes. Moreover, it's
> crucial
> to the discipline (you can argue) that theory and practice remain
> thoroughly
> integrated.
>
> As for the conversion of all those 4/4 jobs to 3/3 jobs, you can use
> the
> same argument along with all of the NCTE, etc., guidelines for
> acceptable
> full-time teaching loads for those teaching writing classes.
>
> This is all directly analagous to what we're doing at our school. We
> teach a
> 3/3 load, and we're moving from teaching just one or two composition
> courses
> per year to teaching 3 or 4 per year. This will allow us to double our
> tenure-line faculty in rhet/comp. We're hoping to double again over
> the next
> 5 or 8 years by building a stronger writing/rhetoric major--partly due
> to
> our increased contact with students in the required composition
> classes.
> (We're also looking to hire a total of 15 or 18 full-time non-TT
> composition
> teachers, also on a 3/3 load.) Our numbers are smaller, but we face a
> similar kind of situation.
>
> Perhaps one of the weaknesses of this approach is that it threatens
> the
> "status" of tenure-line faculty. They have to give up some of their
> upper-level courses. I have to admit that I don't care much about
> professional status--and I don't really understand those who do. I
> understand that universities strive for a high profile and that high
> faculty
> status is one way to attain that. But in the current cultural climate
> of
> suspicion of higher education, it seems likely that faculty committed
> to
> teaching half their loads in lower-division classes (while maintaining
> productive research lives) would add status to an institution, not
> take it
> away. As far as the opinions of colleagues around campus go--the
> chemists,
> the architects, even the medievalists--I couldn't care less. I can't
> hold
> myself responsible for other people's misunderstanding of what is and
> is not
> important to me professionally and personally. I value education--in
> particular rhetorical education. Most of our most important rhetorical
> education goes on in lower-division writing classes, so I value those
> classes. I also value $40,000 a year tenure-line jobs--and I think
> they
> should be the norm for those engaged in this important work. Writing
> and
> rhetoric teachers deserve decent pay and long-term security. So I'm
> willing
> to give up some of my (admittedly meager) status in order to invest
> more
> value into rhetorical education and in order to secure as many
> tenure-line
> positions for my colleagues as possible. It might be a harder decision
> for
> those with more status than I have, and it might be a harder to sell
> to an
> administration that sees status only in graduate education and
> research. So
> it goes.
>
> Well, you did ask!
>
> Roger Gilles
> 2337 Mackinac Hall
> Grand Valley State University
> Allendale, MI  49401
>
> e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
> web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Karen wrote:
Am I the only one out here who thought at first that John was referring to
"lower-level writing courses" as the "most demanding and important courses
in our department"?   I swear that was my reaction.  As an administrator, I
was always very squeamish about entrusting our developmental writing courses
to anyone whom I did not trust to have the knowledge, expertise, and
experience to teach well.  Basic writing is definitely one of the most
demanding, difficult, and important courses in the English Department.  It's
much easier to teach an upper-level literature course or a graduate
linguistics course than it is to teach a basic writing course (and I say
that based on two decades of teaching these different kinds of courses).
----------
As I plan for my first-ever non-fy comp and bw courses (and really, I've
only taught the former four times - 2 each last fall and winter semesters)
in nine years of teaching, I've been thinking about the issue that Karen
raised a lot.  The less advanced the writer, the more work the course is.
Of course, that serves to reason... helping people find their ways into
academic culture, and all of that, etc.  Doing it well takes time.
 
On a related note, did others see Katha Pollitt's column in this week's
_Nation_ about CUNY?  She focused her discussion of the CUNY situation (her
condemnation of the whole situation) on a "remedial writing" course that a
frequent name in her column, The Last Marxist, had to teach.  The course
seemed to be heavily populated by students who had a first language other
than English, but I was still a little distressed about the way that basic
(or "remedial," which I believe is the term she used) writing was
characterized. (It was characterized the way the Last Marxist, a
philosopher, taught it, of course... it's not as if she came up with it out
of the blue.)  As we continue to reevaluate the designation, purpose, and
goals of the basic writing course here on my campus, I've been giving heavy
thought to the issue of what bw is. This actually gets into some
interesting and, recently, charged ground - particularly with the CUNY
situation, actually.  But here's the issue: around here, some insist that
students who place into our bw course need "remediation."  Those of us in
comp. (and some others) argue, instead, that they need additional practice
with the skills associated with academic reading and writing, but not
skill-n-drill courses of the kind that the "remediation" crowd
expects/believes necessary.  Clearly, more then just a rhetorical
difference - but explaining how bw courses can look like something other
than what non-comp/bw types expect in "remedial" courses is complex and
takes time - not sound byte material.  I think we need to learn to do this
better, so that what it is that we _really_ do is really clear for people,
and they're not just working off of their own preconceptions (for good or
ill).
-Linda
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BW courses are defined as remedial. . . Remedial is defined as drill and
kill. . .Drill and kill is defined as just the sort of thing to give
low-status teachers. . .low-status teachers are defined as those who teach
BW courses. . .BW courses are defined as remedial. As rhetoricians we all
know that the party that defines the terms of the argument usually wins. I
think we have a decidedly rhetorical problem here. What are we going to do
about it? Gail
 
 
On Thu, 18 Jun 1998, linda adler-kassner wrote:
 
> Karen wrote:
> Am I the only one out here who thought at first that John was referring to
> "lower-level writing courses" as the "most demanding and important courses
> in our department"?   I swear that was my reaction.  As an administrator, I
> was always very squeamish about entrusting our developmental writing courses
> to anyone whom I did not trust to have the knowledge, expertise, and
> experience to teach well.  Basic writing is definitely one of the most
> demanding, difficult, and important courses in the English Department.  It's
> much easier to teach an upper-level literature course or a graduate
> linguistics course than it is to teach a basic writing course (and I say
> that based on two decades of teaching these different kinds of courses).
> ----------
> As I plan for my first-ever non-fy comp and bw courses (and really, I've
> only taught the former four times - 2 each last fall and winter semesters)
> in nine years of teaching, I've been thinking about the issue that Karen
> raised a lot.  The less advanced the writer, the more work the course is.
> Of course, that serves to reason... helping people find their ways into
> academic culture, and all of that, etc.  Doing it well takes time.
>
> On a related note, did others see Katha Pollitt's column in this week's
> _Nation_ about CUNY?  She focused her discussion of the CUNY situation (her
> condemnation of the whole situation) on a "remedial writing" course that a
> frequent name in her column, The Last Marxist, had to teach.  The course
> seemed to be heavily populated by students who had a first language other
> than English, but I was still a little distressed about the way that basic
> (or "remedial," which I believe is the term she used) writing was
> characterized. (It was characterized the way the Last Marxist, a
> philosopher, taught it, of course... it's not as if she came up with it out
> of the blue.)  As we continue to reevaluate the designation, purpose, and
> goals of the basic writing course here on my campus, I've been giving heavy
> thought to the issue of what bw is. This actually gets into some
> interesting and, recently, charged ground - particularly with the CUNY
> situation, actually.  But here's the issue: around here, some insist that
> students who place into our bw course need "remediation."  Those of us in
> comp. (and some others) argue, instead, that they need additional practice
> with the skills associated with academic reading and writing, but not
> skill-n-drill courses of the kind that the "remediation" crowd
> expects/believes necessary.  Clearly, more then just a rhetorical
> difference - but explaining how bw courses can look like something other
> than what non-comp/bw types expect in "remedial" courses is complex and
> takes time - not sound byte material.  I think we need to learn to do this
> better, so that what it is that we _really_ do is really clear for people,
> and they're not just working off of their own preconceptions (for good or
> ill).
> -Linda
>
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        Linda wrote:
> But here's the issue: around here, some insist that
> students who place into our bw course need "remediation."  Those of us
> in
> comp. (and some others) argue, instead, that they need additional
> practice
> with the skills associated with academic reading and writing, but not
> skill-n-drill courses of the kind that the "remediation" crowd
> expects/believes necessary.  Clearly, more then just a rhetorical
> difference - but explaining how bw courses can look like something
> other
> than what non-comp/bw types expect in "remedial" courses is complex
> and
> takes time - not sound byte material.  I think we need to learn to do
> this
> better, so that what it is that we _really_ do is really clear for
> people,
> and they're not just working off of their own preconceptions (for good
> or
> ill).
> -Linda
        [Gregory Glau]
        Linda, you're exactly right and while there is much more to this
issue than the "name" we (and others) use for the classes we teach and
the students we work with, the act of naming ourselves and what we do is
critical.
 
        We're lucky here with the good work Dave Schwalm and John Ramage
did in creating our "Stretch" Program, which we have always positioned
as a _version_ of ENG 101, much like there is a slightly different
"version" for summer school and a different "version" for honors
students.
 
        Quick story: Our Provost was at a party not long ago and a Dean
from one of our colleges told him that he'd been getting comments from
citizens "concerned about all that remedial work you all do there at
ASU."  The Provost could _not_ think of any "remedial" classes that we
offered, which I thought was really great--that is exactly what he
should be thinking and believing.
 
        Greg
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau
 
Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302
 
e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (602) 965-3898
FAX: (602) 965-345
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
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Duane:
 
You're doing everything you can to make your situation work best for the
greatest number of people currently at ASU. There's no question that the
added flexibility of infinite renewals is better for the individuals with
lectureships--especially those with thin blood. My point is that paving the
way for permanent full-time teachers of composition may make it more
difficult in the long run to argue that composition classes really ought to
be taught by tenure-track faculty.
 
I'm not saying that tenure-track faculty are better teachers of composition.
I'm saying that it's better for teachers of composition to be tenure-track.
 
We know that the general perception is that upper-level classes ought to be
covered by TT faculty, while lower-level classes can be taught by non-TT
faculty. This perception is questionable, but there it is, and we can take
advantage of it. What if every tenured or tenure-track rhet/comp faculty
member in the country volunteered to give up one upper-level class for one
additional comp class? Instead of arguing with administration that we need
more TT faculty to teach composition, we could argue that we need more TT
faculty to teach the upper-level classes. If or when the administrators ask
why we don't just give up the comp classes and move back into the
upper-level classes, we need to argue that the teaching of composition is
the most important and foundational thing that we do as teachers and
scholars in the field.
 
My only objection to the infinite renewals is that they make it harder for
us to identify what the benefits to the insitution are to having TT faculty.
One benefit is that TT faculty have a long-term commitment to the
institution and its students. If that is *also* true of the non-TT faculty,
we lose that line of argument. I don't mind losing lines of argument like,
"The TT faculty get paid more, so they work harder," because such arguments
don't help us anyway. But I'd like to preserve the arguments that might
actually help. But I understand that it's hard to preserve arguments when
people's lives are being affected.
 
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Roger,
You must have had a wonderfully rigorous graduate education.  I am very
impressed with the way you lay out the argument in this post to the
list.  You're are, of course, absolutely right that it's hard to make
the argument to hire more tenure-track faculty.  I know because I write
the hiring proposals each year--with lots of help from colleagues here
at ASU.  Thanks for all that you've contributed to this very interesting
and--I hope--fruitful discssion.  You've certainly made me think in new
ways.  Others on the list have done so too.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Roger Gilles [SMTP:gillesr@RIVER.IT.GVSU.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, June 18, 1998 10:49 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: full time instructors
>
> Duane:
>
> You're doing everything you can to make your situation work best for
> the
> greatest number of people currently at ASU. There's no question that
> the
> added flexibility of infinite renewals is better for the individuals
> with
> lectureships--especially those with thin blood. My point is that
> paving the
> way for permanent full-time teachers of composition may make it more
> difficult in the long run to argue that composition classes really
> ought to
> be taught by tenure-track faculty.
>
> I'm not saying that tenure-track faculty are better teachers of
> composition.
> I'm saying that it's better for teachers of composition to be
> tenure-track.
>
> We know that the general perception is that upper-level classes ought
> to be
> covered by TT faculty, while lower-level classes can be taught by
> non-TT
> faculty. This perception is questionable, but there it is, and we can
> take
> advantage of it. What if every tenured or tenure-track rhet/comp
> faculty
> member in the country volunteered to give up one upper-level class for
> one
> additional comp class? Instead of arguing with administration that we
> need
> more TT faculty to teach composition, we could argue that we need more
> TT
> faculty to teach the upper-level classes. If or when the
> administrators ask
> why we don't just give up the comp classes and move back into the
> upper-level classes, we need to argue that the teaching of composition
> is
> the most important and foundational thing that we do as teachers and
> scholars in the field.
>
> My only objection to the infinite renewals is that they make it harder
> for
> us to identify what the benefits to the insitution are to having TT
> faculty.
> One benefit is that TT faculty have a long-term commitment to the
> institution and its students. If that is *also* true of the non-TT
> faculty,
> we lose that line of argument. I don't mind losing lines of argument
> like,
> "The TT faculty get paid more, so they work harder," because such
> arguments
> don't help us anyway. But I'd like to preserve the arguments that
> might
> actually help. But I understand that it's hard to preserve arguments
> when
> people's lives are being affected.
>
>
> Roger Gilles
> 2337 Mackinac Hall
> Grand Valley State University
> Allendale, MI  49401
>
> e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
> web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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What David said!!!!
 
This is exactly the values problem I was trying to articulate a couple of
days ago.  We are complicit, at best, in perpetuating the very value system
that we rail against when we have these conversations about exploitative
positions, the demise of tenure, etc.
 
>What are the signs of faculty status? The status of the university or program
>(Higher is better); the size of teaching load (lower is better); the level of
>courses taught (higher is better); the length of the archival publication list
>(longer is better); the time of day one teaches (day is better than night);
>the number of days one's classes meet (one day a week is optimal). Who brags
>about teaching lots of freshmen at night in a urban university of last resort?
>Who could be more important?
>
>Let's be really careful about pinning the use of adjuncts and non-tenure line
>faculty on legislators, business interests, administrators, and capitalism--at
>least not until we see a large scale of movement among tenured faculty to do
>something about it other than regret it or protect themselves. Too much
>coffee. Sorry.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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>BW courses are defined as remedial. . . Remedial is defined as drill and
>kill. . .Drill and kill is defined as just the sort of thing to give
>low-status teachers. . .low-status teachers are defined as those who teach
>BW courses. . .BW courses are defined as remedial. As rhetoricians we all
>know that the party that defines the terms of the argument usually wins. I
>think we have a decidedly rhetorical problem here. What are we going to do
>about it? Gail
 
Rhetorically, we can begin by defining "remediation" as "backing up to do
something simpler that should have been learned before coming to college."
Thus, FY Composition, since it addresses college-level writing, is not
remedial.  Courses that *prepare* students for FY Composition, though, are
regarded as remedial.  Once we get the definition in place, there are at
least two existing measures that help solve the problem:
 
One of the things we can do is stop teaching Basic Writing, but continue to
teach basic writers.  ASU's Stretch courses are one good model for doing
away with "Remedial English" but continuing to support learners who need
more time to accomplish the common goals of College English (however we
name it).  In other words, one positive step is to stop asking basic
writers to back up and do something simpler (i.e., something lower than
college level); instead, we can give them the time and support they need to
accomplish the same goals as everyone else.
 
A second measure is to look at the way we support basic writers.  We've
found that attaching a one-credit small-group tutorial to the regular FY
Composition class addresses most (90% here) students' needs.  They don't
have to take two semesters to complete a one-semester requirement, and
since the tutorial attaches to the regular course, it is not perceived as
remedial.
 
What are some other solutions?
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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Roger Gilles' most recent post, excerpted as follows, prompts me to respond
once again:
 
>I'm not saying that tenure-track faculty are better teachers of composition.
>I'm saying that it's better for teachers of composition to be tenure-track.
>
>We know that the general perception is that upper-level classes ought to be
>covered by TT faculty, while lower-level classes can be taught by non-TT
>faculty. This perception is questionable, but there it is, and we can take
>advantage of it.
 
What Roger goes on to propose is that tenure-track positions be redefined
to include more lower-level undergraduate teaching, particularly fycomp.
Additionally, I'd like to posit that part of his statement, "[I]t's better
for teachers of composition to be tenure-track," could be redirected to
claim that not all tenure-track collegiate positions need include
substantial percentages of responsibility for publication and committee
work.  The importance of "maintaining professional currency" (and the like)
duly noted, I still believe it's highly possible that our tenure-track
culture and our tenure-track professoriat have not separately evolved.
That is, what if the inertia of the status quo we've been discussing is
largely fueled (which it is) by a cyclical self-selection process wherein
those most inclined to bite the "publish or perish" bullet and least loathe
to trade sections taught for committee assignments not only land the
tenure-track jobs but successively define all tenure-track jobs to suit
their inclinations?  In the same state of affairs, guess what?-- Those less
inclined (don't say less suited, because suitability and willingness are
two separate beasts) to do traditionally defined tenure-track work have
much more difficulty achieving the benefits of tenure tracks than they'd
like.  Go figure.
 
Again, need all tenure-track teaching exclude fycomp?  Consensus of this
conversation, perhaps, would indicate otherwise.  Need all tenure-track
positions include 40% research/publication, 20% committee/service work, and
(only) 40% teaching, then?  I suggest that we give this second question
just as much attention as the first.
 
                                                                John Clark
                                                                Bowling
Green, OH
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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>What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
>of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
>teaching it well and to studying what that means?
 
David is right in his thought-provoking post here, but there's also another
comparison to be made. There are plenty of junior faculty (tenure line) who
specialize in literature and who have also had good introductory training
and experience in rhetoric and composition--in our own programs! They do
not all evidence the incorrigibility of most senior faculty. I regret that
we do not hire  more junior faculty with the expectation that they will
teach a course or two of composition each year. Many of them expect and
want to--and were trained to. They are often vitally interested in becoming
great teachers at all levels.
 
I'd like to imagine a slow, revolutionary process in which more junior
faculty in literature were hired with the expectation that they would both
teach and think writing, and I'd like to imagine these people participating
actively in a writing program whose core was a large group of people
trained in rhetoric and writing. I'd like to imagine--with Peter Elbow,
perhaps--a deeply serious attempt to think of writing as a liberal art--the
heart of a liberal education--rather than a skill that is simply
preliminary to other work.  I'd like to imagine these junior faculty
actively bringing their own liberal and specialized learning into contact
with the teaching of writing, and producing a "reconfiguration" as a
by-product of their intellectual vitality instead of as the pre-determined
plan of an administrator. I'd like to imagine administrators actively
developing such faculty, seeking out and creating incentives for them, and
supporting THEIR efforts to reorganize undergraduate education and faculty
career paths instead of deciding ahead of time just what that education and
those paths should look like.
 
I'd like to imagine a reconceptualization of the teaching of writing that
would attract the intellectual energies of these younger faculty for their
entire careers and so produce out of their honest thinking and teaching and
actions the reconfiguration and change we are looking for.
 
                                --Jim Crosswhite
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An interesting discussion all around.  I've just started Sharon Crowley's
new Composition in the University and it, in her usual thoughtful and
provocative fashion, has some quite intriguing things to say about just this.
 
Stuart
 
At 02:11 PM 6/18/98 -0700, Jim Crosswhite wrote:
>>What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
>>of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
>>teaching it well and to studying what that means?
>
>David is right in his thought-provoking post here, but there's also another
>comparison to be made. There are plenty of junior faculty (tenure line) who
>specialize in literature and who have also had good introductory training
>and experience in rhetoric and composition--in our own programs! They do
>not all evidence the incorrigibility of most senior faculty. I regret that
>we do not hire  more junior faculty with the expectation that they will
>teach a course or two of composition each year. Many of them expect and
>want to--and were trained to. They are often vitally interested in becoming
>great teachers at all levels.
>
>I'd like to imagine a slow, revolutionary process in which more junior
>faculty in literature were hired with the expectation that they would both
>teach and think writing, and I'd like to imagine these people participating
>actively in a writing program whose core was a large group of people
>trained in rhetoric and writing. I'd like to imagine--with Peter Elbow,
>perhaps--a deeply serious attempt to think of writing as a liberal art--the
>heart of a liberal education--rather than a skill that is simply
>preliminary to other work.  I'd like to imagine these junior faculty
>actively bringing their own liberal and specialized learning into contact
>with the teaching of writing, and producing a "reconfiguration" as a
>by-product of their intellectual vitality instead of as the pre-determined
>plan of an administrator. I'd like to imagine administrators actively
>developing such faculty, seeking out and creating incentives for them, and
>supporting THEIR efforts to reorganize undergraduate education and faculty
>career paths instead of deciding ahead of time just what that education and
>those paths should look like.
>
>I'd like to imagine a reconceptualization of the teaching of writing that
>would attract the intellectual energies of these younger faculty for their
>entire careers and so produce out of their honest thinking and teaching and
>actions the reconfiguration and change we are looking for.
>
>                                --Jim Crosswhite
>
 
 
"Question Celebrity"
    * * *
Stuart C. Brown
Writing Program Director &
Associate Department Head
Department of English, Box 3E
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88003
(505) 646-2413
http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
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Hi folks:
 
This comment from a Bowling Green faculty member ("we have zero tenure-line
composition teaching though this option is mentioned every year in faculty
meetings...") is, really, the more interesting side of this whole debate,
imhp. Isn't the real issue the percentage of composition courses taught by
tenure-line faculty versus the percentage of courses taught by adjunct
faculty?
 
A troubling part of the public perception of tenured faculty (and higher
education) is, of course, that tenured faculty sit around while scads of
temporary labor teach the nation's undergraduates.
 
Now, all tenured faculty might not be sitting around on their briefcases
while adjunct and "full-time lecturers" staff the intro. courses, but from
what is happening at Bowling Green, there seems to be a ready answer to the
"full-time temporary" dilemma. Tenure-line faculty obligation to teach
composition shouldn't simply be "mentioned every year in faculty meetings."
 
Comments?
 
P.D. Lesko
Executive Director
National Adjunct Faculty Guild
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I too would like to imagine what Jim Crosswhite wrote.  I think it
could happen, if junior faculty were hired with the expectation that
they would regularly teach composition.
 
 
 
> >What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
> >of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
> >teaching it well and to studying what that means?
>
> David is right in his thought-provoking post here, but there's also another
> comparison to be made. There are plenty of junior faculty (tenure line) who
> specialize in literature and who have also had good introductory training
> and experience in rhetoric and composition--in our own programs! They do
> not all evidence the incorrigibility of most senior faculty. I regret that
> we do not hire  more junior faculty with the expectation that they will
> teach a course or two of composition each year. Many of them expect and
> want to--and were trained to. They are often vitally interested in becoming
> great teachers at all levels.
>
> I'd like to imagine a slow, revolutionary process in which more junior
> faculty in literature were hired with the expectation that they would both
> teach and think writing, and I'd like to imagine these people participating
> actively in a writing program whose core was a large group of people
> trained in rhetoric and writing. I'd like to imagine--with Peter Elbow,
> perhaps--a deeply serious attempt to think of writing as a liberal art--the
> heart of a liberal education--rather than a skill that is simply
> preliminary to other work.  I'd like to imagine these junior faculty
> actively bringing their own liberal and specialized learning into contact
> with the teaching of writing, and producing a "reconfiguration" as a
> by-product of their intellectual vitality instead of as the pre-determined
> plan of an administrator. I'd like to imagine administrators actively
> developing such faculty, seeking out and creating incentives for them, and
> supporting THEIR efforts to reorganize undergraduate education and faculty
> career paths instead of deciding ahead of time just what that education and
> those paths should look like.
>
> I'd like to imagine a reconceptualization of the teaching of writing that
> would attract the intellectual energies of these younger faculty for their
> entire careers and so produce out of their honest thinking and teaching and
> actions the reconfiguration and change we are looking for.
>
>                                 --Jim Crosswhite
>
_______________
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
 
Tel:  (801) 378-4775
Fax:  (801) 378-4720
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I'll stack my PhD'ed, tenured, promoted colleagues up
>against those M.A.'s any day.  And that's not a criticism of the M.A.'s,
>only recognition of the benefits of experience, knowledge gained through
>extended research, broader acquaintance with the goals and objectives--not
>to mention the political ins and outs--of the institution, etc, etc.
 
I beg your pardon, but according to the latest DOE stats. the majority of
tenured faculty members are white men, and the majority of M.A.'s are white
women. Tenure, it would seem has nothing to do with experience and
knowledge gained through extensive research as much as it has to do with
continuing sexism in higher education. And the use of M.A.s might simply be
interpreted as an extension of those same sexit hiring and promotion
policies.
 
P.D. Lesko, Exec. Dir.
NAFG
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****Apologies to those who receive multiple copies of this announcement.****
 
****Please forward to interested parties****
 
 
Announcing:
The first Epiphany Institute west of the Alleghenies!
 
EPIPHANY--WEST!
 
August 2-6
Washington State University
Pullman, WA
http://www.educ.wsu.edu/enviroed/Epiphany
 
FEATURED SPEAKERS/TOPICS:
 
**On faculty change and the STEPs program:
Trent Batson and Judy Williamson
Co-Directors, The Epiphany Project
Seton Hall University
 
**On the New Media Classroom:
Randy Bass
NEH Crossroads Project
Georgetown University
 
**On Flashlight:
Steve Ehrman and Robin Zuniga(sp?)
Affiliation?
 
**On electronic communication in the classroom
Donna Reiss
Co-editor, Electronic Communication Across the Curriculum
Tidewater Community College
 
**On computers, learning, and assessment:
Bill Condon
Gary Brown
Washington State University
 
SPECIAL FEATURES:
The first collaborative effort combining:
        Epiphany
        NEH's New Media Classroom and American Studies Project
        AAHE/TLT Group's Flashlight Project
 
Workshop plan that follows Epiphany's proven STEPs model:
        Exposure to broad range of tools for classroom use
        Workshops to develop expertise in using tools--all
                tailored to individual preferences
        Focus on collaborative course development
        Emphasis on evaluation/assessment
        Help achieving individual and institutional change
 
WHO SHOULD ATTEND?
Teachers of writing, teachers who use writing in teaching other subject
matter (Writing Across the Curriculum, Writing in the Disciplines,
Writing-Intensive programs, etc.), teachers who want to integrate new
technologies into their classes, administrators who manage programs in
which teachers are adapting new technologies into their pedagogies, all
these can benefit from the Epiphany Institute.  Teachers and administrators
from all levels of education are welcome:  college and university,
community college, or K-12.
 
Epiphany helps faculty integrate computers into curricula by providing a
full spectrum of materials and guidance to support departmental change.
With coordinated departmental change, teachers find more support, which
increases their chances for success and decreases frustrations associated
with integrating changes into their classroom practices. Epiphany
Institutes encourage participants to consider many issues:
 
--What do teachers need to take advantage of opportunities offered by
emerging technologies?
--What are teachers' roles in the "age of information"? Who will we be in
relationship with our students? Guides? Resources? Collaborators?
--How can teachers become more responsive to the needs of students who
live, learn, and work in a rapidly-changing digital world.
--Now that we are getting close to "having it all" at our fingertips, will
we be able to find anything?
--How can we use emerging technologies to foster the inquiry, critical
thinking, and insight that are the heart of dynamic writing?
--How do we build partnerships that improve the relationships among
faculty, administrators, staff, and the larger community?
 
Teamed up with the Teaching, Learning, and Technology Roundtable of The
American Association for Higher Education, Epiphany is a national program
that includes the latest and best thinking about professional development
in connection with technology.
 
THE STEPS PROGRAM
WSU's Epiphany Institute is constructed around Epiphany's STEPs program,
which takes faculty and their departments through a transition leading to
institutionalized changes. STEPs is a program for mainstream faculty that
takes into account differences between "early adopters" or "pioneers" and
mainstream faculty. STEPs is a powerful statement about the necessarily
experimental nature of any pedagogical change that is so sweeping and
profound.
 
ADVANTAGES OF EPIPHANY'S STEPS PROGRAM
--proven track record as a useful model for change
--strong statement about the experimental nature of changes around technology
--change within a reasonable length of time
--established methodology helps administrators understand the need for
additional faculty support and development costs
 
 
REGISTER EARLY
Register for the conference (by July 10) and save money.  If your
registration is postmarked by July 10, the cost is $495.  After July 10 it
is $545  These prices include several meals and other refreshments.
 
FIVE WAYS TO REGISTER
Mail:    Epiphany Institute
          P.O. Box 641223
          Pullman, WA 99164-1223
Tel:    1-509-335-1355
Fax:    1-509-335-1362
e-mail:   judyrumph@wsu.edu
Online: http://www.educ.wsu.edu/enviroed/Epiphany
 
Accommodations for individuals who qualify under the Americans with
Disabilities Act are available upon request.  Please contact us at least 10
days in advance at 1-509-335-1355
 
CANCELLATIONS
Your full registration fee will be refunded if WSU receives your
cancellation notice by July 10, 1998.  Cancellations made after July 10 are
subject to a processing fee of $50.  Registrants who do not attend and who
do not cancel by the start of the conference are responsible for the full
registration fee.  You may substitute another person from your agency or
firm at any time; please notify us in advance.  In the unlikely event this
conference is canceled, Washington State University's liability is limited
to refund of registration fees.
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P.D. Lesko wrote:
>I beg your pardon, but according to the latest DOE stats. the majority of
>tenured faculty members are white men, and the majority of M.A.'s are white
>women. Tenure, it would seem has nothing to do with experience and
>knowledge gained through extensive research as much as it has to do with
>continuing sexism in higher education. And the use of M.A.s might simply be
>interpreted as an extension of those same sexit hiring and promotion
>policies.
>
>P.D. Lesko, Exec. Dir.
>NAFG
 
You have my pardon, P.D.
 
When I said,
>I'll stack my PhD'ed, tenured, promoted colleagues up
>against those M.A.'s any day.  And that's not a criticism of the M.A.'s,
>only recognition of the benefits of experience, knowledge gained through
>extended research, broader acquaintance with the goals and objectives--not
>to mention the political ins and outs--of the institution, etc, etc.
 
I was actually referring to MY colleagues.  WSU's English Dept includes
more women than men at every level, up to and including Full Professor.  I
know that's unusual, but the fact is that I'd pick a woman who has
>the benefits of experience, knowledge gained through
>extended research, broader acquaintance with the goals and objectives--not
>to mention the political ins and outs--of the institution, etc, etc.
over a man with an MA who lacks those qualities.
 
I realize that the gender discrimination issues here are serious, and I
fight those battles too.  I think I'd argue that working to get
institutions to recognize a wider range of accomplishments as they define
"tenurable" would help both the gender problem and the class aspects of the
non-tenurable positions.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Jim:
        As one who hopes soon to be junior faculty, I'd like to respond to
your post.  My area of specialty is nineteenth century American
literature, but most of my teaching experience is in fy comp.  I cannot
imagine never teaching comp again...simply because I would like to spend
my time researching Mark Twain does not mean that I take teaching
composition less seriously than someone who has decided to specialize in
it.  I find that the comp classes I have taught are often more fun...and
the students reward my efforts every time they begin to think and write
critically.  Those who don't keep up with the fy students are missing out
on a big chunk of education.  I would prefer to have a position that
combines all of my interests...just because I read Amer. lit. does not
mean that I can't teach writing well.  If universities implement what you
propose, many of us will be happy to oblige..
        My two cents,
        Jan McIntire-Strasburg
        UNLV
 
On Thu, 18 Jun 1998, Jim Crosswhite wrote:
 
> >What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
> >of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
> >teaching it well and to studying what that means?
>
> David is right in his thought-provoking post here, but there's also another
> comparison to be made. There are plenty of junior faculty (tenure line) who
> specialize in literature and who have also had good introductory training
> and experience in rhetoric and composition--in our own programs! They do
> not all evidence the incorrigibility of most senior faculty. I regret that
> we do not hire  more junior faculty with the expectation that they will
> teach a course or two of composition each year. Many of them expect and
> want to--and were trained to. They are often vitally interested in becoming
> great teachers at all levels.
>
> I'd like to imagine a slow, revolutionary process in which more junior
> faculty in literature were hired with the expectation that they would both
> teach and think writing, and I'd like to imagine these people participating
> actively in a writing program whose core was a large group of people
> trained in rhetoric and writing. I'd like to imagine--with Peter Elbow,
> perhaps--a deeply serious attempt to think of writing as a liberal art--the
> heart of a liberal education--rather than a skill that is simply
> preliminary to other work.  I'd like to imagine these junior faculty
> actively bringing their own liberal and specialized learning into contact
> with the teaching of writing, and producing a "reconfiguration" as a
> by-product of their intellectual vitality instead of as the pre-determined
> plan of an administrator. I'd like to imagine administrators actively
> developing such faculty, seeking out and creating incentives for them, and
> supporting THEIR efforts to reorganize undergraduate education and faculty
> career paths instead of deciding ahead of time just what that education and
> those paths should look like.
>
> I'd like to imagine a reconceptualization of the teaching of writing that
> would attract the intellectual energies of these younger faculty for their
> entire careers and so produce out of their honest thinking and teaching and
> actions the reconfiguration and change we are looking for.
>
>                                 --Jim Crosswhite
>
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P.D. Lesko and Bill Condon appear to be approaching a consensus of which I,
also, approve:
 
(Qtd. from Bill's latest post)--
 
> I think I'd argue that working to get
>institutions to recognize a wider range of accomplishments as they define
>"tenurable" would help both the gender problem and the class aspects of the
>non-tenurable positions.
 
 
                                                        John Clark, BGSU
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Janice--
I
You didn't mention whether or not you had done any formal study in
rhet/comp.  If not, then, your logic seems to be that if you can write (or
are interested in teaching writing), then you can automatically teach
writing.
 
I wouldn't mind that logic--which often seems used to validate putting
faculty with various lit specialties in comp classes--if its implied
corollary--that if you can read, you can teach literature--were applied
to those of us who have a rhet/comp specialty and might be interested in
teaching upper division lit courses w/o the requisite formal scholarship.
 
In my experience, such an attitude has not been the case.
 
Ruth Overman Fischer
Director of Composition
George Mason University
 
On Thu, 18 Jun 1998, Janice McIntire wrote:
 
> Jim:
>         As one who hopes soon to be junior faculty, I'd like to respond to
> your post.  My area of specialty is nineteenth century American
> literature, but most of my teaching experience is in fy comp.  I cannot
> imagine never teaching comp again...simply because I would like to spend
> my time researching Mark Twain does not mean that I take teaching
> composition less seriously than someone who has decided to specialize in
> it.  I find that the comp classes I have taught are often more fun...and
> the students reward my efforts every time they begin to think and write
> critically.  Those who don't keep up with the fy students are missing out
> on a big chunk of education.  I would prefer to have a position that
> combines all of my interests...just because I read Amer. lit. does not
> mean that I can't teach writing well.  If universities implement what you
> propose, many of us will be happy to oblige..
>         My two cents,
>         Jan McIntire-Strasburg
>         UNLV
>
> On Thu, 18 Jun 1998, Jim Crosswhite wrote:
>
> > >What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
> > >of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
> > >teaching it well and to studying what that means?
> >
> > David is right in his thought-provoking post here, but there's also another
> > comparison to be made. There are plenty of junior faculty (tenure line) who
> > specialize in literature and who have also had good introductory training
> > and experience in rhetoric and composition--in our own programs! They do
> > not all evidence the incorrigibility of most senior faculty. I regret that
> > we do not hire  more junior faculty with the expectation that they will
> > teach a course or two of composition each year. Many of them expect and
> > want to--and were trained to. They are often vitally interested in becoming
> > great teachers at all levels.
> >
> > I'd like to imagine a slow, revolutionary process in which more junior
> > faculty in literature were hired with the expectation that they would both
> > teach and think writing, and I'd like to imagine these people participating
> > actively in a writing program whose core was a large group of people
> > trained in rhetoric and writing. I'd like to imagine--with Peter Elbow,
> > perhaps--a deeply serious attempt to think of writing as a liberal art--the
> > heart of a liberal education--rather than a skill that is simply
> > preliminary to other work.  I'd like to imagine these junior faculty
> > actively bringing their own liberal and specialized learning into contact
> > with the teaching of writing, and producing a "reconfiguration" as a
> > by-product of their intellectual vitality instead of as the pre-determined
> > plan of an administrator. I'd like to imagine administrators actively
> > developing such faculty, seeking out and creating incentives for them, and
> > supporting THEIR efforts to reorganize undergraduate education and faculty
> > career paths instead of deciding ahead of time just what that education and
> > those paths should look like.
> >
> > I'd like to imagine a reconceptualization of the teaching of writing that
> > would attract the intellectual energies of these younger faculty for their
> > entire careers and so produce out of their honest thinking and teaching and
> > actions the reconfiguration and change we are looking for.
> >
> >                                 --Jim Crosswhite
> >
>
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I agree...the present system of both learning and hiring make it difficult
for any of us to do more than one thing successfully.  My formal training
consists of the usual "Teaching College English" course, which I have
supplemented by readings in rhet pedagogy.  I would grant that most
students of literature may not have spent as much time thinking about
writing..I have heard it expressed by such students that they will be
happy to get tath asst. prof. job so that they can quit teaching fycomp.
But I think that's what's wrong with the way the system runs now...a
parallel occured at an open house I went to for one of my children...the
teacher informed parents that the class would read -Julius Caesar- even
though she didn't like it either.  If that woman had kept this opinion to
herself and taught the play with some enthusiasm, odds are that at least
2 or three, maybe more, students would have liked the play...we set
ourselves up for failure when we attack a problem from that pearspective.
        Take the whole "remedial" thread I've been following on this list
lately.  The problem isn't that students need remedial classes...the
problem is the way we discuss it and treat the students.  I, myself, would
not be thrilled to take a course for which I was going to receive no
credit and that caused people to discuss my "college readiness"--we would
do better to focus on the problem of getting the students moving on
critical reading skills and thinking about ways to put their writing
skills to work . The instructor's approach seems to make all the
difference..While we are worrying about semantics, the students are trying
to get through college.
        So, how do we do this?  The stretch program seems to me right now
a good solution.  My current university would be hard pressed to implement
even a 1 hour writing center component at this point,; not enough staff.
We have some wonderfully talented adjunct faculty, but they are a shifting
pool due to poor pay and little-no benefits.  Our department has recently
taken the step of closing the lectureships/instructorships in favor of
tenure line faculty jobs, however, the university closes two lectureships
to pay for one asstp...this causes a shortfall in number of classes we can
offer because of the difference in teaching load.  Our tt faculty will
need to brush up on their fyc teaching soon, it seems.
        Jan
 
On Fri, 19 Jun 1998, RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
 
> Janice--
> I
> You didn't mention whether or not you had done any formal study in
> rhet/comp.  If not, then, your logic seems to be that if you can write (or
> are interested in teaching writing), then you can automatically teach
> writing.
>
> I wouldn't mind that logic--which often seems used to validate putting
> faculty with various lit specialties in comp classes--if its implied
> corollary--that if you can read, you can teach literature--were applied
> to those of us who have a rhet/comp specialty and might be interested in
> teaching upper division lit courses w/o the requisite formal scholarship.
>
> In my experience, such an attitude has not been the case.
>
> Ruth Overman Fischer
> Director of Composition
> George Mason University
>
> On Thu, 18 Jun 1998, Janice McIntire wrote:
>
> > Jim:
> >         As one who hopes soon to be junior faculty, I'd like to respond to
> > your post.  My area of specialty is nineteenth century American
> > literature, but most of my teaching experience is in fy comp.  I cannot
> > imagine never teaching comp again...simply because I would like to spend
> > my time researching Mark Twain does not mean that I take teaching
> > composition less seriously than someone who has decided to specialize in
> > it.  I find that the comp classes I have taught are often more fun...and
> > the students reward my efforts every time they begin to think and write
> > critically.  Those who don't keep up with the fy students are missing out
> > on a big chunk of education.  I would prefer to have a position that
> > combines all of my interests...just because I read Amer. lit. does not
> > mean that I can't teach writing well.  If universities implement what you
> > propose, many of us will be happy to oblige..
> >         My two cents,
> >         Jan McIntire-Strasburg
> >         UNLV
> >
> > On Thu, 18 Jun 1998, Jim Crosswhite wrote:
> >
> > > >What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught by a cadre
> > > >of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and dedicated to
> > > >teaching it well and to studying what that means?
> > >
> > > David is right in his thought-provoking post here, but there's also another
> > > comparison to be made. There are plenty of junior faculty (tenure line) who
> > > specialize in literature and who have also had good introductory training
> > > and experience in rhetoric and composition--in our own programs! They do
> > > not all evidence the incorrigibility of most senior faculty. I regret that
> > > we do not hire  more junior faculty with the expectation that they will
> > > teach a course or two of composition each year. Many of them expect and
> > > want to--and were trained to. They are often vitally interested in becoming
> > > great teachers at all levels.
> > >
> > > I'd like to imagine a slow, revolutionary process in which more junior
> > > faculty in literature were hired with the expectation that they would both
> > > teach and think writing, and I'd like to imagine these people participating
> > > actively in a writing program whose core was a large group of people
> > > trained in rhetoric and writing. I'd like to imagine--with Peter Elbow,
> > > perhaps--a deeply serious attempt to think of writing as a liberal art--the
> > > heart of a liberal education--rather than a skill that is simply
> > > preliminary to other work.  I'd like to imagine these junior faculty
> > > actively bringing their own liberal and specialized learning into contact
> > > with the teaching of writing, and producing a "reconfiguration" as a
> > > by-product of their intellectual vitality instead of as the pre-determined
> > > plan of an administrator. I'd like to imagine administrators actively
> > > developing such faculty, seeking out and creating incentives for them, and
> > > supporting THEIR efforts to reorganize undergraduate education and faculty
> > > career paths instead of deciding ahead of time just what that education and
> > > those paths should look like.
> > >
> > > I'd like to imagine a reconceptualization of the teaching of writing that
> > > would attract the intellectual energies of these younger faculty for their
> > > entire careers and so produce out of their honest thinking and teaching and
> > > actions the reconfiguration and change we are looking for.
> > >
> > >                                 --Jim Crosswhite
> > >
> >
>
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----------
> From: Janice McIntire <soeder@nevada.edu>
> But I think that's what's wrong with the way the system runs now...a
> parallel occured at an open house I went to for one of my children...the
> teacher informed parents that the class would read -Julius Caesar- even
> though she didn't like it either.  If that woman had kept this opinion to
> herself and taught the play with some enthusiasm, odds are that at least
> 2 or three, maybe more, students would have liked the play...we set
> ourselves up for failure when we attack a problem from that pearspective.
 
I can't help myself, I have to reply to this post in a tangential way.
 
When I was in ninth grade (35-plus years ago now),  busloads of ninth
graders were transported to a local theatre to see an old movie version of
Julius Caesar (which could have had famous actors, for all I know). Bear in
mind that this was before the age of videotape. We had no preparation for
the film, no historical or literary orientation whatsoever. We just sat in
this sea of uncomprehending adolescents, wondering what it was about,
waiting for it to be over. In spite of terrible pedagogy throughout high
school, I went on to get a B.A. and M.A. in literature because the words of
writers like Shakespeare, Pirandello, Coleridge, and Wordsworth captivated
me. Somehow, _in spite of the bad teaching_ (some of it at major
universities by Ph.D. specialists in their field), I learned to love the
language and put words together effectively in my own way.
 
Sometimes I think we, as teachers, take and give too much credit or blame.
 
Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
Dept. of Business & Industrial Management
Kettering University
1700 W. Third Ave.
Flint, MI 48504
(810)762-7988
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Jim clearly has a fine imagination.
But I was just wondering:
In most research I institutions, isn't the class load either 2/2 and even 2/1?
Isn't there a fair amount of pressure to publish and doesn't time spent on teaching
comp take away from junior faculty's ability to focus clearly on their areas of
interest?  Or is there always room for them to teach one or two writing classes a
year (not necessarily firstyear) without doing any kind of harm to their careers?
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Jan,
The "serious" teaching of composition means that one spends a fair
amount of time reading and reflecting on the scholarship in rhetoric and
composition on an ongoing basis.  I assume that you feel the same way.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Janice McIntire [SMTP:soeder@NEVADA.EDU]
> Sent: Thursday, June 18, 1998 9:47 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Change and Reconfiguration
>
> Jim:
>         As one who hopes soon to be junior faculty, I'd like to
> respond to
> your post.  My area of specialty is nineteenth century American
> literature, but most of my teaching experience is in fy comp.  I
> cannot
> imagine never teaching comp again...simply because I would like to
> spend
> my time researching Mark Twain does not mean that I take teaching
> composition less seriously than someone who has decided to specialize
> in
> it.  I find that the comp classes I have taught are often more
> fun...and
> the students reward my efforts every time they begin to think and
> write
> critically.  Those who don't keep up with the fy students are missing
> out
> on a big chunk of education.  I would prefer to have a position that
> combines all of my interests...just because I read Amer. lit. does not
> mean that I can't teach writing well.  If universities implement what
> you
> propose, many of us will be happy to oblige..
>         My two cents,
>         Jan McIntire-Strasburg
>         UNLV
>
> On Thu, 18 Jun 1998, Jim Crosswhite wrote:
>
> > >What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught
> by a cadre
> > >of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and
> dedicated to
> > >teaching it well and to studying what that means?
> >
> > David is right in his thought-provoking post here, but there's also
> another
> > comparison to be made. There are plenty of junior faculty (tenure
> line) who
> > specialize in literature and who have also had good introductory
> training
> > and experience in rhetoric and composition--in our own programs!
> They do
> > not all evidence the incorrigibility of most senior faculty. I
> regret that
> > we do not hire  more junior faculty with the expectation that they
> will
> > teach a course or two of composition each year. Many of them expect
> and
> > want to--and were trained to. They are often vitally interested in
> becoming
> > great teachers at all levels.
> >
> > I'd like to imagine a slow, revolutionary process in which more
> junior
> > faculty in literature were hired with the expectation that they
> would both
> > teach and think writing, and I'd like to imagine these people
> participating
> > actively in a writing program whose core was a large group of people
> > trained in rhetoric and writing. I'd like to imagine--with Peter
> Elbow,
> > perhaps--a deeply serious attempt to think of writing as a liberal
> art--the
> > heart of a liberal education--rather than a skill that is simply
> > preliminary to other work.  I'd like to imagine these junior faculty
> > actively bringing their own liberal and specialized learning into
> contact
> > with the teaching of writing, and producing a "reconfiguration" as a
> > by-product of their intellectual vitality instead of as the
> pre-determined
> > plan of an administrator. I'd like to imagine administrators
> actively
> > developing such faculty, seeking out and creating incentives for
> them, and
> > supporting THEIR efforts to reorganize undergraduate education and
> faculty
> > career paths instead of deciding ahead of time just what that
> education and
> > those paths should look like.
> >
> > I'd like to imagine a reconceptualization of the teaching of writing
> that
> > would attract the intellectual energies of these younger faculty for
> their
> > entire careers and so produce out of their honest thinking and
> teaching and
> > actions the reconfiguration and change we are looking for.
> >
> >                                 --Jim Crosswhite
> >
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Bill wrote:
Rhetorically, we can begin by defining "remediation" as "backing up to do
something simpler that should have been learned before coming to college."
Thus, FY Composition, since it addresses college-level writing, is not
remedial.  Courses that *prepare* students for FY Composition, though, are
regarded as remedial.  Once we get the definition in place, there are at
least two existing measures that help solve the problem:
One of the things we can do is stop teaching Basic Writing, but continue to
teach basic writers.  ASU's Stretch courses are one good model for doing
away with "Remedial English" but continuing to support learners who need
more time to accomplish the common goals of College English (however we
name it).  In other words, one positive step is to stop asking basic
writers to back up and do something simpler (i.e., something lower than
college level); instead, we can give them the time and support they need to
accomplish the same goals as everyone else.
-------------
I absolutely agree.  When I was writing the "case" (to the
discipline/department/curriculum committee for introducing a new, "non bw"
writing course for these writers (whatever we want to call them), I argued
that writing can't be seen in the same way as a discipline like math or
chemistry (two courses that have "remedial" courses attached to them at
UM-D). That is, I said that:
 
>there is no "set" amount of information that, once mastered, forms a
foundation from which to proceed.  Instead, becoming a fluent academic
writer requires that students can participate, through writing, in an
ongoing academic "conversation" about ideas within disciplinary contexts.<
 
So if we help others understand composition as as much a cultural practice
as anything else, and concerns that some people have (like surface errors)
as one part of this larger cultural configuration, it becomes more possible
to define writers in the way that Bill has proposed above, and to support
them in some of the terrific ways that people like Bill and Greg have
described on the list.
 
BTW, regarding other solutions, my colleague Marcy Bauman has come up with
a terrific new "pair" of classes for students in our UAW-Ford University
program - these are classes taken by workers in Ford plants in Michigan,
Kentucky, and (next year) Kansas... about eight or so plants, I believe.
(The classes are on-line, of course).  Marcy is having "bwers" and "regular
writers" (a shorthand designation) work on similar tasks, but at different
paces... the bwers will write fewer full papers than the other students and
will thus work on the papers more slowly.  At the same time, though,
students in both classes will use one another's writing in their writing
(because it's on a common web space), participate in common discussions,
etc.  Another conceptualization of this work... (we might call it a
"shrunk" course, after the Stretch model, eh?)
-Linda
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I forgot to address this in my last message.  Gail wrote:
BW courses are defined as remedial. . . Remedial is defined as drill and
kill. . .Drill and kill is defined as just the sort of thing to give
low-status teachers. . .low-status teachers are defined as those who teach
BW courses. . .BW courses are defined as remedial. As rhetoricians we all
know that the party that defines the terms of the argument usually wins. I
think we have a decidedly rhetorical problem here. What are we going to do
about it?
-------------------
I also absolutely agree that we need to deal with the rhetorical problem.
As I said before, I despise the label of "remedial" writing/writer attached
to bwers.  Yet, I know people who resort to the label of "remedial" writing
because they don't understand the connotations that go along with it for
some, and they don't have a better alternative to it.  One of the things we
need to do, therefore, is enter into a more public (e.g., not just inside
the "walls" of academe, etc.) discussion of what "remedial" has come to
mean (what it has come to connote, signify, whatever, if we want to use
those groovy academic terms), and suggest some alternatives that better
reflect what we'd like it to be.  That's another thing I think we need to
do.  Susanmarie Harrington and I have just finished an article that
involves a lot of the things we're talking about here, and one of the
things that we say there is that the perceptions of bwers circulating in
the public sphere (outside the university, again) are having some profound
effects on public policy, like the CUNY decision.
 
What to do?  I sat through one of those awful "students can't write and
it's your ["your" being people who teach composition, not just me
personally] discussions recently.  About ten minutes after arriving at the
meeting, I decided it was time to shift the terms of the discussion, so
that it was about the _real_ writing issues that those of us who have even
dabbled in composition research in the last thirty years understand well.
(The complain-ee in this situation was not among that group.)  We need to
start doing the same thing, I think - begin shifting the terms of the
discussion (or, as Donald Schon might put it, set a different problem) so
that it reflects our understanding of these issues, as well.  Easy to say,
of course, but still...
-Linda
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>Jim clearly has a fine imagination.
>But I was just wondering:
>In most research I institutions, isn't the class load either 2/2 and even 2/1?
>Isn't there a fair amount of pressure to publish and doesn't time spent on
>teaching
>comp take away from junior faculty's ability to focus clearly on their
>areas of
>interest?  Or is there always room for them to teach one or two writing
>classes a
>year (not necessarily firstyear) without doing any kind of harm to their
>careers?
>Irv
 
Irv clarifies an important fact. If assistant profs at research
universities teach composition, then they are focusing less clearly on
their areas of specialization--if we think of "clearly" and "areas" the way
we have been recently. Since Irv has, I think, praised my imagination, let
me imagine further that the change and reconfiguration of which we are
thinking might mean that, say, a renaissance specialist will be not only
someone who knows renaissance "literature" but also someone who knows
something about renaissance rhetoric and pedagogy. And I imagine that a
renaissance specialist will be not only an antiquarian but also someone
who--as a teacher and thinker of writing--will think in such a way that
renaissance thinking about rhetoric and pedagogy is brought into vital
contact with current thinking about rhetoric and pedagogy.
 
I imagine that the reconceptualization of writing as a liberal art will
mean the resurgence of an interest in rhetoric and writing and teaching in
all historical periods and "areas." And I imagine that being a "specialist"
will mean that one's training includes the cultivation of an ability to
bring one's specialized knowledge into contact with contemporary
concerns--especially educational ones. This is not far-fetched--if we, in
our own training programs, can capture the intellectual imaginations of
young period people.
 
                                --Jim Crosswhite
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WPAers,
This message contains the next installment of the Outcomes Statement in its
current draft.  Last week, I posted the Introduction and the first section,
on "Rhetorical Knowledge."  In coming weeks, I'll post the last two
sections as well (see below).  Please make any comments, suggestions for
revision, observations about usefulness, etc, that you see fit.  This
discussion will help all of us prepare for a double session on this
Outcomes Statement at the WPA Conference in Tuscon next month.
 
Again, you can view the entire draft of the Outcomes Statement at the
following URL:
 
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/draft4.html
 
Thanks!
 
CCCC '98 WORKSHOP: OUTCOMES STATEMENT FOR FIRST-YEAR COMPOSITION [REVISED DRAFT]
 
Introduction
 
*See previous message*
 
Rhetorical Knowledge
 
*See previous message*
 
Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing
 
By the end of first year composition, students should
 
       use writing and reading for inquiry, learning, thinking,
                and communicating
       learn the steps necessary to carry out a writing assignment
                or task, including locating, evaluating, analyzing, and
synthesizing
                appropriate primary and secondary sources
       investigate, report, and document existing knowledge, as well as
                knowledge students develop themselves
       understand the relationships among language, knowledge, culture,
                history, and politics, and how different forms of language enter
                into these these relationships in different ways
 
Faculty can build on this preparation by helping students learn
 
       the uses of writing as a thinking method as well
                as a communicative performance
       the interactions among critical thinking, critical
                reading, language, and writing
       the relationships among language, knowledge, culture,
                history, and politics in particular disciplines and cultures
 
Processes
 
*Coming soon*
 
 
Knowledge of Conventions
 
*Coming Soon*
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Duane:
        I do feel that this is necessary.  Much of the shcolarship in the
area is conflicting, though, and I find that I need to keep several
pedagogies in mind simultaneously in any given writing class. Peter
Elbow's views in -Writing is Power- (hope I haven't misquoted his title
here) apply for some situations (I particularly like his
explanation/justification for peer response; in other kinds of writing
situations I prefer to use Friere's -Pedagogy of the Oppressed-.  I find
the students so diverse that their rationales for good writing must also
logically be diverse.   One of the reasons that I have not contributed my
own views to the scholarly discussion of rhetoric is that I am still
trying to absorb and synthesize what is already out there.
        Jan
 
On Fri, 19 Jun 1998, Duane Roen wrote:
 
> Jan,
> The "serious" teaching of composition means that one spends a fair
> amount of time reading and reflecting on the scholarship in rhetoric and
> composition on an ongoing basis.  I assume that you feel the same way.
> Best,
> Duane
>
> > -----Original Message-----
> > From: Janice McIntire [SMTP:soeder@NEVADA.EDU]
> > Sent: Thursday, June 18, 1998 9:47 PM
> > To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> > Subject:      Re: Change and Reconfiguration
> >
> > Jim:
> >         As one who hopes soon to be junior faculty, I'd like to
> > respond to
> > your post.  My area of specialty is nineteenth century American
> > literature, but most of my teaching experience is in fy comp.  I
> > cannot
> > imagine never teaching comp again...simply because I would like to
> > spend
> > my time researching Mark Twain does not mean that I take teaching
> > composition less seriously than someone who has decided to specialize
> > in
> > it.  I find that the comp classes I have taught are often more
> > fun...and
> > the students reward my efforts every time they begin to think and
> > write
> > critically.  Those who don't keep up with the fy students are missing
> > out
> > on a big chunk of education.  I would prefer to have a position that
> > combines all of my interests...just because I read Amer. lit. does not
> > mean that I can't teach writing well.  If universities implement what
> > you
> > propose, many of us will be happy to oblige..
> >         My two cents,
> >         Jan McIntire-Strasburg
> >         UNLV
> >
> > On Thu, 18 Jun 1998, Jim Crosswhite wrote:
> >
> > > >What kind of composition program would you have if it were taught
> > by a cadre
> > > >of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and
> > dedicated to
> > > >teaching it well and to studying what that means?
> > >
> > > David is right in his thought-provoking post here, but there's also
> > another
> > > comparison to be made. There are plenty of junior faculty (tenure
> > line) who
> > > specialize in literature and who have also had good introductory
> > training
> > > and experience in rhetoric and composition--in our own programs!
> > They do
> > > not all evidence the incorrigibility of most senior faculty. I
> > regret that
> > > we do not hire  more junior faculty with the expectation that they
> > will
> > > teach a course or two of composition each year. Many of them expect
> > and
> > > want to--and were trained to. They are often vitally interested in
> > becoming
> > > great teachers at all levels.
> > >
> > > I'd like to imagine a slow, revolutionary process in which more
> > junior
> > > faculty in literature were hired with the expectation that they
> > would both
> > > teach and think writing, and I'd like to imagine these people
> > participating
> > > actively in a writing program whose core was a large group of people
> > > trained in rhetoric and writing. I'd like to imagine--with Peter
> > Elbow,
> > > perhaps--a deeply serious attempt to think of writing as a liberal
> > art--the
> > > heart of a liberal education--rather than a skill that is simply
> > > preliminary to other work.  I'd like to imagine these junior faculty
> > > actively bringing their own liberal and specialized learning into
> > contact
> > > with the teaching of writing, and producing a "reconfiguration" as a
> > > by-product of their intellectual vitality instead of as the
> > pre-determined
> > > plan of an administrator. I'd like to imagine administrators
> > actively
> > > developing such faculty, seeking out and creating incentives for
> > them, and
> > > supporting THEIR efforts to reorganize undergraduate education and
> > faculty
> > > career paths instead of deciding ahead of time just what that
> > education and
> > > those paths should look like.
> > >
> > > I'd like to imagine a reconceptualization of the teaching of writing
> > that
> > > would attract the intellectual energies of these younger faculty for
> > their
> > > entire careers and so produce out of their honest thinking and
> > teaching and
> > > actions the reconfiguration and change we are looking for.
> > >
> > >                                 --Jim Crosswhite
> > >
>
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I have found the discussion of Full time instructors very intersting, especially as I watched it progress into a larger political discussion of conditions at R1 schools.
 
One comment that was made last week that I want to address:
 
David S. asked, essentially, if [our position] looks like a tenure line position and smells like one, why isn't it?
 
I've asked my chair, dean, and president, and have not recieved any answer at all.  I did overhear the chair talking to one of the other members of the department this past weekend and he mentioned to her that this position wouldn't "affect" her in any way.  When she and I were talking later, she seemed to think that the chair was worried about upsetting our delicate balance of literature to composition tenure lines (currently 8:1).  As cynical as I am, I couldn't have believed that this was the reason, but in talking with our president Saturday afternoon (we're a really small school...) he mentioned that he was surprised that the chair didn't ask for a tenure line.
 
He's mentioned in the past his fear that our new major in writing/rhetoric would take students away from literature, and has backed off of his promise to ask for a second tenure line for technical writing in favor of a person to do African-American lit....
 
Am I paranoid?  I hope so, but it seems as if some funky stuff is going down....
 
Have a nice week;
 
Selah;
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"The three major problems with our society today are crime, violence, and nudity."
--  Line from a student placment essay.
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Jan,
Elbow and Freire offer interesting perspectives.  These days it is hard
to keep up in rhetoric and composition because the books and articles
are appearing at an amazing pace.  Enjoy the reading.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Janice McIntire [SMTP:soeder@NEVADA.EDU]
> Sent: Saturday, June 20, 1998 9:57 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: Change and Reconfiguration
>
> Duane:
>         I do feel that this is necessary.  Much of the shcolarship in
> the
> area is conflicting, though, and I find that I need to keep several
> pedagogies in mind simultaneously in any given writing class. Peter
> Elbow's views in -Writing is Power- (hope I haven't misquoted his
> title
> here) apply for some situations (I particularly like his
> explanation/justification for peer response; in other kinds of writing
> situations I prefer to use Friere's -Pedagogy of the Oppressed-.  I
> find
> the students so diverse that their rationales for good writing must
> also
> logically be diverse.   One of the reasons that I have not contributed
> my
> own views to the scholarly discussion of rhetoric is that I am still
> trying to absorb and synthesize what is already out there.
>         Jan
>
> On Fri, 19 Jun 1998, Duane Roen wrote:
>
> > Jan,
> > The "serious" teaching of composition means that one spends a fair
> > amount of time reading and reflecting on the scholarship in rhetoric
> and
> > composition on an ongoing basis.  I assume that you feel the same
> way.
> > Best,
> > Duane
> >
> > > -----Original Message-----
> > > From: Janice McIntire [SMTP:soeder@NEVADA.EDU]
> > > Sent: Thursday, June 18, 1998 9:47 PM
> > > To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> > > Subject:      Re: Change and Reconfiguration
> > >
> > > Jim:
> > >         As one who hopes soon to be junior faculty, I'd like to
> > > respond to
> > > your post.  My area of specialty is nineteenth century American
> > > literature, but most of my teaching experience is in fy comp.  I
> > > cannot
> > > imagine never teaching comp again...simply because I would like to
> > > spend
> > > my time researching Mark Twain does not mean that I take teaching
> > > composition less seriously than someone who has decided to
> specialize
> > > in
> > > it.  I find that the comp classes I have taught are often more
> > > fun...and
> > > the students reward my efforts every time they begin to think and
> > > write
> > > critically.  Those who don't keep up with the fy students are
> missing
> > > out
> > > on a big chunk of education.  I would prefer to have a position
> that
> > > combines all of my interests...just because I read Amer. lit. does
> not
> > > mean that I can't teach writing well.  If universities implement
> what
> > > you
> > > propose, many of us will be happy to oblige..
> > >         My two cents,
> > >         Jan McIntire-Strasburg
> > >         UNLV
> > >
> > > On Thu, 18 Jun 1998, Jim Crosswhite wrote:
> > >
> > > > >What kind of composition program would you have if it were
> taught
> > > by a cadre
> > > > >of tenure-line faculty trained in rhetoric and composition and
> > > dedicated to
> > > > >teaching it well and to studying what that means?
> > > >
> > > > David is right in his thought-provoking post here, but there's
> also
> > > another
> > > > comparison to be made. There are plenty of junior faculty
> (tenure
> > > line) who
> > > > specialize in literature and who have also had good introductory
> > > training
> > > > and experience in rhetoric and composition--in our own programs!
> > > They do
> > > > not all evidence the incorrigibility of most senior faculty. I
> > > regret that
> > > > we do not hire  more junior faculty with the expectation that
> they
> > > will
> > > > teach a course or two of composition each year. Many of them
> expect
> > > and
> > > > want to--and were trained to. They are often vitally interested
> in
> > > becoming
> > > > great teachers at all levels.
> > > >
> > > > I'd like to imagine a slow, revolutionary process in which more
> > > junior
> > > > faculty in literature were hired with the expectation that they
> > > would both
> > > > teach and think writing, and I'd like to imagine these people
> > > participating
> > > > actively in a writing program whose core was a large group of
> people
> > > > trained in rhetoric and writing. I'd like to imagine--with Peter
> > > Elbow,
> > > > perhaps--a deeply serious attempt to think of writing as a
> liberal
> > > art--the
> > > > heart of a liberal education--rather than a skill that is simply
> > > > preliminary to other work.  I'd like to imagine these junior
> faculty
> > > > actively bringing their own liberal and specialized learning
> into
> > > contact
> > > > with the teaching of writing, and producing a "reconfiguration"
> as a
> > > > by-product of their intellectual vitality instead of as the
> > > pre-determined
> > > > plan of an administrator. I'd like to imagine administrators
> > > actively
> > > > developing such faculty, seeking out and creating incentives for
> > > them, and
> > > > supporting THEIR efforts to reorganize undergraduate education
> and
> > > faculty
> > > > career paths instead of deciding ahead of time just what that
> > > education and
> > > > those paths should look like.
> > > >
> > > > I'd like to imagine a reconceptualization of the teaching of
> writing
> > > that
> > > > would attract the intellectual energies of these younger faculty
> for
> > > their
> > > > entire careers and so produce out of their honest thinking and
> > > teaching and
> > > > actions the reconfiguration and change we are looking for.
> > > >
> > > >                                 --Jim Crosswhite
> > > >
> >
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In message <Pine.PCW.3.93.980618093122.4303B-100000@calabrese.engl.unr.edu>
Writing Program Administration writes:
> Aikido and breathing on the WPA list?  I love it. Please develop the
> analogy, by all means. Onegai shimasu
 
 
========
A dangerous request: a subject nearer and dearer to my heart.
 
For the non-Aikidoka on the list: Aikido is a Japanese Martial Art that
emphasizes flow, harmony, etc.
 
One thing that always amazing me about my Aikido training (as it did in my Tai
Chi)--and that I am currently thinking about relative to my College teaching--is
that it recursively builds on previous levels (not a new idea to composition
professors).
 
Even at advanced levels of training, one always returns to previous techniques,
especially the beginning, the breathing. Finally, it seems to me, the best
Aikidoka are the ones who learned their breathing lessons well because breathing
is not simply a means to teacher-level proficiency but is, in fact, an end in
itself. The breathing helps one perform "advanced" techniques, and the advanced
techniques are entirely dependent on the breathing: they each are part of a
seamless whole.
 
To stretch the analogy terribly, it seems to me that one does not learn to
compose in order to get on to other skills (and I would include reading
literature, or doing sociology, or whatever, as skills), but one learns to
compose because composition is one skill among a bunch of skills that constitute
what we think of as an "educated" person (and of course, ideally, it helps one
with the other skills, just as the other skills help one to compose better).
 
I am not at all convinced that most English Depts. view what they do as a
seamless whole of "Language Arts." If they did, it seems to me, we wouldn't
witness a "Comp./Lit. Divide." Nor, for that matter, would oral composition be
as marginalized as it is in the post-secondary academy.
 
Jim Crosswhite, not surprisingly, is expressing it better than I can when he
imagines  lit. period specialists truly becoming period specialists in the full
sense of the "language arts." What a thought.
 
Sanctimoniously yours,
 
Brad Stull
 
 
 
               _______________________________________________
 
 
                                Rivier College
               A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
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Our dean is giving serious consideration, with support from other chairs
in the College, to doing away with the FY writing requirement and making
the course an elective.  She sees this as a relatively easy solution to
the large budget deficit the College must actively address by Sept. 1.
 
The dean and some chairs look at the large expenditure for part-time
faculty--adjuncts and TAs--in the English dept. for the FY course.  No one
wants to cut programs or depts. that affect tenure-line faculty to make up
the deficit.  Part-timers are another story:   we can do without the large
contingent of non-tenure-line instructors in the English dept. simply by
eliminating the course they staff.
 
I'll be attending College meetings with or in the place of our dept. chair
this summer to discuss these issues.  It would help me a great deal at
this point if someone on the list could send me certain information:
 
1-What percentage of public and private colleges and universities in the
U.S. require a first-year composition course?
2-Of these, what percent require more than one-semester or quarter of
composition?
 
Thanks so much for your help.
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When I think of how many adjuncts we can hire for the price of one full time
accountancy professor, I wonder why administrators keep ogling the FYC program
as a place to cut. Well, I don't really wonder. Ever try to get rid of a
tenured accountancy professor? Pat, I would recommend that you talkwith Bob
Schwegler at URI about the economics of FYC. There may be good reasons to
eliminate the FYC requirement, but saving money is not a good one. This is one
of those cases where the WPA needs to have a clear understanding of the
university budget and the ways in which the budget is built. At ASU, FYC is a
break-even operation, possibly even a profit center, at an institution that
subsidizes AZ students at a rate of four parts subsidy to one part tuition.
And it produces more student credit hours than about half of our colleges. And
growth in credit hours produces increases in that state allocation according
to a formula that is sometimes respected. Eliminating the FYC requirement does
not necessarily reduce total credit hours (unless they also reduce the hours
required for graduation), but it does divert students to take additional
credit hours in more costly programs (all programs are generally more costly
than FYC). If the students spread themselves out across the whole curriculum,
the diverted FYC students would have little impact. In fact, a substantial %
ofevery institution's credit hours are produce by 30-40 courses--especially if
you consider only lower division credit hours. You will have to offer more
sections of these courses to accommodate the diverted students. There are much
better and much more academically sound ways of cutting budgets than whacking
easily whacked programs--especially if shrinking budgets look like the wave of
the future.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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%I asked a similar question  a bit ago, and received 14 responses.
 
12 (85.7%) require 2 courses.
 
1 (.7%) requires 3 courses
 
1 (.7%) requires a 2 course frosh. seminar, which is writing-intensive
 
 
The responses, I would guess, are on the list archive (see May 26-28).
 
Brad Stull
 
               _______________________________________________
 
 
                                Rivier College
               A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
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Thanks, David, for that analysis.  One of the clearest I've seen--ever.  And
exactly what I have wanted to read.  it would be nice to see something like this
graphed so that one could draw visual comparisons and see at a glance how this
works.
irv
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> When I think of how many adjuncts we can hire for the price of one full time
> accountancy professor, I wonder why administrators keep ogling the FYC program
> as a place to cut. Well, I don't really wonder. Ever try to get rid of a
> tenured accountancy professor? Pat, I would recommend that you talkwith Bob
> Schwegler at URI about the economics of FYC. There may be good reasons to
> eliminate the FYC requirement, but saving money is not a good one. This is one
> of those cases where the WPA needs to have a clear understanding of the
> university budget and the ways in which the budget is built. At ASU, FYC is a
> break-even operation, possibly even a profit center, at an institution that
> subsidizes AZ students at a rate of four parts subsidy to one part tuition.
> And it produces more student credit hours than about half of our colleges. And
> growth in credit hours produces increases in that state allocation according
> to a formula that is sometimes respected. Eliminating the FYC requirement does
> not necessarily reduce total credit hours (unless they also reduce the hours
> required for graduation), but it does divert students to take additional
> credit hours in more costly programs (all programs are generally more costly
> than FYC). If the students spread themselves out across the whole curriculum,
> the diverted FYC students would have little impact. In fact, a substantial %
> ofevery institution's credit hours are produce by 30-40 courses--especially if
> you consider only lower division credit hours. You will have to offer more
> sections of these courses to accommodate the diverted students. There are much
> better and much more academically sound ways of cutting budgets than whacking
> easily whacked programs--especially if shrinking budgets look like the wave of
> the future.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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It looks like Brother has beat us and Toshiba to it.  There are two new
Brother word processors out at $499 and $699 resp. that WILL allow PC
files to transfer, maybe Macs too, I forget.  Standard floppies and a core
program that is probably like Microsoft Works, modem optional>? I don't
know that either.  I'm getting forgetful, I guess.
 
I don't think there is much of a point where "nothing" is better than
what's available in this respect.  Use in the library being an advantage I
think everyone would treasure.  But, perhaps these can't read a scan,
so....
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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        Bill Condon asked about other solutions to the "problem" of basic
writers.  Here at John Jay, we have been trying a condensed and intensive
version of Greg Glau's stretch fy comp.  In these "Intensive Writing Eng.
101" sections, students meet 4 times a week alternating between two
instructors who have worked together beforehand on a common syllabus and who
share not only the teaching but also the conferencing, the commenting on
papers, and the final grading.  The students who pass these Intensive
Writing sections earn the 3 credits of Eng. 101 and also "skip" a semester
that they would have had to spend in a basic writing course.  Students love
both of these benefits, and despite the hard work they must do in these
sections, heartily approve of them.  We have been pleased with the results
so far.
 
        However--and that's a big however--our promising effort may be
doomed by the new ruling of our board of higher ed, banishing basic writers
from the senior colleges until they have learned how to write more
competently someplace else. What this someplace else might be is unclear:
our already overcrowded community colleges?  private, for-profit institutes,
or private colleges that our students cannot afford?  The future for open
admissions--and for many basic writers here in NYC--seems bleak right now.
 
Pat Licklider
John Jay College--CUNY
 
 
 
 
At 11:55 AM 6/18/98 +0100, you wrote:
>>BW courses are defined as remedial. . . Remedial is defined as drill and
>>kill. . .Drill and kill is defined as just the sort of thing to give
>>low-status teachers. . .low-status teachers are defined as those who teach
>>BW courses. . .BW courses are defined as remedial. As rhetoricians we all
>>know that the party that defines the terms of the argument usually wins. I
>>think we have a decidedly rhetorical problem here. What are we going to do
>>about it? Gail
>
>Rhetorically, we can begin by defining "remediation" as "backing up to do
>something simpler that should have been learned before coming to college."
>Thus, FY Composition, since it addresses college-level writing, is not
>remedial.  Courses that *prepare* students for FY Composition, though, are
>regarded as remedial.  Once we get the definition in place, there are at
>least two existing measures that help solve the problem:
>
>One of the things we can do is stop teaching Basic Writing, but continue to
>teach basic writers.  ASU's Stretch courses are one good model for doing
>away with "Remedial English" but continuing to support learners who need
>more time to accomplish the common goals of College English (however we
>name it).  In other words, one positive step is to stop asking basic
>writers to back up and do something simpler (i.e., something lower than
>college level); instead, we can give them the time and support they need to
>accomplish the same goals as everyone else.
>
>A second measure is to look at the way we support basic writers.  We've
>found that attaching a one-credit small-group tutorial to the regular FY
>Composition class addresses most (90% here) students' needs.  They don't
>have to take two semesters to complete a one-semester requirement, and
>since the tutorial attaches to the regular course, it is not perceived as
>remedial.
>
>What are some other solutions?
>Bill
>
>Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
>WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
>Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
>FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
>
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Pat,
 
Good to hear your voice on the list.  Like John Jay, Quinnipiac moved to
the Intensive (jumbo) model in 1991 (described in full in JBW Fall
1995). I was inspired by the Illinois model, lucky enough to have a
supportive chair and dean, and continue to be pleased with the results.
Our students, too, appreciate the opportunity to receive academic
support in a non skill/drill manner while earning college credit.  As a
private college, we are not at risk for elimination of FY comp, and our
level of students preparedness is typically high enough that our 5 hour
per week Intensive sections of 101 serve most developmental students who
succeed in EN 102.  One of the key factors to this model is class size,
which we have been able to maintain at 16.
 
 
Mary
 
PATRICIA LICKLIDER wrote:
>
>         Bill Condon asked about other solutions to the "problem" of basic
> writers.  Here at John Jay, we have been trying a condensed and intensive
> version of Greg Glau's stretch fy comp.  In these "Intensive Writing Eng.
> 101" sections, students meet 4 times a week alternating between two
> instructors who have worked together beforehand on a common syllabus and who
> share not only the teaching but also the conferencing, the commenting on
> papers, and the final grading.  The students who pass these Intensive
> Writing sections earn the 3 credits of Eng. 101 and also "skip" a semester
> that they would have had to spend in a basic writing course.  Students love
> both of these benefits, and despite the hard work they must do in these
> sections, heartily approve of them.  We have been pleased with the results
> so far.
>
>
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Date:         Wed, 24 Jun 1998 11:04:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Edwards <edwardst@SPARROW.CSC.VSC.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Intensive Courses
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Hello to the list!
 
I am a member of a faculty committee which is designing a college writing
proficiency requirement. We are examing timed exams as well as portfolios, and
wish to link the assessment process to the college's writing intensive courses
(which have yet to be defined).
 
I would appreciate learning how other campuses define a "writing intensive
course" and what triumphs and troubles have accompanied the process. Please
respond to me directly at edwardst@sparrow.csc.vsc.edu.
 
Thank you in advance for your help.
 
Tom Edwards
 
 
********************************************************************************
Thomas S. Edwards
Associate Academic Dean        Tel: 802/468-1243
Castleton State College              Fax: 802/468-5237
Castleton, Vermont 05735              http://www.csc.vsc.edu
 
edwardst@sparrow.csc.vsc.edu
********************************************************************************
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Date:         Wed, 24 Jun 1998 11:07:52 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael marx <mmarx@SCOTT.SKIDMORE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Intensive Courses
In-Reply-To:  <MailDrop1.2d4.980624110427@[155.42.41.87]>
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Tom,
     At Skidmore College (small, liberal arts) we have a large collection
of writing-intensive courses that students may elect to fulfill the
College's writing requirement.   The bulk of them are in our
interdisciplinary Liberal Studies Program, but we also have some in
individual departments such as history and mathematics.
 
     Here is the URL from our All-College Writing Board website that gives
information on guidelines for WI courses and teaching strategies:
 
http://www.skidmore.edu/academics/writingbrd/intense.htm
 
    The URL for the list of WI courses at Skidmore is
 
http://www.skidmore.edu/academics/writingbrd/wic.htm
 
 
     The biggest problem we've had with these courses over the past ten
years has been one of "quality control."   While the instructor has to
submit a rigor course proposal to our college curriculum committee (which
often consults the Writing Program), once the course is up and running, we
lose contact with it and how well the instructor is adhering to the
guidelines of WI courses.   Other obstacles we encounter from the English
Department (select members) is the belief that faculty outside of English
simply are not qualified to teach writing (an old WAC challenge) and it is
nearly impossible to balance teaching wriitng with teaching a subject content.
 
       I'd be happy to share more information and anecdotes with you.  Feel
free to contact me again.
 
     michael marx
 
 
 
 
At 11:04 AM 6/24/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Hello to the list!
>
>I am a member of a faculty committee which is designing a college writing
>proficiency requirement. We are examing timed exams as well as portfolios,
and
>wish to link the assessment process to the college's writing intensive
courses
>(which have yet to be defined).
>
>I would appreciate learning how other campuses define a "writing intensive
>course" and what triumphs and troubles have accompanied the process. Please
>respond to me directly at edwardst@sparrow.csc.vsc.edu.
>
>Thank you in advance for your help.
>
>Tom Edwards
>
>
>***************************************************************************
*****
>Thomas S. Edwards
>Associate Academic Dean        Tel: 802/468-1243
>Castleton State College              Fax: 802/468-5237
>Castleton, Vermont 05735              http://www.csc.vsc.edu
>
>edwardst@sparrow.csc.vsc.edu
>***************************************************************************
*****
>
>
 
 
 
************************************************
Michael Steven Marx
mmarx@skidmore.edu
(518) 580-5173
Director, The Expository Writing Program
Associate Chair, English Department
Skidmore College
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866-1632
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Date:         Wed, 24 Jun 1998 06:00:00 -DLST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Checkett <LCHECKETT@CHUCK.STCHAS.EDU>
Organization: St. Charles County Community Colleg
 
Hello,
 
I, too, am involved in putting together a WAC program at my
school...I would like to echo Tom Edwards' entreaty for info on how
intensive writing classes are defined...you can respond directly to
me at lcheckett@chuck.stchas.edu or just write the listserv...I read
it daily...p.s....any info on compensation for writing intensive
instructors would also be helpful.
 
Thanks in advance,
 
Larry Checkett
English Dept
St. Charles Community College
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Date:         Wed, 24 Jun 1998 10:51:23 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <lbeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Intensive Courses
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>Hello to the list!
>
>I am a member of a faculty committee which is designing a college writing
>proficiency requirement. We are examing timed exams as well as portfolios, and
>wish to link the assessment process to the college's writing intensive courses
>(which have yet to be defined).
>
>I would appreciate learning how other campuses define a "writing intensive
>course" and what triumphs and troubles have accompanied the process.
 
 
 
 
Tom, you might check the links on my WAC Page (see URL below)
 
 
 
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
(509) 359-6030
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Jun 1998 11:17:13 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Intensive Courses
In-Reply-To:  <MailDrop1.2d4.980624110427@[155.42.41.87]>
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Since we have had extensive discussion of this issue, it would be a
service to Tom and some others if someone would remind them and the rest
of us how to access previous discussions of topics on this list.  David?
                                                --Ed White
 
On Wed, 24 Jun 1998, Thomas Edwards wrote:
 
> Hello to the list!
>
> I am a member of a faculty committee which is designing a college writing
> proficiency requirement. We are examing timed exams as well as portfolios, and
> wish to link the assessment process to the college's writing intensive courses
> (which have yet to be defined).
>
> I would appreciate learning how other campuses define a "writing intensive
> course" and what triumphs and troubles have accompanied the process. Please
> respond to me directly at edwardst@sparrow.csc.vsc.edu.
>
> Thank you in advance for your help.
>
> Tom Edwards
>
>
> ********************************************************************************
> Thomas S. Edwards
> Associate Academic Dean        Tel: 802/468-1243
> Castleton State College              Fax: 802/468-5237
> Castleton, Vermont 05735              http://www.csc.vsc.edu
>
> edwardst@sparrow.csc.vsc.edu
> ********************************************************************************
>
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Date:         Wed, 24 Jun 1998 11:33:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         William A Pedersen <wap@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      more computer stuff.....
MIME-Version: 1.0
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One other bit of computer news:
 
There is a high probability that Windows NT will NOT recognize floppies
that have been formatted on either Windows 3.1 or Win 95.  If that
happens, as it is regularly happening at the Main Library here, you could
lose all data already on the floppy, or lose what you want to add to it.
The problem is unpredictable and intermittent, and Microsoft has NO CLUE
why, or how to fix it yet.  MS will probably treat it like a feature that
only provides another "opportunity" for cottage industry to crop up to
translate or solve for at least two years.  It also is predicted this
problem will show up in Win 98 if it hasn't already....
 
I have recently lost 488 citations from OVIDNET with no captured search
history. Gail Stygall will probably kill me......arghhh.
 
;(
 
 
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Jun 1998 16:37:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Writing Intensive Courses
X-cc:         edwardst@sparrow.csc.vsc.edu
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.980624111459.9111D-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
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     Let me add to Ed's post that the address of the archives is
<http://gcinfo.gc.maricopa.edu/~wpa/>.  Also, each subdirectory is
searchable by subject, so one need only type "writing intensive courses"
at the prompt.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 24 Jun 1998, Edward White wrote:
>
> Since we have had extensive discussion of this issue, it would be a
> service to Tom and some others if someone would remind them and the rest
> of us how to access previous discussions of topics on this list.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Wed, 24 Jun 1998, Thomas Edwards wrote:
> >
> > Hello to the list!
> >
> > I am a member of a faculty committee which is designing a college writing
> > proficiency requirement. We are examing timed exams as well as portfolios
> > and wish to link the assessment process to the college's writing
> > intensive courses (which have yet to be defined).
> >
> > I would appreciate learning how other campuses define a "writing
> > intensive course" and what triumphs and troubles have accompanied the
> > process.
> >
> > Thank you in advance for your help.
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Date:         Wed, 24 Jun 1998 14:05:53 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         AMY ULMER <AXULMER@PACCD.CC.CA.US>
Organization: Pasadena City College
Subject:      Job Opening
 
Pasadena City College in Pasadena, California, has an opening for a
Writing Center Coordinator, a 12-month, tenure-track position,
beginning August 17, 1998.
 
The Coordinator will help develop the center for the English and
Foreign Languages Division and coordinate its operation when it
opens in the spring of 1999. Prior to the opening of the center, the
position will include both classroom teaching and planning activities
for the center. Once the center opens, the person will work full time
as the coordinator.
 
For a complete job description, minimum qualifications, and
application, contact PCC Human Resources at (626)585-7257.  Final
date to file an application is July 17, 1998.
 
Amy Ulmer
Division Dean
English and Foreign Languages
Pasadena City College
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Jun 1998 19:21:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: more computer stuff.....
X-To:         William A Pedersen <wap@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.96.980624112550.74710C-100000@nevis.u.arizona.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Bill,
     For the sake of clarity, one _can_ move disks back and forth between
Windows 95 and Windows 3.1.  Every day I move data disks from my office
P133 (with Win95) to my home 486SX2 (with Win3.1).  The disks love it and
the data shows no signs of corruption.  A few people here do have office
NT and also have computer antiques at home, but no one has yet documented
the problem you speak of. Could wear on your library's disk-drive heads be
a corroborating factor?
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 24 Jun 1998, William A Pedersen wrote:
>
> There is a high probability that Windows NT will NOT recognize floppies
> that have been formatted on either Windows 3.1 or Win 95.  If that
> happens, as it is regularly happening at the Main Library here, you
> could lose all data already on the floppy, or lose what you want to add
> to it.  The problem is unpredictable and intermittent, and Microsoft has
> NO CLUE why, or how to fix it yet.  MS will probably treat it like a
> feature that only provides another "opportunity" for cottage industry to
> crop up to translate or solve for at least two years.  It also is
> predicted this problem will show up in Win 98 if it hasn't already....
>
> I have recently lost 488 citations from OVIDNET with no captured search
> history. Gail Stygall will probably kill me......arghhh.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Jun 1998 20:27:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Albee <albee@REVEALED.NET>
Subject:      Books & Book Reviews on the Web, Wednesday, June 26, 1998
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Hi WPA-L Listmembers,
        Please take a look at my 75th Page at Needle in a CyberStack on
"Books & Book Reviews on the Web" at
http://home.revealed.net/albee/pages/Books.html .  This should be a handy
tool for readers who are trying to familiarize themselves with reading
material and also in helping to choose material to share with others,
especially students who may be reluctant readers or writers.   Researchers
and scholars should find some useful starting points there, also.
 
        Suggestions for sites which should be included are appreciated!
 
        Also, if possible, please let me know what you think of my
info/tool pages: Needle in a CyberStack
 
 at http://home.revealed.net/albee/
 
        There are currently 75 interlinked pages including Books & Book
Reviews, 24 alphabetized Business and Career Tools Pages, the Best of
Curriculum, 24 alphabetized Medical and Scholarly Research Pages,
Reference, Law & Justice, Cybrarians' Favorites, Intelligence & Security,
Law Enforcement, Exploring, What's Cool, Fun, News Sources, etc.
 
        I've tried to keep it simple, powerful, quick-loading (Table
Format), and useful - with links to all the best Search and Info Tools in
the world.  Comments and suggestions are much appreciated.  If you know of
a link that should be there please tell me!.
 
        My hope is that this will become a frequent and useful tool for
your research, study, learning and teaching.  However, your staff and
students should find it to be useful too. I also participate in several
webrings (at the bottom of my main page) which may be useful to you or your
family members:  The History Ring, The Research Webring, Homeschoolers,
Journalism and Research Resources Webring and the Homework Ring.
        If you like it, please pass it on as you see fit. Thanks!
 
John
 
John Albee mailto:albee@revealed.net
Teacher, Davenport Community Schools
Website: Needle in a CyberStack - the InfoFinder
         http://home.revealed.net/albee/
address: 736 Westerfield Road
         Davenport, Iowa 52806      phone: 319-386-2171
 
We are all Works In Progress...
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 10:07:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "McNenny, Gerri" <McNennyG@ZEUS.DT.UH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Books & Book Reviews on the Web, Wednesday, June 26, 1998
X-To:         John Albee <albee@REVEALED.NET>
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John,
 
Thanks for that web page.  Great list of resources.
 
Best,
Gerri McNenny
University of Houston-Downtown
McNenny@dt.uh.edu
 
 
        ----------
        From:  John Albee [SMTP:albee@REVEALED.NET]
        Sent:  Wednesday, June 24, 1998 6:27 PM
        To:  WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
        Subject:  Books & Book Reviews on the Web, Wednesday, June 26,
1998
 
        Hi WPA-L Listmembers,
                Please take a look at my 75th Page at Needle in a
CyberStack on
        "Books & Book Reviews on the Web" at
        http://home.revealed.net/albee/pages/Books.html .  This should
be a handy
        tool for readers who are trying to familiarize themselves with
reading
        material and also in helping to choose material to share with
others,
        especially students who may be reluctant readers or writers.
Researchers
        and scholars should find some useful starting points there,
also.
 
                Suggestions for sites which should be included are
appreciated!
 
                Also, if possible, please let me know what you think of
my
        info/tool pages: Needle in a CyberStack
 
         at http://home.revealed.net/albee/
 
                There are currently 75 interlinked pages including Books
& Book
        Reviews, 24 alphabetized Business and Career Tools Pages, the
Best of
        Curriculum, 24 alphabetized Medical and Scholarly Research
Pages,
        Reference, Law & Justice, Cybrarians' Favorites, Intelligence &
Security,
        Law Enforcement, Exploring, What's Cool, Fun, News Sources, etc.
 
                I've tried to keep it simple, powerful, quick-loading
(Table
        Format), and useful - with links to all the best Search and Info
Tools in
        the world.  Comments and suggestions are much appreciated.  If
you know of
        a link that should be there please tell me!.
 
                My hope is that this will become a frequent and useful
tool for
        your research, study, learning and teaching.  However, your
staff and
        students should find it to be useful too. I also participate in
several
        webrings (at the bottom of my main page) which may be useful to
you or your
        family members:  The History Ring, The Research Webring,
Homeschoolers,
        Journalism and Research Resources Webring and the Homework Ring.
                If you like it, please pass it on as you see fit.
Thanks!
 
        John
 
        John Albee mailto:albee@revealed.net
        Teacher, Davenport Community Schools
        Website: Needle in a CyberStack - the InfoFinder
                 http://home.revealed.net/albee/
        address: 736 Westerfield Road
                 Davenport, Iowa 52806      phone: 319-386-2171
 
        We are all Works In Progress...
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John M. Clark" <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Books & Book Reviews on the Web, Wednesday, June 26, 1998
In-Reply-To:  <AA93F2C884C7D111ABBA00805FFEAC982A1751@Zeus.DT.UH.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
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Glad you found it useful, Gerri.  Like most people with web pages, however,
every compliment creates an "aw, shucks" feeling for me.  There's so much
more I *could* do (and will do, if/when I have the time and a little help).
Feel free to look for updates and/or make suggestions of what you'd like to
see.  I'm gonna hold my instructors' feet to the fire this coming fall and
make them provide additional content for this resource, since it's _for_
teachers (and ultimately, for students).
 
                                                        Good luck this year,
 
                                                                John
 
>John,
>
>Thanks for that web page.  Great list of resources.
>
>Best,
>Gerri McNenny
>University of Houston-Downtown
>McNenny@dt.uh.edu
>
>
>        ----------
>        From:  John Albee [SMTP:albee@REVEALED.NET]
>        Sent:  Wednesday, June 24, 1998 6:27 PM
>        To:  WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
>        Subject:  Books & Book Reviews on the Web, Wednesday, June 26,
>1998
>
>        Hi WPA-L Listmembers,
>                Please take a look at my 75th Page at Needle in a
>CyberStack on
>        "Books & Book Reviews on the Web" at
>        http://home.revealed.net/albee/pages/Books.html .  This should
>be a handy
>        tool for readers who are trying to familiarize themselves with
>reading
>        material and also in helping to choose material to share with
>others,
>        especially students who may be reluctant readers or writers.
>Researchers
>        and scholars should find some useful starting points there,
>also.
>
>                Suggestions for sites which should be included are
>appreciated!
>
>                Also, if possible, please let me know what you think of
>my
>        info/tool pages: Needle in a CyberStack
>
>         at http://home.revealed.net/albee/
>
>                There are currently 75 interlinked pages including Books
>& Book
>        Reviews, 24 alphabetized Business and Career Tools Pages, the
>Best of
>        Curriculum, 24 alphabetized Medical and Scholarly Research
>Pages,
>        Reference, Law & Justice, Cybrarians' Favorites, Intelligence &
>Security,
>        Law Enforcement, Exploring, What's Cool, Fun, News Sources, etc.
>
>                I've tried to keep it simple, powerful, quick-loading
>(Table
>        Format), and useful - with links to all the best Search and Info
>Tools in
>        the world.  Comments and suggestions are much appreciated.  If
>you know of
>        a link that should be there please tell me!.
>
>                My hope is that this will become a frequent and useful
>tool for
>        your research, study, learning and teaching.  However, your
>staff and
>        students should find it to be useful too. I also participate in
>several
>        webrings (at the bottom of my main page) which may be useful to
>you or your
>        family members:  The History Ring, The Research Webring,
>Homeschoolers,
>        Journalism and Research Resources Webring and the Homework Ring.
>                If you like it, please pass it on as you see fit.
>Thanks!
>
>        John
>
>        John Albee mailto:albee@revealed.net
>        Teacher, Davenport Community Schools
>        Website: Needle in a CyberStack - the InfoFinder
>                 http://home.revealed.net/albee/
>        address: 736 Westerfield Road
>                 Davenport, Iowa 52806      phone: 319-386-2171
>
>        We are all Works In Progress...
 
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 10:05:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      WAC Clearinghouse
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
 
Check out the WAC Clearinghouse for lots of good information on WAC
programs:  www.colostate.edu/depts/wac/index.html
 
Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 12:38:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@HOME.COM>
Organization: University of Nebraska at Omaha
Subject:      Re: Books & Book Reviews on the Web, Wednesday, June 26, 1998
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Hey, John.
Thanks for the great resource here!  I browsed & immediately bookmarked.
Question:  i would dearly love some data on the statistics concerning the
relationship between class origin and teaching level (elementary, middle, high,
community college, and the various levels of colleges and universities).
Ideas?
Irv
 
John Albee wrote:
 
> Hi WPA-L Listmembers,
>         Please take a look at my 75th Page at Needle in a CyberStack on
> "Books & Book Reviews on the Web" at
> http://home.revealed.net/albee/pages/Books.html .  This should be a handy
> tool for readers who are trying to familiarize themselves with reading
> material and also in helping to choose material to share with others,
> especially students who may be reluctant readers or writers.   Researchers
> and scholars should find some useful starting points there, also.
>
>         Suggestions for sites which should be included are appreciated!
>
>         Also, if possible, please let me know what you think of my
> info/tool pages: Needle in a CyberStack
>
>  at http://home.revealed.net/albee/
>
>         There are currently 75 interlinked pages including Books & Book
> Reviews, 24 alphabetized Business and Career Tools Pages, the Best of
> Curriculum, 24 alphabetized Medical and Scholarly Research Pages,
> Reference, Law & Justice, Cybrarians' Favorites, Intelligence & Security,
> Law Enforcement, Exploring, What's Cool, Fun, News Sources, etc.
>
>         I've tried to keep it simple, powerful, quick-loading (Table
> Format), and useful - with links to all the best Search and Info Tools in
> the world.  Comments and suggestions are much appreciated.  If you know of
> a link that should be there please tell me!.
>
>         My hope is that this will become a frequent and useful tool for
> your research, study, learning and teaching.  However, your staff and
> students should find it to be useful too. I also participate in several
> webrings (at the bottom of my main page) which may be useful to you or your
> family members:  The History Ring, The Research Webring, Homeschoolers,
> Journalism and Research Resources Webring and the Homework Ring.
>         If you like it, please pass it on as you see fit. Thanks!
>
> John
>
> John Albee mailto:albee@revealed.net
> Teacher, Davenport Community Schools
> Website: Needle in a CyberStack - the InfoFinder
>          http://home.revealed.net/albee/
> address: 736 Westerfield Road
>          Davenport, Iowa 52806      phone: 319-386-2171
>
> We are all Works In Progress...
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 10:47:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes Statement, Part Three
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Colleagues,
This is the third part of the draft Outcomes Statement that will be up for
approval at this year's WPA Conference.  Please give us some feedback on
this section.
 
Again, you can view the entire draft of the Outcomes Statement at the
following URL:
 
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/draft4.html
 
Thanks!
 
CCCC '98 WORKSHOP: OUTCOMES STATEMENT FOR FIRST-YEAR COMPOSITION [REVISED DRAFT]
 
Introduction
 
<see earlier posting>
 
Rhetorical Knowledge
 
<see earlier posting>
 
Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing
 
<see earlier posting>
 
Processes
 
By the end of first year composition, students should
 
       be aware that it usually takes multiple drafts to create and
complete a successful text
       understand that writing is an on-going process that permits writers
to use later invention and re-thinking to improve all aspects of what
       they are writing
       develop strategies for generating, revising, editing, and
proof-reading texts, as appropriate within the development of a specific
text
       understand the collaborative and social aspects of writing processes
       learn to critique their own and others' writing
       learn to balance the advantages of relying on others with the
responsibility of doing their part
       use a variety of media, including particularly standard computerized
media, in ways that permit them to make their writing acceptable
       to a wide variety of readers
 
Faculty can build on this preparation by helping students learn
 
       to build final results in stages
       to review work-in-progress in collaborative peer groups for purposes
other than editing
       to save extensive editing for after invention and development work
has been done very completely
       to use the media, including especially computerized media, commonly
used to engage in communicative transactions in particular
       fields
 
Follow this link to an alternate version of the processes description
adding error analysis as a process feature
 
Knowledge of Conventions.
 
<coming soon to a listserv near you>
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 11:08:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes Statement
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Folks,
I have just posted the third installment of the draft Outcomes Statement,
which, as you know, grows out of a need for agreement about just what we
expect from students who have completed a first-year composition
requirement, however that requirement might be structured.
 
To date, comment has been notably absent.
 
The folks who've been working on this statement for a couple of years are
not hurt or anything, just concerned that the audience might be
procrastinating.  If the document seems fine--that is, if it really does
describe what your program does or what you'd like it to do--then that's
good.  Our work is almost done.  But if the document does not describe your
program's outcomes, or the outcomes you wish your program would pursue,
then we need to know about that before the WPA Conference begins (July
16!).
 
If you have comments, please look at the postings to date and make them.
Or look at the whole draft
(http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/draft4.html) and post some
feedback on that.
 
Thanks,
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 13:08:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elias N Wakoson <nyama@BOISDARC.TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Center Job (fwd)
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Thu, 25 Jun 1998 12:59:08 -0500
From: Mail Delivery Subsystem <MAILER-DAEMON@boisdarc.tamu-commerce.edu>
To: nyama@boisdarc.tamu-commerce.edu
Subject: Returned mail: Host unknown
 
  --- The transcript of the session follows ---
550 asuvm.asu.edu.tcp... 550 Host unknown
550 <WPA-L@ASUVM.ASU.EDU>... Host unknown
 
  --- The unsent message follows ---
Received: from localhost by boisdarc.tamu-commerce.edu (AIX 4.1/UCB 5.64/4.03)
          id AA25788; Thu, 25 Jun 1998 12:59:08 -0500
Date: Thu, 25 Jun 1998 12:59:08 -0500 (CDT)
From: Elias N Wakoson <nyama@boisdarc.tamu-commerce.edu>
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.ASU.EDU
Subject: Writing Center job
Message-Id: <Pine.A41.3.95q.980625125418.46366B-100000@boisdarc.tamu-commerce.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Amy Ulmer,
Writing Program Administrator:
 
        I am interested in the position of Writing Center Coordinator.
Is there an e-mail address which I can use to find more information about
the job description, qualification, and how to apply?  Thank you very
much.
 
Elias Nyamlell Wakoson
Doctoral Candidate
Texas A & M University-Commerce
Department of Literature and Languages.
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 14:29:23 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John M. Clark" <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Books & Book Reviews on the Web, Wednesday, June 26, 1998
In-Reply-To:  <35928B25.847E6A3A@home.com>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Irv:  I think you have the wrong John.  Try John Albee at albee@revealed.net
 
                                                        John Clark, BGSU
 
 
                 Dr. John Clark -- General Studies Writing (English)
                 Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio
 
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 14:36:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <mktucker@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: WAC
 
Please let this discussion stay on list.
 
 
Thanks, Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 12:16:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         William A Pedersen <wap@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: more computer stuff.....
X-To:         Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown <cpryor@dgs.dgsys.com>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.980624190219.5748A-100000@dgs.dgsys.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Chet,
 
Not according to the Main Library computer staff.  Of course 3.1 and 95
can swap, but this problem only occurs with Windows NT.
 
Now, if a machine is rebooted, sometimes several times, one may get a
functional setting as a default in NT that will work, but, that's not a
given either.  There is no evidence of wear that would cause such a
problem, since I, myself, have used the same machine and have recieved
completely different results on following days at the same time of day.
 
Your note suggested one idea:  that the NT problem is occurring because of
whatever search engine is being employed or where the search is being
done.  I had not thought of that possibilty....
 
I'm going to try to recreate it today, for better or for worse.  HMMM.
 
On Wed, 24 Jun 1998, Chet Pryor__Montgomery College-Germantown wrote:
 
> Bill,
>      For the sake of clarity, one _can_ move disks back and forth between
> Windows 95 and Windows 3.1.  Every day I move data disks from my office
> P133 (with Win95) to my home 486SX2 (with Win3.1).  The disks love it and
> the data shows no signs of corruption.  A few people here do have office
> NT and also have computer antiques at home, but no one has yet documented
> the problem you speak of. Could wear on your library's disk-drive heads be
> a corroborating factor?
>
>     Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>     Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
> --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Wed, 24 Jun 1998, William A Pedersen wrote:
> >
> > There is a high probability that Windows NT will NOT recognize floppies
> > that have been formatted on either Windows 3.1 or Win 95.  If that
> > happens, as it is regularly happening at the Main Library here, you
> > could lose all data already on the floppy, or lose what you want to add
> > to it.  The problem is unpredictable and intermittent, and Microsoft has
> > NO CLUE why, or how to fix it yet.  MS will probably treat it like a
> > feature that only provides another "opportunity" for cottage industry to
> > crop up to translate or solve for at least two years.  It also is
> > predicted this problem will show up in Win 98 if it hasn't already....
> >
> > I have recently lost 488 citations from OVIDNET with no captured search
> > history. Gail Stygall will probably kill me......arghhh.
>
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 15:27:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <dick_fulkerson@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Statement
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
O.K. Bill, feeling properly chastized for putting this on a back burner,
I'll respond.
 
I like the overall categorization of the four sorts of knowledge we hope
students will gain from FY comp.
 
And most of the statements I can't fault.  I hope and trust that for at
least some of our students some of the time, our program achieves these results.
 
Three Suggestions/Queries:
 
1.  Under the Critical Thinking segment, I missed some sort of statement
like the following:
 
        be able to distinguish credibly supported from poorly supported
claims,                 based on both quality and quantity of evidence/grounds.
 
It may be implied in something else that I overlooked.
 
2. Under that same heading, the fourth outcome about relatonships among
language, knowledge, culture, history, and politics, seems perhaps too grand
for most first-year students.  Frankly, I don't think I understand those
relationships, and I'm almost certain that most of my master's students don't.
 
3. One more comment, and I'll stop.  Under the "process" heading, several of
the outcomes imply that students in all FY composition will have used peer
group interaction and learned how to do it well.
 
I realize that this has now become part of the unquestioned presumptions
that many up-to-date composition scholars hold.  But not all of us swear by
peer groups.  I rarely use them, and am generally unsatisfied when I do.
Now that may be a distinctly minority viewpoint, but I'll be interested in
what other folk on the list think about whether that should be an accepted
outcome of FY writing courses.
 
I have never seen any convincing evidence that peer response groups
necessarily improve the quality of student prose.  I know that in Hillocks'
meta-analysis of studies, he ends up favoring (and saying that the data
support) a particular mode of instruction that involves peer groups.  But
the mode that he found empirically supported didn't use peer groups for
responding to student papers.  He favors peer group problem solving prior to
writing, as I recall, in what he calls his "environmental mode."
 
But I haven't kept up with empirical studies since that time (and I mean to
include both quantitative and qualitative studies), so perhaps others will
come to the defense of peer response groups and provide more than our
ideological preferences for things social.
 
Overall, then, I don't find much about the document to quarrel with, and a
great deal to like.  You make a good point about its audience.  To a lay
reader, these goals wouldn't seem to say very much.  But I would say that
insiders will understand them without much difficulty.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 16:38:57 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Paoli <dpaoli@SHIVA.HUNTER.CUNY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: unsubscribing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.980624111459.9111D-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Dennis Paoli writes:
 
unsubscribe WPA-L
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 17:46:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Paoli <dpaoli@SHIVA.HUNTER.CUNY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Unscubscribing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.980527060852.12796A-100000@shiva.hunter.cuny.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I've gotta go teach for 6 weeks in Dublin and London tomorrow and I have
tried twice unsuccessfully to unsubscribe from WPA-L.  Can someone give
me the correct method please?  Thanks.  I will miss the discussions, but
I'd rather not return to my own personal archive.
 
Dennis Paoli
Hunter College
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 15:05:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kurt Bouman <boum9534@UIDAHO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Unscubscribing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.980625174407.9062A-100000@shiva.hunter.cuny.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Thu, 25 Jun 1998, Dennis Paoli wrote:
 
> I've gotta go teach for 6 weeks in Dublin and London tomorrow and I have
> tried twice unsuccessfully to unsubscribe from WPA-L.  Can someone give
> me the correct method please?  Thanks.  I will miss the discussions, but
> I'd rather not return to my own personal archive.
 
The process of unsubscribing is as follows:
 
Send a command to:  LISTSERV@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Leave a blank subject line
In the message, write SIGNOFF WPA-L
 
That should do it.  There is, however, an option you might consider; it's
one that most listservs offer, and if this one does not, perhaps someone
would correct me.  To temporarily close down your mailings from this
listserv (like when you go on vacation or work out of town) you can tell
the computer to withhold your mail; when you get back, you can say, "I'm
here, start sending them again," and you'll go back to receiving regular
mailings.  The command is SET WPA-L NOMAIL (sent to the address listed
above for "SIGNOFF", and when you return, send another that says SET WPA-L
MAIL.  You'll stay subscribed, but won't receive messages as long as
"NOMAIL" is set.
 
--Kurt Bouman
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 15:15:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: unsubscribing
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
>Dennis Paoli writes:
>
>unsubscribe WPA-L
 
Dennis,
Send that command to listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
 
That'll get you off the list.  Sending it *to* the list only lets the rest
of us know that you don't like us any more.  ;-)
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 16:14:20 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         AMY ULMER <AXULMER@PACCD.CC.CA.US>
Organization: Pasadena City College
Subject:      Returned mail: Host unknown (Name server: asuvm.asu.edu: ho
 
From: "AMY ULMER" <AXULMER@paccd.cc.ca.us>
Organization:  Pasadena City College
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.ASU.EDU
Date:          Thu, 25 Jun 1998 16:09:35 PDT
Subject:       WRITING CENTER COORDINATOR
X-Confirm-Reading-To: "AMY ULMER" <AXULMER@paccd.cc.ca.us>
X-pmrqc:       1
Priority: normal
X-mailer: Pegasus Mail v3.22
Message-ID: <830510A2D40@manage.paccd.cc.ca.us>
 
To find out more about the position of Writing Center Coordinator at
Pasadena City College, visit our Web page at WWW.PACCD.CC.CA.US
 
Go to Human Resources and Employment Opportunities.
 
Amy Ulmer
Division Dean
Pasadena City College
 
--QAA08819.898816336/cc1.cccco.edu--
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 19:20:23 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <robert.connors@UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Edward P.J. Corbett, R.I.P.
In-Reply-To:  <v02130509b1b87b933a53@[134.121.50.183]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Dear Friends,
 
Andrea just e-mailed me to tell me that Ed Corbett died yesterday at his
home in Columbus.  He was 78.  I know that many people on this list were
friends of Ed's and that they would want to know.  He was one of the few
remaining members of that group of teachers and scholars who created the
discipline of composition studies in the 1960s, a rare scholar and
brilliant expositor of classical rhetoric whose works made it available to
many of us.  Those who knew him also knew that he was a humble and lovable
man who taught more by the example of his generosity and humanity than by
his writing and scholarship.  As editor of *CCC* from 1973 to 1979, he
helped many of us get started in publishing.
 
He was my graduate director and mentor, and I was proud to say he was my
co-author and my friend.  We shall not see his like again.
 
Bob Connors
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Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 20:14:01 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Paoli <dpaoli@SHIVA.HUNTER.CUNY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Unscubscribing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.96.980625145603.11782R-100000@buzzard.csrv.uidaho.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
 Thanks everybody, and, for the time being, 'bye.
 
Dennis Paoli
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Jun 1998 23:50:21 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rich Hansberger <rhansber@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Edward P.J. Corbett, R.I.P.
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96L.980625190809.25172D-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
As a lurking graduate student on this listserv I feel strange offering my
thoughts here.  But I once met Ed Corbett and was so thoroughly captivated
by his presence and affability that I wanted to share my impressions.
 
About three years ago, while at the Young Rhetorician's Conference in
Monterey, CA. I sat down on a grassy hill to catch my breath in between
sessions and enjoy the warm sun.  Ed Corbett sat down next to me to do the
same I imagine.  I was in awe, quite frankly, as I was currently writing my
Master's Thesis and reading some of his work.  I broke the ice and started
a conversation and was rewarded with half an hour of the most amazing
discussion I've ever had.  He struck me as the kind of man who just loved
to teach and learn; I wish I had had the chance to know him better.
 
Sincerely,
Rich Hansberger
University of Arizona
rhansber@u.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Jun 1998 05:41:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Debra A. Combs" <dcombs@POST.CIS.SMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Edward P.J. Corbett, R.I.P.
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96L.980625190809.25172D-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
My memories of Ed are predominantly from his consistent support
of the women rhetoricians coalition at CCCC: I particularly remember
his open smile and kindness.
 
We have lost a real gem who will be deeply missed.
 
Is there somewhere we could send our sympathies? Or is there anything
we can do to honor him?
 
Deb Combs
 
Dr. Debra Combs
Southern Methodist University
dcombs@post.cis.smu.edu
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Date:         Fri, 26 Jun 1998 08:37:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Randy Popken <popken@TARLETON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Edward P.J. Corbett, R.I.P.
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
My recollection of Professor Corbett:
 
He served as the catcher for a pick up softball game at the first Penn State
Rhetoric Conference in 1982.  I was a graduate student then, and seeing such
a famous man in such an informal setting really impressed me.
 
Randy Popken
Tarleton State University
 
 
 
At 05:41 AM 6/26/98 -0500, you wrote:
>My memories of Ed are predominantly from his consistent support
>of the women rhetoricians coalition at CCCC: I particularly remember
>his open smile and kindness.
>
>We have lost a real gem who will be deeply missed.
>
>Is there somewhere we could send our sympathies? Or is there anything
>we can do to honor him?
>
>Deb Combs
>
>Dr. Debra Combs
>Southern Methodist University
>dcombs@post.cis.smu.edu
>
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Date:         Fri, 26 Jun 1998 10:10:40 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ZMM & outcomes statement
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Through a chain of events involving a close HS friend of mine whose son has
had a troubled transition to adulthood, but who had a HS teacher who gave
him a copy of Pirsig's Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance, which he
has now started to read, I picked up ZMM again.  After these 20+ years it
is no longer the revelation it was then, but other things have come up
through it more richly than before.
 
One of those things is Pirsig's description of the problem of teaching
rhetoric rationally.  Just as art historians do not really describe the
artistic act of creation of art, so rhetoricians do not describe the art of
writing.  Describing why something is good or bad does not capture really
how we make the judgment or how we write something goodly or badly.
(Pirsig in ZMM is more subtle and sophisticated than this - but this is
email, after all.)
 
And thus to the problem I have at core with creation of an outcomes
statement.  We know quality when we see it.  We can show examples of it.
We can teach some nit-picky rules to get there.  We can explain the process
some go through - and which is at least helpful to nearly everyone - to get
a good final product.  And we can use words, like weak organization, poor
transitions, disjointed ideas, inapt word choice, etc., etc., etc., and so
on, to critique a paper.
 
But to teach writing to a person, I need to see that person's writing.  And
I need to work with that person individually until he or she sees what I
see, or I see what he or she sees and we reach agreement on quality or
agree to disagree on what is quality (and typically we agree more closely
if we really are trying to understand one another - not always though).
And I cannot describe or teach this ability.  And I cannot describe or
teach the end product in a way that those not already up to speed will
understand.
 
I have long since given up using checklists for grading - with so many
points for this and so many points for that.  I do give student's
checklists because many find them helpful.  But not to be used in a
mechanical way.
 
And so it is with the outcomes statement.  Too vague and too falsely
precise.  Too likely to mask as much as it reveals.
 
But, like mission statements, it may serve a useful function since it seems
rational and the university is the Church of Reason and we must bow, even
in the field of persuasion and rhetoric to its god.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"The penalty for laughing in a courtroom is six months; if it were not for
this penalty the jury would never hear the evidence."  H.L. Mencken
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Those wonderfully brisk, efficient essays in CCC during Ed Corbett's
editorship weren't just a reflection of the spirit of the times.  I
doubt if Ed ever printed a piece that wasn't shorter, usually
considerably shorter, than the original submission.  He loved brevity.
 
At a convention once I got onto an elevator and there was Ed Corbett.
He didn't know me by sight and, as usual, I had forgotten my name tag.
But before we could exchange a word, a crowd of people appeared and
began to pack into the elevator.  He looked at me, looked around, and
then said, amiably, "Cast of thousands."
 
He himself was a cast of thousands.
 
Rich
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I'm curious why there has been so little response on this list to the
Outcomes Statement.  Are people leery of having such a thing at all, and
therefore being cautious about seeming to endorse it?  Or does it so
well reflect the state of our thinking that we all just nod in assent as
we read it and go on to our next task?  Or is everybody just on
vacation?
 
For what it's worth, I've been paying intermittent attention to the
outcomes project all along, and I'm happy with the results.  I've been
forwarding the recent postings to the folks I teach with, and I plan to
use the statement in some way in faculty development programming this
coming year.  I have no illusions that the outcomes group or any other
group will come up with a perfect statement that everybody who has
anything to do with teaching or assessing fycomp will agree with or find
useful.  But I think the Outcomes Statement could be an extremely useful
reference document for many of us.  I hope it will achieve some sort of
status with some sort of organization soon, and I assume it will be
treated as a living document that will be revisited from time to time.
Many thanks to you all who have been doing the work.
 
Karin
 
--
Karin Evans
Department of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
630-617-3134
karine@elmhurst.edu
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Steve,
      Zen and motorcycle mechanics weren't really the reasons the outcomes
statement project coalesced on this list in 1996.  Nor was it necessarily
to revolutionize the discipline nor even to create some finite order out
of existing chaos.  In '96, there was a need to determine what knowledges
students completing first-year writing should have.  At that time, there
were two specific audiences for the project, (1) writing departments under
assault from political/legislative agendas and (2) those conducting
articulations in states with multi-tiered higher education structures.  In
practical terms, politicians were dickering with the substance of writing
programs.  Oddly enough, Maryland, the state where you now live, is one of
the offenders with state committees currently trying to define what
students should know in GenEd courses.
      Also, states engaged in transfer articulations between two-year and
upper-level institutions and between open and closed admissions
institutions will eventually have a professionally recognized statement of
knowledges to facilitate negotiations (in fact, the third draft of the
outcomes statement has already been used to articulate transfers between a
community college and a state university).  To this end, you will notice
that the statement delineates more than dictates, making it possible to
use it in combination with institutional expectations and missions already
in place, giving the statement more flexibility.
      The outcomes statement is not an arcane project initiated to save
the discipline from itself, to engineer its expectations, or to cement its
pedagogy.  Rather it hopes to provide a lever for some who are already in
need of one, and a professional reference for others whose voices require
the armor of professional validation.   Since the document's purpose is
not to define practice, it does recognize multiple pedagogies without
specifying one that might be preferred.   But that is a strength rather
than a weakness.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Fri, 26 Jun 1998, Steven D. Jamar wrote:
>
> Through a chain of events involving a close HS friend of mine whose son
> has had a troubled transition to adulthood, but who had a HS teacher who
> gave him a copy of Pirsig's Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance,
> which he has now started to read, I picked up ZMM again.  After these
> 20+ years it is no longer the revelation it was then, but other things
> have come up through it more richly than before.
>
> One of those things is Pirsig's description of the problem of teaching
> rhetoric rationally.  Just as art historians do not really describe the
> artistic act of creation of art, so rhetoricians do not describe the art
> of writing.  Describing why something is good or bad does not capture
> really how we make the judgment or how we write something goodly or
> badly.  (Pirsig in ZMM is more subtle and sophisticated than this - but
> this is email, after all.)
>
> And thus to the problem I have at core with creation of an outcomes
> statement.  We know quality when we see it.  We can show examples of it.
> We can teach some nit-picky rules to get there.  We can explain the
> process some go through - and which is at least helpful to nearly
> everyone - to get a good final product.  And we can use words, like weak
> organization, poor transitions, disjointed ideas, inapt word choice,
> etc., etc., etc., and so on, to critique a paper.
>
> But to teach writing to a person, I need to see that person's writing.
> And I need to work with that person individually until he or she sees
> what I see, or I see what he or she sees and we reach agreement on
> quality or agree to disagree on what is quality (and typically we agree
> more closely if we really are trying to understand one another - not
> always though).  And I cannot describe or teach this ability.  And I
> cannot describe or teach the end product in a way that those not already
> up to speed will understand.
>
> I have long since given up using checklists for grading - with so many
> points for this and so many points for that.  I do give student's
> checklists because many find them helpful.  But not to be used in a
> mechanical way.
>
> And so it is with the outcomes statement.  Too vague and too falsely
> precise.  Too likely to mask as much as it reveals.
>
> But, like mission statements, it may serve a useful function since it
> seems rational and the university is the Church of Reason and we must
> bow, even in the field of persuasion and rhetoric to its god.
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I like the idea of an outcomes statement. We have a similar document
describing the outcomes of our FYC program--as I'm sure many of you do. The
purpose of such a document is not to describe "quality" writing so much as
to describe the functional goals of FYC courses and programs. Teachers
should be able to look at each item and say, "I can teach that," or, "At the
end of my class a reasonably hard-working student will be able to do that."
(At the same time, this is not *all* we try to teach: "quality" is one other
goal to strive for *on top of* outcomes goals, it seems to me.) An outcomes
statement is a kind of promise to students and the rest of the university
community: students who successfully complete the program will be able to do
these things. The exact "level" at which they will be able to do them varies
from school to school--as the current draft makes clear. (And, if we look at
similar outcomes statements for middle schools and high schools--or even the
current NCTE Language Arts goals--we see the same items appearing again and
again. The *goals* seem fairly consistent across educational levels and
specific institutions, but the "levels" of expectation vary with the
contexts. I take this to be a sign of a fairly well-developed
profession....)
 
I like the idea of taking a national statement such as this draft and
revising it to suit the particular goals of my own school. For example, I
would want to be more explicit about the genres and field-specific
conventions that students in FYC should become familiar with. But this will
vary from school to school. I think the current draft's use of terms like
"genre" and "field" and "discipline" is perfectly appropriate for a
*national* outcomes statement. Using the national statement as a starting
point will help people who are creating outcomes statements for their own
program--not only by saving some time and energy, but by ensuring (or
proving) that the program is working toward the same goals as other programs
across the country.
 
BTW, I prefer the alternate version of the "processes" description. It
underscores the idea of language choices being framed by disciplinary
conventions rather than by some very general set of rules that *all* writers
should follow (e.g., Strunk & White). And it rightly includes the making of
such choices as one of the many "processes" in writing.
 
 
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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Sad news for a Friday morning.  It's not surprising that list members are
responding with personal reminiscences, an appropriate and touching way to
remember Edward P.J. Corbett.  I think he would like it.  Even though I was
not a student of Ed's in the formal sense, I, like many others, learned
from him in a variety of other settings.  And, while a doctoral student at
Arizona State University, I had the pleasure of conspiring with his
then-doctoral student Sherry Finkle to plan his 70th birthday party.  His
children were gathering from all over the country in Scottsdale to surprise
him with a dinner.  We concocted a consultation with him for ASU's new
writing-across-the-curriculum program and, after the Friday afternoon
meeting with English department faculty and graduate students, drove him to
a restaurant where he expected to meet his son.  Waiting for him were all
his children and grandchildren.  The family's affection was obvious, he was
thrilled, and the dinner-time stories were hilarious.  (One toasted him
with thanks for NOT following through on his earlier intent to join the
priesthood.)  I still keep on my desk a photo taken with him that evening,
with him wearing the white western hat his children presented to him as one
of their gifts.  He was beaming, as usual, even at the end of a long day.
I will miss him.
 
Beyond our stories here, one other obvious way to honor Ed Corbett would be
to dedicate the 1999 CCCC to him, as was done this past year with Robert
Shafer (see page 21 of the 1997 program).  The CCCC officers will no doubt
know how to move that forward.  Bob Connors would be an obvious choice to
write the statement of memoriam.
 
Marty Townsend
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
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>I'm curious why there has been so little response on this list to the
>Outcomes Statement.  Are people leery of having such a thing at all, and
>therefore being cautious about seeming to endorse it?  Or does it so
>well reflect the state of our thinking that we all just nod in assent as
>we read it and go on to our next task?  Or is everybody just on
>vacation?
>
I have been watching the development of the outcomes statement and
participated a bit when it was being discussed at the WPA conference in
Houghton last summer.  I  am a bit leery of having such a thing, but know
we must.  I also know that the people putting it together have discussed
and sometimes agonized over the contents.
 
I've read all the parts Bill has posted and although I am in agreement with
them, I found the last section of outcomes pretty ambitious.  I'm willing
to sign on to them because I think that we should aim for more rather than
less.  Too often, I've seen outcomes that hope for very little because that
means even the least able will be able to meet them.  I don't think these
outcomes take that approach, and I'm happy that they don't.
 
As I leave DSU for a couple years at MTU, unhappy things are happening with
our basic writing program.  Unfortunately, I will not be here to defend the
program, but hope that by using the outcomes statement, the people here
will be able to illustrate the need for the basic writing program.  I'd try
to explain how I think the outcomes statement might be useful for that
defense, but know that people are in "vacation mode" and probably have
little interest in a local use of the outcomes.
 
I wish I could be at the WPA conference this summer to hear the
presentation that will accompany the presentation of the outcomes.  Thanks
for all the fine work those of you in this group have accomplished.
 
Patty Ericsson
Dakota State University
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Personally I am very eicited by the outcomes statement, for one reason in particular -- as the WPA at a school with only one rhet/comp faculty person, and 8 literature folks, having a professional organization endorse any sort of goals will help me in my uphill struggle to even get the department to look at writing (the literature folks all teach two classes of composition per sememster -- although most are taught as a quasi-intro-to-lit course).
 
Two years ago I proposed a set of goals for freshman composition that looked close to what WPA is considering; after MUCH rancorous debate, it was decided that they would be fine goals FOR THE COLLEGE -- i.e., they were everybody else's responsibility -- thus they went nowhere.
 
So I am hoping that this new goals/outcomes statemet makes my position a little more intellectually secure.
 
Good work folks;
 
selah;
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"There is no substitute for absolute lack of preparation."
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Steven,
 
    There is also the "art" of rhetoric or that art that can be codified and
taught as general principles.  I think we all recognize the "art" you described
which can't be codified, but then if you can't teach that "art" of writing,
what are you teaching your students and what do you tell all the other
constituents who have a stake in what you do in the classroom about what it is
you do to draw your paycheck?
 
Mark Wiley
 
Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> Through a chain of events involving a close HS friend of mine whose son has
> had a troubled transition to adulthood, but who had a HS teacher who gave
> him a copy of Pirsig's Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance, which he
> has now started to read, I picked up ZMM again.  After these 20+ years it
> is no longer the revelation it was then, but other things have come up
> through it more richly than before.
>
> One of those things is Pirsig's description of the problem of teaching
> rhetoric rationally.  Just as art historians do not really describe the
> artistic act of creation of art, so rhetoricians do not describe the art of
> writing.  Describing why something is good or bad does not capture really
> how we make the judgment or how we write something goodly or badly.
> (Pirsig in ZMM is more subtle and sophisticated than this - but this is
> email, after all.)
>
> And thus to the problem I have at core with creation of an outcomes
> statement.  We know quality when we see it.  We can show examples of it.
> We can teach some nit-picky rules to get there.  We can explain the process
> some go through - and which is at least helpful to nearly everyone - to get
> a good final product.  And we can use words, like weak organization, poor
> transitions, disjointed ideas, inapt word choice, etc., etc., etc., and so
> on, to critique a paper.
>
> But to teach writing to a person, I need to see that person's writing.  And
> I need to work with that person individually until he or she sees what I
> see, or I see what he or she sees and we reach agreement on quality or
> agree to disagree on what is quality (and typically we agree more closely
> if we really are trying to understand one another - not always though).
> And I cannot describe or teach this ability.  And I cannot describe or
> teach the end product in a way that those not already up to speed will
> understand.
>
> I have long since given up using checklists for grading - with so many
> points for this and so many points for that.  I do give student's
> checklists because many find them helpful.  But not to be used in a
> mechanical way.
>
> And so it is with the outcomes statement.  Too vague and too falsely
> precise.  Too likely to mask as much as it reveals.
>
> But, like mission statements, it may serve a useful function since it seems
> rational and the university is the Church of Reason and we must bow, even
> in the field of persuasion and rhetoric to its god.
>
> Cheers,
> Steve
>
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director LRW Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street NW
> Washington, DC  20008
>
> vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
> "The penalty for laughing in a courtroom is six months; if it were not for
> this penalty the jury would never hear the evidence."  H.L. Mencken
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>I'd try
>to explain how I think the outcomes statement might be useful for that
>defense, but know that people are in "vacation mode" and probably have
>little interest in a local use of the outcomes.
 
Patty,
I know you're in the midst of getting ready to move, but if you could take
a few moments to describe this process, I think we'd all be very
interested.  This kind of defense is one of the main reasons the outcomes
group felt that this statement was needed, so it'd be good to see how it
might play in a specific situation.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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>>I'd try
>>to explain how I think the outcomes statement might be useful for that
>>defense, but know that people are in "vacation mode" and probably have
>>little interest in a local use of the outcomes.
>
>Patty,
>I know you're in the midst of getting ready to move, but if you could take
>a few moments to describe this process, I think we'd all be very
>interested.  This kind of defense is one of the main reasons the outcomes
>group felt that this statement was needed, so it'd be good to see how it
>might play in a specific situation.
>Bill
>
Gladly, Bill.
 
The Board of Regents in SD would like to do away with anything in a state
university curriculum that hints at any kind of remediation.  We currently
have a 019 Basic Composition course that about 35-40% of our incoming first
year students test into.  Although we do have admission standards, they are
lenient and there are all kinds of loopholes.  Consequently, even though we
are not nominally an open admission institution, we function as such.  The
move to eliminate basic writing would be disasterous to our composition
program and would mean that our retention rates would drop significantly.
We deal with many underprepared students and the basic writing class allows
them to catch up to the point where they can have some kind of chance in 101.
 
I hope that the ACT scores and essays written for placement purposes can be
used to illustrate the status of our underprepared students.  Then we can
present the outcomes statement as national accepted goals for a 100-level
composition class. I think we can show that it will be impossible to even
attempt these outcomes when our students are initially underprepared and
have only one composition class in which to meet such challenging goals.
 
Put less academically (and possibly less kindly), the outcomes will allow
us to say, "Geez, you always want us to be up to national standards and
here they are.  Now look at what our incoming students can do in writing.
Do you _really_ think we can do all of this with all of our students in one
semester?  Get real!"
 
I know that the outcomes group has struggled with world like "goals" and
"standards" and I let both creep in.  I realize outcomes, goals, and
standards are different things.  Sorry for my hurry and for my inaccuracy.
I hope most of you can get my drift.
 
On a more personal note, I am not leaving for MTU until August.  Right now
I'm in the midst of the "Belgian invasion" which is a delightful, but
somewhat crazy visit of five Belgian young people who either lived with us
or with whom my son lived last year.  A good diversion from basic writing
and outcomes!
 
Cheers!
 
Patty Ericsson
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
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We just put a new core and general education curriculum in place.
We now have only one first-year course, a sophomore course (tightly
paired with any one of a number of other content courses), and a
capstone course (senior-level) which includes substantial writing but
which is taught in the major department.  Below are the sections of the
course description for the first-year writing course (Writing 1) which
pertain directly to goals and learner outcomes:
 
B.  GENERAL EDUCATION GOALS
    ENG 100 will fulfill the following goals:
      ESSENTIAL
      1.  To communicate accurately and effectively:  Students will
          learn to write effective edited academic discourse.
      2.  To locate, select, organize, and present information
          efficiently:  As they write, students will retrieve and
          organize information from various sources including
          appropriate computer technologies.
      3.  To think and reason analytically:  As they write, students
          will use methods of critical thinking and logical reasoning to
          evaluate, analyze, and synthesize information.
      IMPORTANT
      1.  To function responsibly in the natural, social, and
          technological environment.
      2.  To recognize and value the multicultural nature of American
          society and respect the rights of all citizens.
      3.  To make informed and ethical value decisions.
C.  LEARNER OUTCOMES
    ENG 100 seeks to achieve the following outcomes:
      1.  Students will responsibly and accurately summarize a reading,
          using a variety of techniques, including purposeful notating,
          outlining, paraphrasing, attributing, and directly quoting
          when drafting and revising a simple summary.  They will employ
          the same techniques toward drafting and revising a simple
          synthesis of two or more sources dealing with a common topic
          [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS ESSENTIAL GOALS 1, 2, & 3];
      2.  Students will demonstrate the ability to apply the various
          concepts and methods of critical thinking (for example, the
          processes of induction and deduction or fallacy analysis) as
          they draft and revise a critical analysis of an argument (for
          example, identifying fallacious reasoning or ineffective use
          of evidence) [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS ESSENTIAL GOALS 1 & 3];
      3.  Students will demonstrate familiarity with library research
          methods, as well as with Internet and/or field research
          techniques, in order to gather information to develop a
          critical synthesis project supported with sound critical
          thinking and outside sources [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS ESSENTIAL
          GOALS 1, 2, & 3];
      4.  Students will demonstrate in their writing a rhetorical
          understanding of and the ability to make informed choices
          about the appropriate uses of particular dialects, including
          those of their home languages as well as those valued in
          academic and professional contexts [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS
          ESSENTIAL GOALS 1 & 3];
      5.  Students will learn to construct sentences that reflect
          conventions and standards of academic usage and to demonstrate
          reasonable control over paragraph structures along with the
          ability to link ideas together into a longer multiparagraphed
          piece of writing [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS ESSENTIAL GOAL 1];
      6.  Students will produce a minimum of 4 polished papers or the
          equivalent (i. e., 3000 words, or 12 pp. of typed,
          double-spaced, final product) that demonstrate both rhetorical
          breadth (variety) and depth (moving selected pieces through
          numerous revisions towards final polished form) over the
          course of a semester [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS ESSENTIAL GOALS 1,
          2, & 3].
 
The general-Education goals were selected from nine goals determined by
university consensus.  Our general education is closely aligned with the
Kentucky Education Reform Act (1990) which governs public K-12
education.  And that brings up another issue relating to the outcomes
statement that Bill posted earlier.  The outcomes in that document
(similar to the *goals* above) are very close to the Language Arts
goals that the Kentucky assessment plan (KIRIS) states for grades 8
and 12 Language Arts.  If a legislator in this state (familiar with
KIRIS) were to look at the outcomes from the WPA committee, s/he might
wonder why we were expecting students to be able to accomplish what we
expected of them before they entered college.
 
--
  Robert Royar, Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
  Morehead State University           r.royar@morehead-st.edu
  You can go anywhere you want if you look serious and carry a clipboard.
                                                       -Mark Frauenfelder
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Robert,
Rhetorical matters are not very prominent in the document.  Those
matters are pretty important in composition courses.
Best,
Duane
 
> -----Original Message-----
> From: robert delius royar [SMTP:r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU]
> Sent: Friday, June 26, 1998 2:06 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: ZMM & outcomes statement
>
> We just put a new core and general education curriculum in place.
> We now have only one first-year course, a sophomore course (tightly
> paired with any one of a number of other content courses), and a
> capstone course (senior-level) which includes substantial writing but
> which is taught in the major department.  Below are the sections of
> the
> course description for the first-year writing course (Writing 1) which
> pertain directly to goals and learner outcomes:
>
> B.  GENERAL EDUCATION GOALS
>     ENG 100 will fulfill the following goals:
>       ESSENTIAL
>       1.  To communicate accurately and effectively:  Students will
>           learn to write effective edited academic discourse.
>       2.  To locate, select, organize, and present information
>           efficiently:  As they write, students will retrieve and
>           organize information from various sources including
>           appropriate computer technologies.
>       3.  To think and reason analytically:  As they write, students
>           will use methods of critical thinking and logical reasoning
> to
>           evaluate, analyze, and synthesize information.
>       IMPORTANT
>       1.  To function responsibly in the natural, social, and
>           technological environment.
>       2.  To recognize and value the multicultural nature of American
>           society and respect the rights of all citizens.
>       3.  To make informed and ethical value decisions.
> C.  LEARNER OUTCOMES
>     ENG 100 seeks to achieve the following outcomes:
>       1.  Students will responsibly and accurately summarize a
> reading,
>           using a variety of techniques, including purposeful
> notating,
>           outlining, paraphrasing, attributing, and directly quoting
>           when drafting and revising a simple summary.  They will
> employ
>           the same techniques toward drafting and revising a simple
>           synthesis of two or more sources dealing with a common topic
>           [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS ESSENTIAL GOALS 1, 2, & 3];
>       2.  Students will demonstrate the ability to apply the various
>           concepts and methods of critical thinking (for example, the
>           processes of induction and deduction or fallacy analysis) as
>           they draft and revise a critical analysis of an argument
> (for
>           example, identifying fallacious reasoning or ineffective use
>           of evidence) [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS ESSENTIAL GOALS 1 & 3];
>       3.  Students will demonstrate familiarity with library research
>           methods, as well as with Internet and/or field research
>           techniques, in order to gather information to develop a
>           critical synthesis project supported with sound critical
>           thinking and outside sources [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS
> ESSENTIAL
>           GOALS 1, 2, & 3];
>       4.  Students will demonstrate in their writing a rhetorical
>           understanding of and the ability to make informed choices
>           about the appropriate uses of particular dialects, including
>           those of their home languages as well as those valued in
>           academic and professional contexts [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS
>           ESSENTIAL GOALS 1 & 3];
>       5.  Students will learn to construct sentences that reflect
>           conventions and standards of academic usage and to
> demonstrate
>           reasonable control over paragraph structures along with the
>           ability to link ideas together into a longer
> multiparagraphed
>           piece of writing [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS ESSENTIAL GOAL 1];
>       6.  Students will produce a minimum of 4 polished papers or the
>           equivalent (i. e., 3000 words, or 12 pp. of typed,
>           double-spaced, final product) that demonstrate both
> rhetorical
>           breadth (variety) and depth (moving selected pieces through
>           numerous revisions towards final polished form) over the
>           course of a semester [THIS OUTCOME FULFILLS ESSENTIAL GOALS
> 1,
>           2, & 3].
>
> The general-Education goals were selected from nine goals determined
> by
> university consensus.  Our general education is closely aligned with
> the
> Kentucky Education Reform Act (1990) which governs public K-12
> education.  And that brings up another issue relating to the outcomes
> statement that Bill posted earlier.  The outcomes in that document
> (similar to the *goals* above) are very close to the Language Arts
> goals that the Kentucky assessment plan (KIRIS) states for grades 8
> and 12 Language Arts.  If a legislator in this state (familiar with
> KIRIS) were to look at the outcomes from the WPA committee, s/he might
> wonder why we were expecting students to be able to accomplish what we
> expected of them before they entered college.
>
> --
>   Robert Royar, Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
>   Morehead State University           r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>   You can go anywhere you want if you look serious and carry a
> clipboard.
>                                                        -Mark
> Frauenfelder
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Can anyone tell me where Cynthia Ozick's essay "Prevision of the Demise
of the Dancing Dog" was, or is, published?
 
Rich Haswell
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Here's an issue which we face at USI, one that I wonder if others
experience.
Every summer for the last four years, we have 20 to 30 sections of
rhet/comp unstaffed going into late June, early July.  We do not have a
graduate program, so the administration's default-setting is for us to
hire part-time faculty to fill these classes.  Yet, because of our
location here in Evansville, there are very few folks (new MA or Ph.D
students with teaching experience OR unemployed English teachers with
MAs) who apply.  Sometimes we've been able to attract graduates from
Louisville, Carbondale, and Terre Haute, but moving somewhere for a
part-time position is obviously not as inviting as a post-doc or staying
put for PT.  For the last few summers, we've been able to convince the VP
to give us full-time positions as late as August 1.  One result of the
lack of PT applicants is that we've been able to hire some really fine
instructors.  And of course this creates other problems/opportunities.
For example, hiring current PT faculty for FT position doesn't really do
much about staffing courses if they already teach three and add one more
when becoming FT. I was just wondering if others had similar WPA
experiences or wanted to comment upon the degree to which this is common
or uncommon experience.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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On Thu, 25 Jun 1998, Dennis Paoli wrote:
 
> Dennis Paoli writes:
>
> unsubscribe WPA-L
 
 
to unsubscribe, send that message directly to the listserv@u.arizona.edu
with nothing in the subject line, and the UNSUBSCRIBE CRITICALED (your
name)> in the body of the post.
 
If that doesn't work, email me directly, and I'll delete your name from
the list.
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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OOPS.  Dennis, I didn't read your post carefully enough.  You meant to
unsubscrible from WPA-L...uggggh. sorry.  It's Saturday. I'm braindead.
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Amen to Rich, and to add that I feel the same way about our Ed White, may
he live as long as he wants to, and want to as long as he lives. :)
 
On Thu, 25 Jun 1998, Rich Hansberger wrote:
 
> As a lurking graduate student on this listserv I feel strange offering my
> thoughts here.  But I once met Ed Corbett and was so thoroughly captivated
> by his presence and affability that I wanted to share my impressions.
>
> About three years ago, while at the Young Rhetorician's Conference in
> Monterey, CA. I sat down on a grassy hill to catch my breath in between
> sessions and enjoy the warm sun.  Ed Corbett sat down next to me to do the
> same I imagine.  I was in awe, quite frankly, as I was currently writing my
> Master's Thesis and reading some of his work.  I broke the ice and started
> a conversation and was rewarded with half an hour of the most amazing
> discussion I've ever had.  He struck me as the kind of man who just loved
> to teach and learn; I wish I had had the chance to know him better.
>
> Sincerely,
> Rich Hansberger
> University of Arizona
> rhansber@u.arizona.edu
>
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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I had the good fortune of having Ed Corbett as a colleague during the 4 years
that I spent at Ohio State in a department that had no idea he was their best
known and most influential member. He was a good friend to me then and
remained a good friend after I left OSU. It was great to see him trucking'
through the book exhibits at the last 4Cs, greeting and greeted by everyone.
We all hoped he would live forever--and he probably will, in a way. In any
case, before we get too gloomy, we must remember that Ed--however dignified
and proper he generally appeared--had an extremely outrageous and bawdy sense
of humor that must be memorialized somehow. I remember an occasion when 4Cs
met in Washington, and Ohio State had some sort of reunion dinner one night.
Ed was the MC, and his MCing consisted of his telling a series of hilarious
dirty jokes that had some rolling in the aisles and others looking around
wide-eyed wondering if Ed had suddenly been possessed. It was a great party. I
really like the idea of dedicating 4Cs to him. He was dedicated to 4Cs. Fair's
fair.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Bill,
 
I have readthis most recent draft of the Outcomes Statment and overall,
it seems encompassing.  I would make a few recommendations:
 
1. Somewehre, maybe in the "Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing"
section, add an outcome to show the effects of their engaging in
literate practices, as in:  Reflects upon ideas and feedback, and
applies current understandings to a new context as a means toward self
growth.  And in the recommendation for faculty in that section, I think
you could add values to the list in the third bullet.
 
2. In the "Processes" section's second bullet, the expression "to use
later invention" needs to be expressed more clearly.
 
3. In the "Processes" section, bullet two for faculty intervention,
reword to include other interactions, such as conferences, and qualify
by including "wehn applicable," and also, word to show that peer
feedback for editing can also be useful.  You seem to be wanting to
value peer feedback sessions for sharing meanings, considering others'
perspectives, and clearly expressing intended ideas.
 
4. In "Knowledge and Conventions" section, eliminate the period after
the title, and the end punctuation after the 4th bullet.
 
5. In "Critical Thinking, Reading and Writing" section, eliminate one of
"these" in the 4th bullet.
 
 
Thank you for all of your efforts.
 
Truly,
 
Gail
 
 
 
Dr. Gail Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
Home: gcor@jersey.net
Office: gcorso@smtpgate.neuamnn.edu
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Bill or someone from the outcomes group,
    Could you explain  what you had in mind for the last outcome under
Critical Thinking, Readiung, and Writing (understand the relationships among
language, knowledge, culture, history, and politics, and how different forms
of language enter into these relationships in different ways). It sounds
huge. I think it would help me to have a sense of the conversation behind
this outcome.
 
Thanks,
 Donna Qualley
-----Original Message-----
From: Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Date: Thursday, June 25, 1998 11:12 AM
Subject: Outcomes Statement
 
 
>Folks,
>I have just posted the third installment of the draft Outcomes Statement,
>which, as you know, grows out of a need for agreement about just what we
>expect from students who have completed a first-year composition
>requirement, however that requirement might be structured.
>
>To date, comment has been notably absent.
>
>The folks who've been working on this statement for a couple of years are
>not hurt or anything, just concerned that the audience might be
>procrastinating.  If the document seems fine--that is, if it really does
>describe what your program does or what you'd like it to do--then that's
>good.  Our work is almost done.  But if the document does not describe your
>program's outcomes, or the outcomes you wish your program would pursue,
>then we need to know about that before the WPA Conference begins (July
>16!).
>
>If you have comments, please look at the postings to date and make them.
>Or look at the whole draft
>(http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/draft4.html) and post some
>feedback on that.
>
>Thanks,
>Bill
>
>Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
>WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
>Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
>FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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I think the situation that Laurence reports is more common than we might
like to think.  I remember doing a WPA Consultant/Evaluator report on the
writing program of a high-prestige eastern private college where the same
circumstances prevailed.  The comp director asked me to ask the president
"why the administration always seems surprised when the students show up."
I did and the president was visibly embarrassed, confessing that the
situation was really absurd.  The staffing situation changed the next
year.  Sometimes only an outsider can put this kind of question to the
person who can change things.  --Ed White
 
On Sat, 27 Jun 1998, Musgrove, Laurence E. wrote:
 
> Here's an issue which we face at USI, one that I wonder if others
> experience.
> Every summer for the last four years, we have 20 to 30 sections of
> rhet/comp unstaffed going into late June, early July.  We do not have a
> graduate program, so the administration's default-setting is for us to
> hire part-time faculty to fill these classes.  Yet, because of our
> location here in Evansville, there are very few folks (new MA or Ph.D
> students with teaching experience OR unemployed English teachers with
> MAs) who apply.  Sometimes we've been able to attract graduates from
> Louisville, Carbondale, and Terre Haute, but moving somewhere for a
> part-time position is obviously not as inviting as a post-doc or staying
> put for PT.  For the last few summers, we've been able to convince the VP
> to give us full-time positions as late as August 1.  One result of the
> lack of PT applicants is that we've been able to hire some really fine
> instructors.  And of course this creates other problems/opportunities.
> For example, hiring current PT faculty for FT position doesn't really do
> much about staffing courses if they already teach three and add one more
> when becoming FT. I was just wondering if others had similar WPA
> experiences or wanted to comment upon the degree to which this is common
> or uncommon experience.
>
> Laurence E. Musgrove
> Director of Composition
> University of Southern Indiana
> lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
> http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
>
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I knew Ed Corbett for 25 years and have been so saddened by his death that
I, for once, became speechless.  But David's reminder of his great sense
of humor is liberating.  Two moments from a California conference:
        Ed giving the opening speech at the Young Rhetoricians Conference.
Peering over the banner on stage, with its misspelling ("Rhetorician's"),
shaking his great shock of white hair, saying "Seems there is a young
rhetorician out there somewhere having a conference."
        Ed sitting next to me while a YR session proceeds to claim that
old rock music (playing loudly) and strong (much too strong) incense will
promote great student writing. Whispering in my ear, "Why do I think I'm
back in kindergarten?"
        He was a great presence and force in the profession and we will be
swapping Ed Corbett stories for another generation or two.  May he rest in
continual good humor.  --Ed White
 
 
On Sun, 28 Jun 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I had the good fortune of having Ed Corbett as a colleague during the 4 years
> that I spent at Ohio State in a department that had no idea he was their best
> known and most influential member. He was a good friend to me then and
> remained a good friend after I left OSU. It was great to see him trucking'
> through the book exhibits at the last 4Cs, greeting and greeted by everyone.
> We all hoped he would live forever--and he probably will, in a way. In any
> case, before we get too gloomy, we must remember that Ed--however dignified
> and proper he generally appeared--had an extremely outrageous and bawdy sense
> of humor that must be memorialized somehow. I remember an occasion when 4Cs
> met in Washington, and Ohio State had some sort of reunion dinner one night.
> Ed was the MC, and his MCing consisted of his telling a series of hilarious
> dirty jokes that had some rolling in the aisles and others looking around
> wide-eyed wondering if Ed had suddenly been possessed. It was a great party. I
> really like the idea of dedicating 4Cs to him. He was dedicated to 4Cs. Fair's
> fair.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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The willful belief in the temporary-ness of the need for composition teachers
at places where the need has only been increasing for the last fifty years is
one of the great testimonies to 1) the weakness of data in decision making and
2) the power of hidden agendas. The phrase "when the need for first year comp
disappears" should be in the same class as "when hell freezes over" or "when
the Cubs win the world series," but it's not. Instead, we live comfortably with
the paradox of "recurring permanent temporary-ness."
 
But let's say the provost of a major research university woke up to the
ironies of this and decided to authorize the English Department to hire 30
tenure line faculty to teach compostion over a 3-5 year period. What would
happen?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Sun, 28 Jun 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> But let's say the provost of a major research university woke up to the
> ironies of this and decided to authorize the English Department to hire 30
> tenure line faculty to teach compostion over a 3-5 year period. What would
> happen?
 
Fifty Ph.D. programs across the country would use this fact to ramp up their programs,
producing 12 graduates each to staff those new positions?
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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David's question lures me out of my cool, dark retreat in the middle of a very
hot Oklahoma summer.  (Too hot.)  What would happen?  Teaching and learning wou
ld improve because (we hope) those teachers would be prepared as writing tteach
ers and committed to the long-haul.  As a result, I suspect retention would inc
rease (perhaps recruiting also, when the public sees the commitment of real res
ources to lower division teaching).  English department graduate programs would
 shrink and in many cases disappear, to the point that production would about m
atch what the market can absorb.  At the same time, a genuine demand for writin
g tteachers would require that we increase our offerings (and PhD production) o
f writing pedagogy courses/programs.  Without large numbers ofgraduate students
 to teach, literature teachers would have to concentrate on undergraduate progr
ams.  Composition would have the corresponding problem of too much graduate tea
ching, and many of us might lose touch with undergraduates.  Many of thepeople
who are now teaching part-timewould be hired in full time, tt jobs.
I keep looking for the downside here, but it eludes me.  Oh -- right -- liter
ature faculty would no longer run the department.  Breaks my heart.
What am I missing here?  Rick Batteiger, Oklahoma STate U., Stillwater.
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Richard:
I liked all your points w/ regard to the outcomes.
Quick defense of peer response groups.  It's easy to do them badly.  So there's no
necessary improvement--in fact, a good many students who have been in useless peer
response groups roll their eyes.
But when they are done well, students learn a good deal about critiquing and getting
critiqued.  I think when people ossify them into "peer response" groups rather than
simply working with other students to offer and receive writerly and reader advice,
they can go the wrong way.  I can't imagine that teaching students how to give
useful suggestions to other writers would be a bad thing to do--it almost seems
necessary.
Irv
 
Richard Fulkerson wrote:
 
> O.K. Bill, feeling properly chastized for putting this on a back burner,
> I'll respond.
>
> I like the overall categorization of the four sorts of knowledge we hope
> students will gain from FY comp.
>
> And most of the statements I can't fault.  I hope and trust that for at
> least some of our students some of the time, our program achieves these results.
>
> Three Suggestions/Queries:
>
> 1.  Under the Critical Thinking segment, I missed some sort of statement
> like the following:
>
>         be able to distinguish credibly supported from poorly supported
> claims,                 based on both quality and quantity of evidence/grounds.
>
> It may be implied in something else that I overlooked.
>
> 2. Under that same heading, the fourth outcome about relatonships among
> language, knowledge, culture, history, and politics, seems perhaps too grand
> for most first-year students.  Frankly, I don't think I understand those
> relationships, and I'm almost certain that most of my master's students don't.
>
> 3. One more comment, and I'll stop.  Under the "process" heading, several of
> the outcomes imply that students in all FY composition will have used peer
> group interaction and learned how to do it well.
>
> I realize that this has now become part of the unquestioned presumptions
> that many up-to-date composition scholars hold.  But not all of us swear by
> peer groups.  I rarely use them, and am generally unsatisfied when I do.
> Now that may be a distinctly minority viewpoint, but I'll be interested in
> what other folk on the list think about whether that should be an accepted
> outcome of FY writing courses.
>
> I have never seen any convincing evidence that peer response groups
> necessarily improve the quality of student prose.  I know that in Hillocks'
> meta-analysis of studies, he ends up favoring (and saying that the data
> support) a particular mode of instruction that involves peer groups.  But
> the mode that he found empirically supported didn't use peer groups for
> responding to student papers.  He favors peer group problem solving prior to
> writing, as I recall, in what he calls his "environmental mode."
>
> But I haven't kept up with empirical studies since that time (and I mean to
> include both quantitative and qualitative studies), so perhaps others will
> come to the defense of peer response groups and provide more than our
> ideological preferences for things social.
>
> Overall, then, I don't find much about the document to quarrel with, and a
> great deal to like.  You make a good point about its audience.  To a lay
> reader, these goals wouldn't seem to say very much.  But I would say that
> insiders will understand them without much difficulty.
>
> >
> Richard Fulkerson
> Director of English Graduate Studies
> Department of Literature and Languages
> Texas A&M University-Commerce
> Commerce, TX 75429
>
> Home            (903) 886 3397
> Office          (903) 886 5271
>
> E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
>
>                 *******************************************************
>                 There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
>                 oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
>                 I, of course, oppose it.
>                 *******************************************************
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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I wonder if, in any of the discussions about abolishing the universal FYC
requirement at many schools, folks have questioned how the status of FYC
and its instructors would change.  If the universal requirement goes,
would we likely see more full-time, tenure-track lines open up to teach
elective sections of freshman writing?  And, would such a "realignment" be
a good thing for the field?
 
Kurt Bouman
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Here are 3 perhaps unconnected responses to what Laurence and David have
written:
 
1) Doesn't the last-minute staffing of classes have something to do with
an administrator's preference for understaffing as opposed to
overstaffing? Many schools have experienced periods of declining
enrollment (recently, or during the 80s, or during the 70s), and they
want to make sure they don't get "caught" with too many full-timers. I
think this is why a lot of schools have *both* year-to-year full-timers
and semester-to-semester part-timers in addition to full-time
tenure-line faculty. Layers of protection. I know that my own school is
fairly explicit in saying that we need to maintain a certain percentage
of non-TT faculty as a hedge against recession (and we've been growing
like crazy for over 10 years).
 
2) David, I agree that the phrase "when the need for first-year comp
disappears" should disappear, but what then do we say about the
"abolitionist" arguments that have been made both practically and
theoretically by many in our own field? I'm thinking of Petraglia's
_Reconceiving Writing Instruction_ (or whatever it was called--a
provocative volume that takes WID to its logical extreme) and even
Duane's recent comment that Sharon Crowley would like to see the comp
*requirement* abolished in favor of elective status for FYC classes.
Abolishing the FYC requirement *is* the simplest route to solving the
staffing problem: fewer sections, fewer teachers.
 
3) One effect of having mainly tenure-line people teaching FYC, I
suppose, would be that arguments like the ones made in Petraglia's book
would become more dangerous to us--because instead of working to abolish
part-time jobs, they'd be working to abolish tenure-line jobs (unless,
of course, we're talking about a redeployment of faculty to
200-and-above WAC and WID courses). I'm not saying that this means we
should discount such arguments. It would just shift our thinking a bit:
now, we usually discuss FYC from the students' perspective--do they need
it? what exactly do they need? how should it be structured?--but if
tenure-line people were teaching FYC, we might be more likely to accept
as a premise that students should be required to take FYC, since *we*
would be the ones teaching it! (Again, I'm not arguing one way or the
other here: I'm attracted to many of the abolitionist arguments, but I
also believe that there's a role for a required FYC course or two.)
 
It's a complex web.
 
--
Roger Gilles
2337 Mackinac Hall
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI  49401
 
e-mail: gillesr@river.it.gvsu.edu
web: http://www.gvsu.edu/~gillesr
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gail l hapke wrote (cyber-ages ago):
 
>BW courses are defined as remedial. . . Remedial is defined as drill and
>kill. . .Drill and kill is defined as just the sort of thing to give
>low-status teachers. . .low-status teachers are defined as those who teach
>BW courses. . .BW courses are defined as remedial. As rhetoricians we all
>know that the party that defines the terms of the argument usually wins. I
>think we have a decidedly rhetorical problem here. What are we going to do
>about it? Gail
 
Take hold of the definition of writing, of course.  That's a big part of
what's driven many of us who have been in the Outcomes group, actually.
It's also why most of the work on that project has been arrangement, not
invention.  The consequences of what we do right now are quite different
from what many of the other "definers" in this argument can even imagine
them to be.  I'm not so sure they'd be opposed to what we are after if they
understood it better (at least not until they understood it _much_ better).
 
 
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
660-562-1860 | mailto:krhodes@mail.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
 
"[T]he thought finds the language, and the language finds the thought.  At
the heart of the composition process is the fact that ends and means are
mutually dependent."  - Ann E. Berthoff
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You didn't like my last comment.  You will probably hate and be offended by
this one.
 
This is not an outcomes statement grounded in reality.  It is a delusional
statement of wishes and hopes.  I would much prefer an outcomes statement
which is modest and acheivable than one which is so pie-in-the-sky as to be
immediately dismissed and ignored as a feel-good ideal and idyllic target.
 
Read what the statements says.  Can any of this be acheived?  Is there a
rhetoric program in the country which does this?
 
Let's just start with the Rhetorical Knowledge list.
 
it says:
 
"By the end of first year composition, students should"
 
It then lists 9 (count them! - btw, shouldn't you use numbers instead of
bullets for ease of reference?) competencies.  The competencies are not
listed as introductory or sensitizing or anything softer and attainable
like that - but are listed as what students "SHOULD" be able to do.  The
prefactory language in the introduction about standards really doesn't
solve the problem, does it.
 
Anyway, students should:
 
"focus on a purpose"  (how about "know that they should have an articulable
purpose for what they are writing")
 
"recognize and write to a specified audience"  (what does this mean?
exactly?  or even approximately?  specified by whom?  specified in what
sense?  Surely freshmen cannot write to med students about the course of a
disease.  Or probably even about anything because they don't know what it
means to be a med student by experience or imagination.  They should know
that they should recognize that they are writing for an audience and that
they should know about the audience and that they should adapt their
writing to the audience as a best they can.  From my lights this modest
goal is much better than the impossible one stated as it is stated.)
 
I think the intro phrase needs to be modified to capture the idea that
students should be exposed to or introduced to or taught that they should
attend to these rhetorical aspects.
 
For example, the 6th one "have a sense of what genres are and how they
differ" seems entirely appropriate and targeted at the right level where as
in stark contrast, the 8th "write in several different kinds of genres"
(leaving aside the redundancy of kinds and genres) seems pretty well
impossible - unless you are setting sights very low or very broad (e.g.,
poetry and prose and ?).
 
As to critical thinking, reading and writing:
 
Surely we must resist the natural temptation to collapse all of college
into one course!
 
I think the first goal is appropriate.
 
The second - either needs to be generalized and simplified or else specific
language about domain-specific problems should be added.  NO ONE coming out
of an undergraduate education can do legal research without significant
further training.  Even the processes and aesthetic of it are different.
And how about comparing getting scientific data vs. historical data?  Or
sociological or psychological vs. english lit?  Once again, isn't the
proper focus on a very general level of instilling a research and writing
ethic and not on the specific "learning" the goal requires.  The difference
is again between knowing *how* to do  (which is what many of the goals say
now - which, I submit is impossible to achieve and sets the outcomes
statement up for immediate dismissal and failure) vs. learning that the
should  do it and that the general steps are similar regardless of
discipline?  Again, I think that the needed refocusing can be accomplished
fairly easily.
 
The fourth . . . .   I sure don't understand this.  I suspect no one on
this list does either.  Even Chomsky and Levi-Straus and Geertz  and Holmes
and others far  more brilliant than I don't.  So it seems to take more than
a little hubris to think we can expect this of first year students in one
comp class!
 
 
Not too surprisingly, but refreshingly, the Processes section is much
better at focusing on the attainable, on the developing of awareness and
understanding rather than competency and completeness.  Is this because the
drafters understand this part better?
 
I would take out the variety of media bit.
 
Also, a great deal of writing is not collaborative and is not social.  So
perhaps this needs to be recognized.
 
Finally, and somewhat humorously put last, the Knowledge of Conventions
section should be simplified, I think.  And defensive or in-your-face
jargon should be excised, e.g., "surface features."
 
How can they develop knowledge of genre conventions?  I don't know what
this means, especially with respect to the rest of the sentence, "ranging
from structure and paragraphing to tone and mechanics."  Aside from
opacity, the linking of "structure and paragraphing" seems forced and
not-intuitively correct; the same criticism is even more pointedly accurate
with linking tone and mechanics.  Also, setting them up as some sort of
poles - structure to mechanics - seems inapposite and even misleading.  In
short, this is a poorly crafted line which unnecessarily antagonizes the
close reader, especially one who is generally going to be antagonistic to
start with.  Surely we can avoid this sort of problem.
 
"Acquire knowledge and conventions. . . "  Acquire conventions?  And what
with the tag phrase "and occasions for writing"?
 
Can't the documenting sources line be simplified?
 
I think I would reorder then list to put the writing stuff first and the
rhetoric and thinking stuff last.   Teaching the writing process and
formalities are and must remain central until HS students learn it
properly.  The remain central in my law school course - because college
grads can't do it properly.
 
Of course we cannot teach these things separate from teaching critical
thinking and reading and separate from teaching rhetorical principles.  But
one cannot write well without the structural knowledge and process
knowledge either.  I think perhaps the introduction could do a better job
of relating the four lists together so that the disjointedness is reduced
and so that the order of listing is less obviously important.
 
And what ever happened to art?  To values?  To quality?  To "right brainedness?"
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
"Schools teach you to imitate.  If you don't imitate what the teacher wants
you get a bad grade.  Here, in college, it was more sophisticated, of
course; you were supposed to imitate the teacher in such a way as to
convince the teacher you were not imitating, but taking the essence of the
instruction and going ahead with it on your own.  That got you A's.
Originality on the other hand could get you anything-from A to F.  The
whole grading system cautioned against it."
 
Robert M. Pirsig, Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance, ch. 16 (1974).
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Bill et al:
 
Having finally had an opportunity to look over the outcomes statement in
full, I offer these comments.
 
1)      Whether or not we want to deal overtly with this issue, any
        mention of outcomes implies the need for assessment (how can we
        know if an outcome has been achieved without it?).  Consequently,
        I think that when framing any outcome, we phrase it in a way that
        shows our awareness of assessement.
 
        EX.:  Under Rhetorical Knowledge, instead of saying "By the end of
        first year composition, students should focus on a purpose," say
        "By the end of first year composition, students SHOULD HAVE
        DEMONSTRATED THE ABILITY TO focus on a purpose."
 
        Regarding some of the other outcomes as currently stated, such
        phrasing would help clarify what the outcome actually is.
 
 
2)      I noted overlap between the categories, expecially betwwen
        Rhetorical Knowledge and Knowledge of Conventions.  (I would even
        go so far as to assert that K of C could be construed to encompass
        RK, in  that the choice a writer makes with respect to genre assumes
        a rhetorical analysis of purpose and audience.)
 
        EX:  under RK, "use conventions of format, structure, and language
        appropriate to the purpsoe of the texts they write"  essentially
        duplicates (under K of C, "develop knowledge of genre
        conventions . . ."
 
3)      Under Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing, I think it both
        unnecessary and unreasonable to expect one course or course
        sequence of FYC to expect students to "understand the
        relationships among language, knowledge, culture, history, and
        politics, and how different forms of language enter into these
        relationships."
 
        Such an udnerstanding may be intitiated in FYC, but its
        development will evolve throughout the students' undergraduate
        educations--and, we hope, well beyond.
 
4)      Under Process, I would like to see an outcome that calls for the
        demonstration of a student's ability to write reflectively about
        herself as writer and about the evolution of a particular piece of
        writing.
 
        I also think that the last outsome under Process, "use a variety
        of media, including particularly standard computerized media . . ." fits
        more appropriately under Knowledge of Conventions.
 
 
I have other concerns about the document but would rather wait until our
WPA meeting in Tucson.
 
In the meantime, contined thanks, Bill, to you and your committee for your
work in putting this draft together.
 
 
Ruth Fischer
Director of Composition
George Mason University
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Steve's salutary skepticism gets to the heart of the problem of trying to
write "outcomes" rather than "standards." What we expect student to be able to
do and the domains in which they do those things are so intimately connected
that it is hard to separate them. The ability to adapt discourse to audience,
considered apart from any particular task, may be something very simple to do
or it may be the most difficult challenge of a given task, requiring broad
mastery of the potentials of language. One could argue that the outcomes are
as applicable to first grade as they are to first year comp. One could also
argue whether this is a good or bad feature of the outcomes document. An
outcomes document is stuck half-way between process and performance, between
describing how a students should think about and approach writing tasks and
setting some expectations about that student's ability to perform the tasks
effectively. I don't know how to get out of this dilemma, except possibly to
describe in very general terms the characteristic cognitive/intellectual
domains in which we expect first year students to operate--as a general
background for the outcomes. What is important here is that the
outcomes--taken altogether--constitute an extended definition of what writing
is, over against impoverished concepts of writing as grammar, usage, spelling.
Maybe what we need in the preface is a more aggressive celebration of the
intensely human, complex, rich, and multidimensional activity writing is.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I want to join my voice to Bob Connors' and to the voices and hearts
of other colleagues and friends on the list to convey my deep sorrow on
learning of Ed Corbett's death.
 
I was Ed's student, as were Bob and Andrea Lunsford and Lisa Ede and
Cheryl Glenn and Geoffrey Cross and Krista Radcliffe and Molly Travis and
Carole Papper and Roxanne Mountford and Sherry Finkle and the late Eric
Wahlborn and Dennis Quon, and many, many others.
 
Ed created a space for contemporary composition, its teaching and
study, by redefining classical rhetoric, making it new and alive to
contemporary students--and to new generations of practitioners and
scholars.
 
Several years ago, at CCCC, I joined an audience of mourners for Jim
Berlin for a sweet-sad remembrance of Jim's life.  I was touched most
by those colleagues who "kept seeing" Jim at CCCC--in an elevator, in the
audience for his graduate students, at a session where he couldn't help
but find something affirming if challenging to say to those who
embodied the profession he loved.
 
Who of us from Ohio State won't keep looking for Ed Corbett at CCCC--and
finding him everywhere, though he's left us?
 
I have to think others on this list are mourning similarly as I reckon
their own sweet-sad messages.
 
He was one of a kind.  He gave us more, and gave us to expect more, than
we thought we deserved.
 
He gave us ourselves, didn't he?  . . . Once upon a time?  Thirty years
ago?  Heart and mind beating to the different drummer we are?
 
p.
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Chet,
 
I am cleaning out old email and just checking to be sure you received the
info.   See you in October?
 
Marty
 
>        Can anyone associated with the CWA conference advertised here
>yesterday tell the list how to register for it.  I just checked the CWA
>website; there is no information on registration listed, and the contact
>people who are listed are not responding.  Several faculty members here at
>Montgomery College have already expressed interest in attending. I am
>assuming its public advertising means the event is open to the public.
>Please advise the list accordingly.  Thanks in advance.
>
>    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
>----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>> On Tues 26 May 1998, [someone] wrote:
>>
>> Colloquium on Writing Assessment:  A Missouri Initiative
>> Taking It Home:  Turning Assessment Theory into Practice
>> Thursday and Friday, October 8-9, 1998
>> University of Missouri-Columbia
>>
>> FOR MORE INFORMATION, call 573.882.4881 or access the cWa web site:
>> http://www.mwsc.edu/~cwa
>>
>> COLLOQUIUM SCHEDULE
>>
>> Thursday, October 8, 1998
>>
>> 12:00   Registration
>>
>> 1:00    Ed White's First Keynote Presentation
>>         "The Opening of the Modern Era of Writing Assessment"
>> 2:30    Breakout Groups
>>         Current Assessment Issues
>> 3:30    Breakout Groups
>>         Innovative Assessment Methods
>> 7:00    Dinner
>>         Eric Crump and Ed White:  Point-Counterpoint Discussion
>>         Moderated by Keith Rhodes
>>
>> Friday, October 9, 1998
>>
>> 8:45    Ed White's Second Keynote Presentation
>>        "The Effects of Social Class on the Teaching of Writing"
>> 10:00   Breakout Sessions
>>         Action plans
>> 11:00   Closing Plenary Session
>>         Presentation of annual survey results
>>         Reports from previous session
>>         Business meeting
>>         Closing remarks
>>
>> PLEASE CONTACT US if interested in leading a breakout group.
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I think it sounds quite huge, too.  Could we reconsider that one?  I would have
a difficult time explaining this one to my department--oh, so that's what you're
doing in firstyear writing?
Irv
 
Donna Qualley wrote:
 
> Bill or someone from the outcomes group,
>     Could you explain  what you had in mind for the last outcome under
> Critical Thinking, Readiung, and Writing (understand the relationships among
> language, knowledge, culture, history, and politics, and how different forms
> of language enter into these relationships in different ways). It sounds
> huge. I think it would help me to have a sense of the conversation behind
> this outcome.
>
> Thanks,
>  Donna Qualley
> -----Original Message-----
> From: Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
> Date: Thursday, June 25, 1998 11:12 AM
> Subject: Outcomes Statement
>
> >Folks,
> >I have just posted the third installment of the draft Outcomes Statement,
> >which, as you know, grows out of a need for agreement about just what we
> >expect from students who have completed a first-year composition
> >requirement, however that requirement might be structured.
> >
> >To date, comment has been notably absent.
> >
> >The folks who've been working on this statement for a couple of years are
> >not hurt or anything, just concerned that the audience might be
> >procrastinating.  If the document seems fine--that is, if it really does
> >describe what your program does or what you'd like it to do--then that's
> >good.  Our work is almost done.  But if the document does not describe your
> >program's outcomes, or the outcomes you wish your program would pursue,
> >then we need to know about that before the WPA Conference begins (July
> >16!).
> >
> >If you have comments, please look at the postings to date and make them.
> >Or look at the whole draft
> >(http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/draft4.html) and post some
> >feedback on that.
> >
> >Thanks,
> >Bill
> >
> >Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
> >WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
> >Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
> >FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
> >                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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I'd like advice from colleageus on what anthologies and films might work
for a junior/senior level course I am teaching this fall on literacy, media
and technology. Though the course will eventually move on to research and
theory about how people acquire literacy and the uses that they find for
reading and writing in different cultures and contexts, I want to get the
students interested in these questions by beginning with some good stories
and case studies.
 
I like Victor V's Bootstraps, hooks' Talking Back, and Rose's Lives, but
really want an anthology that will provide students with shorter glimpses
of literacy-in-progress, in the form of first-person stories, case studies,
ethnographies, interviews, etc..  Does anyone know of a handy, compact
resource like this?
 
Also, I'm trying to come up with some films that might get students
thinking about the way different communities use reading and writing.  In
particular, I want them to think about how technology and the media shape
literate practices.  Hoop Dreams, which focuses on the struggle of
inner-city Af. American teenage boys to graduate from high school so that
they can play b-ball in college, might work, but I'd like to have another
film to balance this one, maybe one that focuses on working class whites,
with whom many of my students identify.
 
Any and all suggestions for films and anthologies are welcome
 
My sincerest thanks to anyone kind of enough to reply
 
D'Ann George
 
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
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Marty,
      I've gotten two mailings, and I've copied and deseminated the
information to our humanities deans, writing assessement
coordinators, and fyc committee people.  Thanks for sending the CWA
materials so rapidly.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Mon, 29 Jun 1998, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
>
> Chet,
>
> I am cleaning out old email and just checking to be sure you received the
> info.   See you in October?
>
> Marty
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> >        Can anyone associated with the CWA conference advertised here
> >yesterday tell the list how to register for it.  I just checked the CWA
> >website; there is no information on registration listed, and the contact
> >people who are listed are not responding.  Several faculty members here at
> >Montgomery College have already expressed interest in attending. I am
> >assuming its public advertising means the event is open to the public.
> >Please advise the list accordingly.  Thanks in advance.
> >
> >    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
> >    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
> >------------------------------------------------------------------------
> >> On Tues 26 May 1998, [someone] wrote:
> >>
> >> Colloquium on Writing Assessment:  A Missouri Initiative
> >> Taking It Home:  Turning Assessment Theory into Practice
> >> Thursday and Friday, October 8-9, 1998
> >> University of Missouri-Columbia
> >>
> >> FOR MORE INFORMATION, call 573.882.4881 or access the cWa web site:
> >> http://www.mwsc.edu/~cwa
> >>
> >> COLLOQUIUM SCHEDULE
> >>
> >> Thursday, October 8, 1998
> >>
> >> 12:00   Registration
> >>
> >> 1:00    Ed White's First Keynote Presentation
> >>         "The Opening of the Modern Era of Writing Assessment"
> >> 2:30    Breakout Groups
> >>         Current Assessment Issues
> >> 3:30    Breakout Groups
> >>         Innovative Assessment Methods
> >> 7:00    Dinner
> >>         Eric Crump and Ed White:  Point-Counterpoint Discussion
> >>         Moderated by Keith Rhodes
> >>
> >> Friday, October 9, 1998
> >>
> >> 8:45    Ed White's Second Keynote Presentation
> >>        "The Effects of Social Class on the Teaching of Writing"
> >> 10:00   Breakout Sessions
> >>         Action plans
> >> 11:00   Closing Plenary Session
> >>         Presentation of annual survey results
> >>         Reports from previous session
> >>         Business meeting
> >>         Closing remarks
> >>
> >> PLEASE CONTACT US if interested in leading a breakout group.
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D'Ann, what about looking at some of the films that play to our favorite myths
about literacy (Dead Poets Society: feeeelings)(The Principal: discipline),
and so on. There must be some movie out there celebrating phonics--maybe the
infomercial for the Phonics Game. I think its important for students to
understand the simplistic myths that make it so difficult for us to pursue
literacy in all of its complexity.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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D'Ann,
 
A film from the 70's, Getting Straight is the title I think, has an
interesting section that you might use for your literacy class.
Elliott Gould, an M.A. student in English, is given a class of
"remedial" English.  He tries desperately to get the class to talk,
but no one responds.  He asks for an example of a passive verb.  No
answer, only baleful looks from everyone.  Finally, he points to a guy
and asks for an example.  The guy says he is an athlete, he's
had to miss a lot of classes, he hasn't learned English. The student
concludes by dolefully saying, "I was shafted."  Gould pounces on the
sentence as an excellent example, and the class starts to work.
 
My memory of this sequence may not be entirely accurate, but it has
remained in my mind as a scene resembling reality.
 
Janet Reed
University College
University of Cincinnati
Janet.Reed@UC.EDU
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If white working class England will do, *Educating Rita* raises a number of
interesting issues of literacy, identity, and class, and many of the turning
points in the character's development occur in writing conferences between
professor and student.
 
David Klooster
John Carroll University
Cleveland, Ohio
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Donna Qualley wrote:
 
> Bill or someone from the outcomes group,
>     Could you explain  what you had in mind for the last outcome under
> Critical Thinking, Readiung, and Writing (understand the relationships among
> language, knowledge, culture, history, and politics, and how different forms
> of language enter into these relationships in different ways). It sounds
> huge. I think it would help me to have a sense of the conversation behind
> this outcome.
>
> Thanks,
 
        As I recall, it was the end of a long day at the workshop and many
of us were frustrated by the difficulty of getting anything about the real
nature of language into the document.  Indeed, most of the actual
conversation about this difficulty came up afterwards, so I suspect that our
thinking at the time was more subliminal than conscious.  Would your concern
be lessened by a simple turn like "understand *that there are* relationships
. . ."?
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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        After over a year of working with it, I'm finally beginning to
wonder if the genre of the Outcomes statement itself isn't a problem.  There
seems to be a constant need to discuss the background conversation, to
expand the points, and to point out just where large concerns are briefly
indicated.  Perhaps such a statement should actually be a narrative--an
Outcomes Manifesto.  Are we as Outcomers letting audience expectations as to
form import a perspective that is hostile to what we really mean to say?
        Or, do we as WPA-ers need to adjust our thinking to the genre?  The
fact is that writing education, properly conceived, almost is "all of
college in one subject"--at least in some aspects.  There's no other way to
do it well.  Thus, this statement covers enormous territory, requiring
enormous compression. For instance, I can easily read the first bullet of
"critical thinking, reading, and writing" to include reflective writing, and
I would assume that most knowledgeable teachers would know that reflective
writing needed to be part of the pedagogy used to reach these outcomes.
That compression is part of why the preamble harps on the need to avoid
over-simplifying the document.  But when we turn to larger publics, we
certainly will need to do more narrative explanation.
        The ambition of the genre references themselves was something we
recognized but couldn't seem to avoid.  I like it.  My students are about as
good at writing "real" poetry, "real" experimental reports and "real"
business memos as they are at writing "real" essays.  I don't see the
statement as asking for students to be experts at all of them, just to be
able to switch gears.  The "genre" subsection also raises the issue of
knowledge versus performance. For the most part, anxiety about over-kill in
the statement can be moderated by careful attention to where the statement
asks for knowledge and where it asks for actual performance.  This whole
process has pushed me farther toward seeing that there _is_ a "subject
matter" in composition, and that it is large and complex.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
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Try "Educating Rita" and "The Official Story."  Another possibility:
"54 Charing Cross Road"--an epistolary novel turned into film.
J Goleman
UMass Boston
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D'Ann--
        I can't remember who publishes it, but there's a textbook available
for FY comp which might be useful.  I think its title is _Literacies_, but
I'll have to go to my office to check for sure and get the pub info.  (Let
me know off list if you're interested.)  Also the film _Stanley and Iris_
(DeNiro and Fonda, directed by Martin Ritt, 1989 or 90) is about Iris's
teaching Stanley to read.  Very interesting in problematic ways.  Pretty
much declares that literacy equals an office job--for men, that is.  I
taught a "capstone" course a couple of years ago in which I focused on
American literacy education and practices and included Susan Glaspell's
"Trifles" in order to stretch our definitions and understanding of literacy,
and it worked really well.
        Sounds like a great course!
        Donna D-O
 
D'Ann George wrote:
 >I'd like advice from colleageus on what anthologies and films might work
>for a junior/senior level course I am teaching this fall on literacy, media
>and technology.
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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D'Ann,
 
You should probably take a look at _Writing Lives_, Garnes et al. (St.
Martin's).  It's technically a fycomp anthology, but I used it successfully in
a course on literacy that included many upper-division students.  I also really
like some of the case studies in _Right to Literacy_, the MLA collection edited
by Lunsford/others.
 
Karin
 
 
D'Ann George wrote:
 
> I'd like advice from colleageus on what anthologies and films might work
> for a junior/senior level course I am teaching this fall on literacy, media
> and technology. Though the course will eventually move on to research and
> theory about how people acquire literacy and the uses that they find for
> reading and writing in different cultures and contexts, I want to get the
> students interested in these questions by beginning with some good stories
> and case studies.
>
> I like Victor V's Bootstraps, hooks' Talking Back, and Rose's Lives, but
> really want an anthology that will provide students with shorter glimpses
> of literacy-in-progress, in the form of first-person stories, case studies,
> ethnographies, interviews, etc..  Does anyone know of a handy, compact
> resource like this?
>
> Also, I'm trying to come up with some films that might get students
> thinking about the way different communities use reading and writing.  In
> particular, I want them to think about how technology and the media shape
> literate practices.  Hoop Dreams, which focuses on the struggle of
> inner-city Af. American teenage boys to graduate from high school so that
> they can play b-ball in college, might work, but I'd like to have another
> film to balance this one, maybe one that focuses on working class whites,
> with whom many of my students identify.
>
> Any and all suggestions for films and anthologies are welcome
>
> My sincerest thanks to anyone kind of enough to reply
>
> D'Ann George
>
> D'Ann George
> Writing Program Director
> Essex Community College
> 7201 Rossville Blvd.
> Baltimore, MD 21237
 
 
 
--
Karin Evans
Department of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL  60126-3296
630-617-3134
karine@elmhurst.edu
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     There will be a Mass on Monday, July 6 at 10 A.M. for
     Ed Corbett at the St. Francis of Assisi Church in
     Columbus at 369 Buttles Avenue followed by a
     reception/wake at the Ohio State Faculty Club. The
     family asks that, in lieu of flowers, all donations be
     given to the Rhetoric and Composition Department of
     Ohio State.
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Last year I used Nancy Buffington, Marvin Diogenes, and Clyde Moneyhun's,
Living Languages (Prentice Hall) for a course in theory of written
communication, and the students were very enthusiastic about the readings;
I liked them because, unlike many anthologies, they were fairly long and
complete, not just snippets.
 
At 07:02 PM 6/29/98 -0500, you wrote:
>I'd like advice from colleageus on what anthologies and films might work
>for a junior/senior level course I am teaching this fall on literacy, media
>and technology. Though the course will eventually move on to research and
>theory about how people acquire literacy and the uses that they find for
>reading and writing in different cultures and contexts, I want to get the
>students interested in these questions by beginning with some good stories
>and case studies.
>
>I like Victor V's Bootstraps, hooks' Talking Back, and Rose's Lives, but
>really want an anthology that will provide students with shorter glimpses
>of literacy-in-progress, in the form of first-person stories, case studies,
>ethnographies, interviews, etc..  Does anyone know of a handy, compact
>resource like this?
>
>Also, I'm trying to come up with some films that might get students
>thinking about the way different communities use reading and writing.  In
>particular, I want them to think about how technology and the media shape
>literate practices.  Hoop Dreams, which focuses on the struggle of
>inner-city Af. American teenage boys to graduate from high school so that
>they can play b-ball in college, might work, but I'd like to have another
>film to balance this one, maybe one that focuses on working class whites,
>with whom many of my students identify.
>
>Any and all suggestions for films and anthologies are welcome
>
>My sincerest thanks to anyone kind of enough to reply
>
>D'Ann George
>
>D'Ann George
>Writing Program Director
>Essex Community College
>7201 Rossville Blvd.
>Baltimore, MD 21237
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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I think institutional contexts compel us to have documents like outcome
statements, but these statements do not determine what we then _do_ with
them, how we "administer" them.
 
Part of being a writing professional/expert is caught up in designing
documents likes outcome statements, but we also act as professionals when
we engage in the kinds of conversations/commentaries we are here having
about the outcomes statement.  That is, as Geisler points out, expertise
and professionalism are exhibited mostly in the "grey" areas, in the areas
of our debates, our intertextualization.  What we see through the writing
and subsequent administration of outcomes statements is that we can't say
it all for every situation, and so we find that every part of the document
needs extra narratives to get at the complexities the genre leaves out.
If we add all these complexities, though, the document no longer responds
to the institutional impetus that motivated it in the first place.  So
what can we do?
 
We might consider looking at the intersections of writing and
administration as interdependent social acts.
 
For instance, rather than trying to develop a document that "gets at it
all" and then letting that document (falsely) bound the space of writing
instruction in static and universalized outcomes, we could write and
administer the outcomes statement as a heuristic.  Instructors could use
the document as we are using it here, as something to engage, comment on,
critique, respond to, guide.  This kind of engagement with the document
positions writing instructors as professionals/within the discursive
(expert) space of our discipline.  It promotes the development of local
and disciplinary knowledges.  And rather than letting the outcomes
statement stand on its own in the institutional contexts of our
administrative work, we could attach sample instructor engagements with
the outcomes to the (incomplete and original) document.  That is, rather
than trying to fill in all of the gaps before hand (as if that could be
done) by adding all sorts of complications and caveats, we let the
professional work of our faculties (their engagements with the outcomes
statements) fill in those gaps .... and lead to the necessary revisions of
the outcomes.
 
If we were to do something like this, in addition to adding a statement
about the complexities of writing, we should add a statement about how
that complexity affects the ways an outcomes statement is administered, is
used institutionally.  That is, we comment on its management.  The kind of
management implied above, though, runs up against much of what upper
adiministrators (and many others) consider "management."  Because of this,
we would not only have to carefully explain the _value_ of the ways we
would use the outcomes statement, but we would have to be ready for
endless challenges to the document and our use of it.  What we would in
effect be doing is responding to the institutional call to guide and
evaluate what we do (e.g., make outcomes statements) by creating an
alternative way of guiding and evaluating.
 
Tim Peeples
 
 
On Tue, 30 Jun 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
>         After over a year of working with it, I'm finally beginning to
> wonder if the genre of the Outcomes statement itself isn't a problem.  There
> seems to be a constant need to discuss the background conversation, to
> expand the points, and to point out just where large concerns are briefly
> indicated.  Perhaps such a statement should actually be a narrative--an
> Outcomes Manifesto.  Are we as Outcomers letting audience expectations as to
> form import a perspective that is hostile to what we really mean to say?
>         Or, do we as WPA-ers need to adjust our thinking to the genre?  The
> fact is that writing education, properly conceived, almost is "all of
> college in one subject"--at least in some aspects.  There's no other way to
> do it well.  Thus, this statement covers enormous territory, requiring
> enormous compression. For instance, I can easily read the first bullet of
> "critical thinking, reading, and writing" to include reflective writing, and
> I would assume that most knowledgeable teachers would know that reflective
> writing needed to be part of the pedagogy used to reach these outcomes.
> That compression is part of why the preamble harps on the need to avoid
> over-simplifying the document.  But when we turn to larger publics, we
> certainly will need to do more narrative explanation.
>         The ambition of the genre references themselves was something we
> recognized but couldn't seem to avoid.  I like it.  My students are about as
> good at writing "real" poetry, "real" experimental reports and "real"
> business memos as they are at writing "real" essays.  I don't see the
> statement as asking for students to be experts at all of them, just to be
> able to switch gears.  The "genre" subsection also raises the issue of
> knowledge versus performance. For the most part, anxiety about over-kill in
> the statement can be moderated by careful attention to where the statement
> asks for knowledge and where it asks for actual performance.  This whole
> process has pushed me farther toward seeing that there _is_ a "subject
> matter" in composition, and that it is large and complex.
>
> Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
> Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
> Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
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Keith:
that there are relationships would work better for me--I would also cut the
series: how about language, knowledge, and culture?
 
Irv
 
keith rhodes wrote:
 
> Donna Qualley wrote:
>
> > Bill or someone from the outcomes group,
> >     Could you explain  what you had in mind for the last outcome under
> > Critical Thinking, Readiung, and Writing (understand the relationships among
> > language, knowledge, culture, history, and politics, and how different forms
> > of language enter into these relationships in different ways). It sounds
> > huge. I think it would help me to have a sense of the conversation behind
> > this outcome.
> >
> > Thanks,
>
>         As I recall, it was the end of a long day at the workshop and many
> of us were frustrated by the difficulty of getting anything about the real
> nature of language into the document.  Indeed, most of the actual
> conversation about this difficulty came up afterwards, so I suspect that our
> thinking at the time was more subliminal than conscious.  Would your concern
> be lessened by a simple turn like "understand *that there are* relationships
> . . ."?
>
> Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
> Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
> Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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I found all of Ruth's suggestions very sensible (and it doesn't hurt that I
interpreted some of them to be what I have at been saying at least in my mind for a
year or so--like the notion that knowledge of conventions is a subcategory of
rhetorical knowledge).
Actually, Ruth, maybe we split that out for public consumption--I think my awareness
of how much the public (well, certain portions of the public) likes CONVENTIONS won
me over to splitting it out.
Irv
 
RUTH E. FISCHER wrote:
 
> Bill et al:
>
> Having finally had an opportunity to look over the outcomes statement in
> full, I offer these comments.
>
> 1)      Whether or not we want to deal overtly with this issue, any
>         mention of outcomes implies the need for assessment (how can we
>         know if an outcome has been achieved without it?).  Consequently,
>         I think that when framing any outcome, we phrase it in a way that
>         shows our awareness of assessement.
>
>         EX.:  Under Rhetorical Knowledge, instead of saying "By the end of
>         first year composition, students should focus on a purpose," say
>         "By the end of first year composition, students SHOULD HAVE
>         DEMONSTRATED THE ABILITY TO focus on a purpose."
>
>         Regarding some of the other outcomes as currently stated, such
>         phrasing would help clarify what the outcome actually is.
>
> 2)      I noted overlap between the categories, expecially betwwen
>         Rhetorical Knowledge and Knowledge of Conventions.  (I would even
>         go so far as to assert that K of C could be construed to encompass
>         RK, in  that the choice a writer makes with respect to genre assumes
>         a rhetorical analysis of purpose and audience.)
>
>         EX:  under RK, "use conventions of format, structure, and language
>         appropriate to the purpsoe of the texts they write"  essentially
>         duplicates (under K of C, "develop knowledge of genre
>         conventions . . ."
>
> 3)      Under Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing, I think it both
>         unnecessary and unreasonable to expect one course or course
>         sequence of FYC to expect students to "understand the
>         relationships among language, knowledge, culture, history, and
>         politics, and how different forms of language enter into these
>         relationships."
>
>         Such an udnerstanding may be intitiated in FYC, but its
>         development will evolve throughout the students' undergraduate
>         educations--and, we hope, well beyond.
>
> 4)      Under Process, I would like to see an outcome that calls for the
>         demonstration of a student's ability to write reflectively about
>         herself as writer and about the evolution of a particular piece of
>         writing.
>
>         I also think that the last outsome under Process, "use a variety
>         of media, including particularly standard computerized media . . ." fits
>         more appropriately under Knowledge of Conventions.
>
> I have other concerns about the document but would rather wait until our
> WPA meeting in Tucson.
>
> In the meantime, contined thanks, Bill, to you and your committee for your
> work in putting this draft together.
>
> Ruth Fischer
> Director of Composition
> George Mason University
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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I hope we listen to steven's comments.
We might be able to argue against some of them, but I find this venue to be the
wrong place to close editing.  I think that using email for editing may in fact have
led to the kind of statements that Steve finds objectionable--many of which I do as
well.  Putting in the line about understand the relationships among language,
knowledge, culture . . . seems like a real whopper to me.  I would have been killed
if I had presented that to our department.
Irv
 
Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> You didn't like my last comment.  You will probably hate and be offended by
> this one.
>
> This is not an outcomes statement grounded in reality.  It is a delusional
> statement of wishes and hopes.  I would much prefer an outcomes statement
> which is modest and acheivable than one which is so pie-in-the-sky as to be
> immediately dismissed and ignored as a feel-good ideal and idyllic target.
>
> Read what the statements says.  Can any of this be acheived?  Is there a
> rhetoric program in the country which does this?
>
> Let's just start with the Rhetorical Knowledge list.
>
> it says:
>
> "By the end of first year composition, students should"
>
> It then lists 9 (count them! - btw, shouldn't you use numbers instead of
> bullets for ease of reference?) competencies.  The competencies are not
> listed as introductory or sensitizing or anything softer and attainable
> like that - but are listed as what students "SHOULD" be able to do.  The
> prefactory language in the introduction about standards really doesn't
> solve the problem, does it.
>
> Anyway, students should:
>
> "focus on a purpose"  (how about "know that they should have an articulable
> purpose for what they are writing")
>
> "recognize and write to a specified audience"  (what does this mean?
> exactly?  or even approximately?  specified by whom?  specified in what
> sense?  Surely freshmen cannot write to med students about the course of a
> disease.  Or probably even about anything because they don't know what it
> means to be a med student by experience or imagination.  They should know
> that they should recognize that they are writing for an audience and that
> they should know about the audience and that they should adapt their
> writing to the audience as a best they can.  From my lights this modest
> goal is much better than the impossible one stated as it is stated.)
>
> I think the intro phrase needs to be modified to capture the idea that
> students should be exposed to or introduced to or taught that they should
> attend to these rhetorical aspects.
>
> For example, the 6th one "have a sense of what genres are and how they
> differ" seems entirely appropriate and targeted at the right level where as
> in stark contrast, the 8th "write in several different kinds of genres"
> (leaving aside the redundancy of kinds and genres) seems pretty well
> impossible - unless you are setting sights very low or very broad (e.g.,
> poetry and prose and ?).
>
> As to critical thinking, reading and writing:
>
> Surely we must resist the natural temptation to collapse all of college
> into one course!
>
> I think the first goal is appropriate.
>
> The second - either needs to be generalized and simplified or else specific
> language about domain-specific problems should be added.  NO ONE coming out
> of an undergraduate education can do legal research without significant
> further training.  Even the processes and aesthetic of it are different.
> And how about comparing getting scientific data vs. historical data?  Or
> sociological or psychological vs. english lit?  Once again, isn't the
> proper focus on a very general level of instilling a research and writing
> ethic and not on the specific "learning" the goal requires.  The difference
> is again between knowing *how* to do  (which is what many of the goals say
> now - which, I submit is impossible to achieve and sets the outcomes
> statement up for immediate dismissal and failure) vs. learning that the
> should  do it and that the general steps are similar regardless of
> discipline?  Again, I think that the needed refocusing can be accomplished
> fairly easily.
>
> The fourth . . . .   I sure don't understand this.  I suspect no one on
> this list does either.  Even Chomsky and Levi-Straus and Geertz  and Holmes
> and others far  more brilliant than I don't.  So it seems to take more than
> a little hubris to think we can expect this of first year students in one
> comp class!
>
> Not too surprisingly, but refreshingly, the Processes section is much
> better at focusing on the attainable, on the developing of awareness and
> understanding rather than competency and completeness.  Is this because the
> drafters understand this part better?
>
> I would take out the variety of media bit.
>
> Also, a great deal of writing is not collaborative and is not social.  So
> perhaps this needs to be recognized.
>
> Finally, and somewhat humorously put last, the Knowledge of Conventions
> section should be simplified, I think.  And defensive or in-your-face
> jargon should be excised, e.g., "surface features."
>
> How can they develop knowledge of genre conventions?  I don't know what
> this means, especially with respect to the rest of the sentence, "ranging
> from structure and paragraphing to tone and mechanics."  Aside from
> opacity, the linking of "structure and paragraphing" seems forced and
> not-intuitively correct; the same criticism is even more pointedly accurate
> with linking tone and mechanics.  Also, setting them up as some sort of
> poles - structure to mechanics - seems inapposite and even misleading.  In
> short, this is a poorly crafted line which unnecessarily antagonizes the
> close reader, especially one who is generally going to be antagonistic to
> start with.  Surely we can avoid this sort of problem.
>
> "Acquire knowledge and conventions. . . "  Acquire conventions?  And what
> with the tag phrase "and occasions for writing"?
>
> Can't the documenting sources line be simplified?
>
> I think I would reorder then list to put the writing stuff first and the
> rhetoric and thinking stuff last.   Teaching the writing process and
> formalities are and must remain central until HS students learn it
> properly.  The remain central in my law school course - because college
> grads can't do it properly.
>
> Of course we cannot teach these things separate from teaching critical
> thinking and reading and separate from teaching rhetorical principles.  But
> one cannot write well without the structural knowledge and process
> knowledge either.  I think perhaps the introduction could do a better job
> of relating the four lists together so that the disjointedness is reduced
> and so that the order of listing is less obviously important.
>
> And what ever happened to art?  To values?  To quality?  To "right brainedness?"
>
> Cheers,
> Steve
>
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director LRW Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street NW
> Washington, DC  20008
>
> vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
> "Schools teach you to imitate.  If you don't imitate what the teacher wants
> you get a bad grade.  Here, in college, it was more sophisticated, of
> course; you were supposed to imitate the teacher in such a way as to
> convince the teacher you were not imitating, but taking the essence of the
> instruction and going ahead with it on your own.  That got you A's.
> Originality on the other hand could get you anything-from A to F.  The
> whole grading system cautioned against it."
>
> Robert M. Pirsig, Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance, ch. 16 (1974).
 
 
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
Dept. of English
Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
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I have been wondering if having an outcomes statement at all might not
give a bit too much fodder to the budget cutters, et al., who would like
to determine the value of writing programs (and cut their funding where
justifiable) by means of simple pre-test post-test essay tests -- to
determine those student outcomes we've been talking about. Ed White has a
lot to say about the problems with that sort of outcomes-based testing for
program evaluation. Should we really be hanging a red flag over "outcomes"
and yelling "hey torro"? Gail
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Keith,
        Thanks for the explanation. "That there are relationships . . ." works
better for me too.  Awarenss, afterall, seems like a necessary first step
toward understanding. even though understanding by definition is always a
matter of dgree, I like the notion that the first year course seeks to make
students conscious that these relationships exist.
        I also like what Tim Peeples was suggesting about a statement about the
complexity of writing and the complexity of using such a document. If we
see these outcomes as a text that will always need to be interepreted by
the various readers and users, it becomes a living, dynamic, pliable
instrument (much like the genre of the essay!)
 
At 07:55 AM 6/30/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Donna Qualley wrote:
>
>> Bill or someone from the outcomes group,
>>     Could you explain  what you had in mind for the last outcome under
>> Critical Thinking, Readiung, and Writing (understand the relationships
among
>> language, knowledge, culture, history, and politics, and how different
forms
>> of language enter into these relationships in different ways). It sounds
>> huge. I think it would help me to have a sense of the conversation behind
>> this outcome.
>>
>> Thanks,
>
>        As I recall, it was the end of a long day at the workshop and many
>of us were frustrated by the difficulty of getting anything about the real
>nature of language into the document.  Indeed, most of the actual
>conversation about this difficulty came up afterwards, so I suspect that our
>thinking at the time was more subliminal than conscious.  Would your concern
>be lessened by a simple turn like "understand *that there are* relationships
>. . ."?
>
>Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
>Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
>Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
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Steve and Tim have said some profound things here, and Tim's suggestion
that this (final) version of the outcomes statement should power local
adaptations of it seems reasonable.  However, as rhetoricians, we should
soon be able to see that this OS as it is evolving now, seems to be a
broader attempt than needed.  Why is this so?  I think it is because this
OS must first define as best as it can, what the "end" result should be IF
the courses actually produce a graduate who is a great writer and
rhetorician--then, the next, or localized one, can say what is practically
possible in FYC at a particular institution.  I'm betting that incoming
students at the University of Montana will be incredibly different from
those here at U AZ--that is if the demographics are the same at UM as 20
or 30 years ago.  How can a general OS describe both environments?
 
I'm with Steve (and Tim and Kieth and Irv) in that I think this statement
needs to be as clearly written and detailed as possible, but an OS that
defined every little detail would be unimaginably huge and cumbersome.
Yet, we need a general delineation of what we expect as the best possible
outcome (probably) after a complete education (what? 4-5 years?).  Then we
need OS's for the steps we expect students to have to go through to get
*close* to that ideal.  AFter all, you are asking skilled and well
educated writers to define what is good writing and good thinking, and
their (your) opinions are a hell of a lot more lofty than what an average
writer would describe, just by the fact that your perspective is already
so accomplished.  See what I mean?
 
What admin usually fails to take into account is the bald fact that we
have to deal with our students in whatever condition we get them in while
we work to improve their primary and secondary educations in writing.  Why
not let this OS say, "At the best, this is what we are trying to achieve
for our students--all of them,"  and then grind out how it must be
accomplished with an OS tailored to the experience each school is able to
provide (in $ and in sense)?
 
It seems to me the troubles your OS is generating, tho' not too serious,
are driven by the fact you have to serve two masters--two purposes, and
neither too well focussed as to its specific audience.
 
To me, if you just get them started toward good outcomes, you've won 90
percent of the battle, and in that, I look for (1) increased confidence
they can actually do writing, (2) effective use of reading aloud to find
errors, which implies (3) effective use of peer editing and comment
groups, and (4) the recognition that revision MUST be done with energy at
least until the writer is no longer willing to reinvest time. All that is
predicated upon the realization that AUDIENCE will forever be our most
continual problem, and theirs, and that they must define their audience in
a very determined manner or the rest of it is useless.  But, face it,
every written document could almost be revised forever, but we come to a
point where, "Hey, it's good enough," until someone else tells us
different.
 
Perhaps there are at least three types of OS--one for lawmakers (broad but
simply worded), one for administrators (which had better be verifiable
somehow), and one for each program in writing and each teacher in that
program--they can redefine it as they need to.
 
Gee, once in a great while I sound like a rhetorician myself.  ;-)
 
 
Bill
                since feelings are first
                whoever pays attention to the grammar of things
                will never really kiss you
 
                                        ----e e cummings
----------------------
William A Pedersen
wap@U.Arizona.EDU
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Keith is surely right when he points out (below) the reductive nature of
the outcomes-statement genre. But we should be clear that that IS the
genre and (as the preamble says so well) there is more in the course,
Horatio, than is contained in our philosophy.  That makes the job harder
but in no way argues against doing it and doing it in the genre called
for.  And BTW I heartily second the nomination of Barry as toughguy
editor. --Ed White
 
On Tue, 30 Jun 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
>         After over a year of working with it, I'm finally beginning to
> wonder if the genre of the Outcomes statement itself isn't a problem.  There
> seems to be a constant need to discuss the background conversation, to
> expand the points, and to point out just where large concerns are briefly
> indicated.  Perhaps such a statement should actually be a narrative--an
> Outcomes Manifesto.  Are we as Outcomers letting audience expectations as to
> form import a perspective that is hostile to what we really mean to say?
>         Or, do we as WPA-ers need to adjust our thinking to the genre?  The
> fact is that writing education, properly conceived, almost is "all of
> college in one subject"--at least in some aspects.  There's no other way to
> do it well.  Thus, this statement covers enormous territory, requiring
> enormous compression. For instance, I can easily read the first bullet of
> "critical thinking, reading, and writing" to include reflective writing, and
> I would assume that most knowledgeable teachers would know that reflective
> writing needed to be part of the pedagogy used to reach these outcomes.
> That compression is part of why the preamble harps on the need to avoid
> over-simplifying the document.  But when we turn to larger publics, we
> certainly will need to do more narrative explanation.
>         The ambition of the genre references themselves was something we
> recognized but couldn't seem to avoid.  I like it.  My students are about as
> good at writing "real" poetry, "real" experimental reports and "real"
> business memos as they are at writing "real" essays.  I don't see the
> statement as asking for students to be experts at all of them, just to be
> able to switch gears.  The "genre" subsection also raises the issue of
> knowledge versus performance. For the most part, anxiety about over-kill in
> the statement can be moderated by careful attention to where the statement
> asks for knowledge and where it asks for actual performance.  This whole
> process has pushed me farther toward seeing that there _is_ a "subject
> matter" in composition, and that it is large and complex.
>
> Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
> Department of English, Colden Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
> Maryville, MO  64468  |  660-562-1860
>
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I'm nervous about using Educating Rita.  Maybe I have it mixed up with
other films, but isn't that Michael Caine as alcoholic prof?  The line
that stays in my mind is his response to Rita, when she askes how he can
keep his job: "I'm on tenure and the only way to lose tenure is to bugger
the bursar."  I do remember Rita's education, but I'd sure hate to have to
deal in class with the alcoholic prof.  --Ed White
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Gail,
     What makes you think bean-counters actually need a stimulus to do
their thing?  Much of the history leading up to this project talked of
reductive efforts made possible by no real understanding, even within the
profession, of what product we see ourselves responsible for producing. As
they say, nature abhors a vacuum.  At least in this area, government is
more than willing to help us define our professional responsibilities.
This is already done in the public schools via curriculums which must be
approved by (politically-inspired) school boards before they are
instituted, regardless of whose research or authorship produced the
curriculums.  That our efforts to better explain what we and our students
accomplish would, by itself, devolve into interference from administration
seems to defy history.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Tue, 30 Jun 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
>
> I have been wondering if having an outcomes statement at all might not
> give a bit too much fodder to the budget cutters, et al., who would like
> to determine the value of writing programs (and cut their funding where
> justifiable) by means of simple pre-test post-test essay tests -- to
> determine those student outcomes we've been talking about. Ed White has a
> lot to say about the problems with that sort of outcomes-based testing for
> program evaluation. Should we really be hanging a red flag over "outcomes"
> and yelling "hey torro"? Gail
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This strikes me as a pretty valuable way to get into issues that students are
very familiar with, though. They deserve, in my eyes, to be involved in the
discussions about tenure, academic life, and so on, just as much as they
deserve to be involved with issues of language, culture, class, and writing.
Perhaps these are not even separate issues.
 
Of course, I'd be nervous about using it too. But those kind of nerves tend to
push me to be a better teacher and a better person.
 
Edward White wrote:
 
> I'm nervous about using Educating Rita.  Maybe I have it mixed up with
> other films, but isn't that Michael Caine as alcoholic prof?  The line
> that stays in my mind is his response to Rita, when she askes how he can
> keep his job: "I'm on tenure and the only way to lose tenure is to bugger
> the bursar."  I do remember Rita's education, but I'd sure hate to have to
> deal in class with the alcoholic prof.  --Ed White
 
 
 
--
************************************************************
Megan O'Neill, PhD
Director of Composition
Department of English
Creighton University
Omaha, NE 68178
 
mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
 
"And from the soul itself must there be sent/ A sweet and potent voice
of its own birth,/ Of all sweet sounds the life and element!"-S. T. Coleridge
************************************************************
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Gail, I think the point you remind us of is an argument for the kind of
outcomes statement we have been developing. Pre and post testing only
really works for the reductionist and simple-minded versions of FYC that
we all reject.  A good outcomes statement is a good defense against that
kind of thing.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 30 Jun 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> I have been wondering if having an outcomes statement at all might not
> give a bit too much fodder to the budget cutters, et al., who would like
> to determine the value of writing programs (and cut their funding where
> justifiable) by means of simple pre-test post-test essay tests -- to
> determine those student outcomes we've been talking about. Ed White has a
> lot to say about the problems with that sort of outcomes-based testing for
> program evaluation. Should we really be hanging a red flag over "outcomes"
> and yelling "hey torro"? Gail
>
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I used LITERACIES last fall in FYC.  It is edited by Brunk, Diamond,
Perkins, and Smith, and published by Norton (1997).  I like it because
it is multicultural and has a wide range of styles from a range of
disciplines.   Rich Haswell
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    Why "nervous"?  I've taught the film _Educating Rita_ several times
and never encountered a problem with the alcoholism issue or the tenure
issue. First of all, we're talking about a film, so at issue are the
implications of these narrative/cinematic choices; and beyond that, the
professor's problems are arguably central to opening up the film's
implicit and deliberately problematic definition of "education"--not
limiting it to a single class or social hierarchy.
David Rosenwasser
Muhlenberg College
 
On Tue, 30 Jun 1998, Megan O'Neill wrote:
 
> This strikes me as a pretty valuable way to get into issues that students are
> very familiar with, though. They deserve, in my eyes, to be involved in the
> discussions about tenure, academic life, and so on, just as much as they
> deserve to be involved with issues of language, culture, class, and writing.
> Perhaps these are not even separate issues.
>
> Of course, I'd be nervous about using it too. But those kind of nerves tend to
> push me to be a better teacher and a better person.
>
> Edward White wrote:
>
> > I'm nervous about using Educating Rita.  Maybe I have it mixed up with
> > other films, but isn't that Michael Caine as alcoholic prof?  The line
> > that stays in my mind is his response to Rita, when she askes how he can
> > keep his job: "I'm on tenure and the only way to lose tenure is to bugger
> > the bursar."  I do remember Rita's education, but I'd sure hate to have to
> > deal in class with the alcoholic prof.  --Ed White
>
>
>
> --
> ************************************************************
> Megan O'Neill, PhD
> Director of Composition
> Department of English
> Creighton University
> Omaha, NE 68178
>
> mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
> http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
>
> "And from the soul itself must there be sent/ A sweet and potent voice
> of its own birth,/ Of all sweet sounds the life and element!"-S. T. Coleridge
> ************************************************************
>
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David, I grant the responsibility of what you say. Maybe things are
different in public universities, where misunderstanding of and hostility
to tenure is bubbling just below the surface of students, trustees, and
the public.  I don't know; maybe that's a good reason to dive in with it,
as you say.
                                --Ed White
 
On Tue, 30 Jun 1998, Dr. David Rosenwasser - English wrote:
 
>     Why "nervous"?  I've taught the film _Educating Rita_ several times
> and never encountered a problem with the alcoholism issue or the tenure
> issue. First of all, we're talking about a film, so at issue are the
> implications of these narrative/cinematic choices; and beyond that, the
> professor's problems are arguably central to opening up the film's
> implicit and deliberately problematic definition of "education"--not
> limiting it to a single class or social hierarchy.
> David Rosenwasser
> Muhlenberg College
>
> On Tue, 30 Jun 1998, Megan O'Neill wrote:
>
> > This strikes me as a pretty valuable way to get into issues that students are
> > very familiar with, though. They deserve, in my eyes, to be involved in the
> > discussions about tenure, academic life, and so on, just as much as they
> > deserve to be involved with issues of language, culture, class, and writing.
> > Perhaps these are not even separate issues.
> >
> > Of course, I'd be nervous about using it too. But those kind of nerves tend to
> > push me to be a better teacher and a better person.
> >
> > Edward White wrote:
> >
> > > I'm nervous about using Educating Rita.  Maybe I have it mixed up with
> > > other films, but isn't that Michael Caine as alcoholic prof?  The line
> > > that stays in my mind is his response to Rita, when she askes how he can
> > > keep his job: "I'm on tenure and the only way to lose tenure is to bugger
> > > the bursar."  I do remember Rita's education, but I'd sure hate to have to
> > > deal in class with the alcoholic prof.  --Ed White
> >
> >
> >
> > --
> > ************************************************************
> > Megan O'Neill, PhD
> > Director of Composition
> > Department of English
> > Creighton University
> > Omaha, NE 68178
> >
> > mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
> > http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
> >
> > "And from the soul itself must there be sent/ A sweet and potent voice
> > of its own birth,/ Of all sweet sounds the life and element!"-S. T. Coleridge
> > ************************************************************
> >
>
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I guess what was nagging at the back of my mind when I sent my "red flag"
post was the word "outcomes" and the "students will be able to" format.
When I worked as a developmental editor, one of my jobs was to make up
similar statements for textbook chapters and then create a multiple choice
test bank based on the stated outcomes. If chapter 10 taught the student
to appreciate the finer things in life, the corresponding test question
could be "the finer things in life are" . . .a,b,c,d, or all the above.
I am probably being overly cynical, overly scrupulous, and sticking my
foot in my mouth, but I worry about using a discourse that invites
people to make up test questions. Gail
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The issue of tenure and so on is a hot button at the moment here, and
given where my students usually start thinking and writing, we talk more
about the issues raised overtly than the more removed issues of narrative
choices. That's what makes me nervous! But as I say, nerves don't deter
me. Eventually we do get to the definition of education, which you point
out is a crux of the film and of a course the way I teach it.
 
I wouldn't say I've "encountered problems," though--more my own long-felt
insecurities about my profession and the way we talk--and don't
talk--about it. The stduents are often grateful to have an insider opinion
on matters they hear about but have no way to address.
 
On Tue, 30 Jun 1998, Dr. David Rosenwasser - English wrote:
 
>     Why "nervous"?  I've taught the film _Educating Rita_ several times
> and never encountered a problem with the alcoholism issue or the tenure
> issue. First of all, we're talking about a film, so at issue are the
> implications of these narrative/cinematic choices; and beyond that, the
> professor's problems are arguably central to opening up the film's
> implicit and deliberately problematic definition of "education"--not
> limiting it to a single class or social hierarchy.
> David Rosenwasser
> Muhlenberg College
>
> On Tue, 30 Jun 1998, Megan O'Neill wrote:
>
> > This strikes me as a pretty valuable way to get into issues that students are
> > very familiar with, though. They deserve, in my eyes, to be involved in the
> > discussions about tenure, academic life, and so on, just as much as they
> > deserve to be involved with issues of language, culture, class, and writing.
> > Perhaps these are not even separate issues.
> >
> > Of course, I'd be nervous about using it too. But those kind of nerves tend to
> > push me to be a better teacher and a better person.
> >
> > Edward White wrote:
> >
> > > I'm nervous about using Educating Rita.  Maybe I have it mixed up with
> > > other films, but isn't that Michael Caine as alcoholic prof?  The line
> > > that stays in my mind is his response to Rita, when she askes how he can
> > > keep his job: "I'm on tenure and the only way to lose tenure is to bugger
> > > the bursar."  I do remember Rita's education, but I'd sure hate to have to
> > > deal in class with the alcoholic prof.  --Ed White
> >
> >
> >
> > --
> > ************************************************************
> > Megan O'Neill, PhD
> > Director of Composition
> > Department of English
> > Creighton University
> > Omaha, NE 68178
> >
> > mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
> > http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
> >
> > "And from the soul itself must there be sent/ A sweet and potent voice
> > of its own birth,/ Of all sweet sounds the life and element!"-S. T. Coleridge
> > ************************************************************
> >
>
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